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Preface to the Second Edition 


I am happy to place this work in the hands of the readers in a 
thoroughly revised and enlarged form. Keeping in view the 
comments and suggestions of a good number of readers, 1 have 
added chapterson Japan, China and the Middle East in this edition. 
1 hope it shall serve well the requirements of the students offering 
thiscourseatthedegrceand post-graduatelevelsas well asof those 
preparing for some competitive examination. 


— ^J.C. Johari 


Preface to the First Edition 

Ever since the University of Wales established the Woodrow 
WilsonChairin 1919 (that wassuccessfully held by enninent figures 
like Prof. Alfred Zimmem and his distinguished successors like 
Prof. C.K. Webster and Prof. E.H. Carr), the study of the subject of 
international relations and jx)litics has assumed an importance of 
its own. Other leading centres of Europe and the United States 
followed the monumental lead of the Wales. More and more 
researchers and commentators jumped into this field of study that 
was immensely enriched by the working of the League of Nations. 
In the course of a few years, abundant literature appeared on the 
study of the foreign p>olicies of major powers of the world giving 
an indication of the remarkable development likely to push things 
towards the taking of such a study to the level of a scientific 
investigation. The namesofG.M.Gathrone-Hardy,P.A. Reynolds, 
T.E. Evans, L.W. Martin, Quincy Wright, F.P. Walters, F.L. Schuman 
and H.J. Morgenthau may be specially referred to in this important 
direction. 

A study of the international relations and politics during the 
inter-War period, however, looks like a study of the diplomatic 
history of the major European powers. The reason behind it is that 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy dominated the scene and most 
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of the events of the international sphere took place as aconsequence 
of their initiative. To a considerable extent, the United States 
remained 'inasmuch as her concern remained confined to 
consolidating her hold in the Western Hemisphere and in the Far 
East while keeping herself very much involved in the politics of 
European powers to the extent it was conducive to the successful 
persecution of her economic foreign policy. Obviously, during this 
period 'world' largely meant 'Europe'. As such, a study of 
international relations and politics remained, by and large, a study 
of the diplomacy of the major European powers. I have taken note 
of the plausible opinions of a well-known authority on this subject 
like Prof. Quincy Wright that the USA, the USSR and other 
countries of the Middle East, during this period, were generally 
obliged to accept, or respond, asbest as they could, to the initiatives 
taken by as well as to the conditions resulting from the rivalries of 
major European powers. 

Several important books have appeared on this subject, 1 
have, in my humble way, ventured to tread the path with a view 
to make the task of my readers easier and more interesting. For this 
purpose, 1 have followed my own way of classifying the subject- 
matter into different chapters and sought to make each almost 
self-contained. It is on account of this that the readers may com- 
plain about the overlapping of some matter at different places. For 
this, however, I crave their indulgence in view at my consistent 
effort to make the study of each momentous event of international 
importance complete as well as comprehensive, as far as possible, 
atoneplace.ldo not claimany originality in the writing of this text- 
book, though 1 ardently hope that this venture will receive appre- 
ciation at the hands of those to whom it is addressed and thereby 
my labours be suitably rewarded. I shall feel thankful to those who 
will oblige me by conveying their critical observations in the light 
of which necessary changes or improvements will be made in the 
next edition of this book. 


Saroj Bhawan, 

II-A, 112, Nehru Nagar, 
Ghaziabad (U.P.) 


— ^J.C. Johari 
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Contemporary intermtionalrelationsaregoingthroughareorganisation 

in which the old national state and the old state syst^ are being slowly 

moulded into new political forms. Colonies are gaining independence as 

empires are breaking up. National states are being merged into great 
federations. National economies are being completely remoulded. The 
nation-state is being forced to yield the complete freedom of action which 
it has long held under the guise of unbridled sovereign power. New forms 
of political control are evolving. States by voluntary means or und^ 
pressure are being gathered into regional groups and in that form promise 
to be great forces either for peace or for wars of even greater destruction 
and horror than in the past. 


— ^Thorstcn V. Kalijarvi 

"The Persistence of Power Politics" in The Anrmls, American 
Academy of Political Sciences, May, 1948, pp. 10-11. 
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FIRST WORLD WAR 


The world as it emerged from the war, though bleeding and 
exhausted, contained unthin itself the elements of stability and life. 
Three emperors and half a dozen kings, the chiefs of the servants of 
the great military autocracies, had fallen. But constitutionalism, 
whether in the form of limited morxarchy or of a republic, had 
endured the terrific strain. Kaiserism or military despotism was 
dead, if Bolshevism or democratic despotism was still alive. Great 
new principles had been enunciated which implied far-reaching 
change. 


— H.W.V. Temperley' 


The history of international relationsand politicsfinds its significant 
start from the First World War that rang out the old epoch and 
instead rang in the new one. To a chronologist, the nineteenth 
century ended in December 1 899, but to a student of world politics 
ordiplomacy it had its termination in 1914 when the first great war, 
called World War, entailed the exit of old state system. Instead, a 
new pattern emerged on the scene after the peace settlements of 
1919. A historian may say that even before the first great war, the 
'European international system' had worked with several 
intermittent crises which had provoked jingoistic outbursts in the 
states concerned, but a critical student of international politics 
would say that for the most part neither the mass of ordinary 
people nor even the ruling few were much concerned with, what 
we now term, 'foreign affairs'. As a matter of fact, the war of 191 4- 
18 "closed the door for ever on that world of automatically 
functioning international system and general unconcern with 
politics between nations. Above all, the First World War began the 

1 . See Tempoley (ed.): A Hiitory of the Peace Conference of Paris (London: Oidord 
Universlly Press, 1920), Vol. 1, p. xxvi. 
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destruction of the prinnacy of Europe in international system and 
its empires overseas which the Second World War completed. ^ 

The Pre-War World: Scramble for Empire-Building and Forma- 
tion of Antagonistic Alliances 

The history of battles is as old as mankind. Whether it is the ancient 
period finding its termination in the fifth century, or it is the era of 
the middle ages winding itself up after the fifteenth century 
followed by the most momentous epoch of the modem age, every 
phase of people's life has been full of fights, big and small. But the 
story of the war of 1914-18 has an unprecedented importance in 
view of the fact that a holocaust of such a massive magnitude 
occurred for the first time. It "was a total-war in the sense that to 
ensure victory the belligerents were finally compelled to mobilise 
totally their resources, their manpower, manufacturing and 
extractive industries, their farming, shipping transport and 
communications system."^ Besides, after American President 
Wilson raised the call of making democracy 'safe' in the world, it 
assumed a form of its own.* Henceforth, the war looked like a 
conflict between the principles of liberty and autocracy, between 
thenormsofmoralinhuenceand material force, between theideals 
of a government by consent and a rule by compulsion. 

A study of the First World War, both general and particular, 
informs us to have a brief look into the conditions of the pre-war 
times. Broadly speaking, the war was a definite result of three 
factors — insatiable imperialism, aggressive nationalism, and ebul- 
lient militarism — all combined together to have their motivating 
force in the diplomatic manoeuvres of the great powers of that 
time. Maintaining 'balance of power' on the continent, France's 


2. F.S. Norlhedge and M.J. Grieve: A Hundred Years of International Relations 
(London: Duckworlh, 1 971 ), p. 91 . Ja waharlal Nehru testified to the same thing 
in these words: "So with the coming of the war, ended the epoch of the 
nineteenth cenhiry. The majestic and calmly flowing river of western civilisa- 
tion was suddenly swallowed up in the whirlpool of war. The old world was 
gone for e\’er. Something new emerged from that whirlpool more than four 
years afterwards." Glimpses of World History (Bombay: Asia Pub., 1964), p. 641. 

3. Northedge and Grieve, op. dt., p. 90. 

4. It may be noted here that President Wilson used the term 'democracy' to cover 
those states, whether monarchic or republican, that had a government by 
'consent' as opposed to those under personal or militarist governments. See 
Tempcrley, op. dl., p. xxiii, n 1. 
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claim of embarking on a 'civilising mission' having its essential 
impact on keeping the menace of German aggression in check, 
Italy's irredentism manifesting itself in the form of having its own 
fruits of colonial exploitation in Africa, Germany's stress or kultur 
finding its expression in Kaiser's bombastic utterances of military 
might, and Japan's ambition to have a free area for colonial 
exploitation in the Far East all had their cumulative effect on 
pushing things to the brink of the first global holocaust. 

Theempire-buildingactivityofBritaininformedhcrstatesmcn 

to adhere to the expedient policy of 'balance of power' that issued 
the injunction: 'Thou shalt not grow formidable; thou shalt not 
resort to war'. Thus, British statesmen strove to maintain a 'just 
equilibrium' between the nationsas could prevent anyone of them 
from being in a position to dominate the rest. "Reduced to practical 
politics, it involved collective action against such a threat to the 
security of the community as was involved in the disproportionate 
strength of a potential aggressor."^ In order to implement this 
policy successfully, Britain followed the course of entering into 
bilateral and multilateral alliances in the face of imperialistic 
antagonisms.^When she failed in having such an alliance with 
Germany, she had one with Japan in 1902. When she signed the 
Anglo-Russian Convention in 1907, the Triple Entente' or Entente 
Cordiale (involving the membership of Britain, France and Russia) 
came into being. As we shall see later, German attack on Belgium 
in August, 1914 was deeply resented by the British government 
and that forced her to take to the path of war so as to restore the 


5, C.M. Garlhorne-Hardy: A Short History of Inlemalional Affairs. 1920 1939 
(London: Oxford University Press. 1964), p. 11 . The real strength of Britain lay 
in her navy that ascribed to her the title of the 'mistressof ihoscas', Itissaid that 
up to 1900, she followed the path of 'splendid isolation'. But the growth of 
German naval power informed her statesmen loseekanalliance with Germany 
For instance, in 1899. Joseph Chamberlain publicly expressed the view that 
"while we should not remain permanently isolated on the continent of Europe 
... the natural alliance is between ourselves and the great German Empire." 

ibid , p. 12. , ^ 

6. As W.P. Hall and W.S. Davis observe: "France and the British Empire clashed 

at many points in Slam, in Egypt, in Oceana, north of Gulf of Guinea, and along 
the headwaters of Nile. The British Uon and the Russian Bear growled at one 
anotheracrosshalfa dozen Asiatic frontiers; and ihcTrans-Caucasian Railway 
had brought Russian Cossacks within striking distance of the Khybcr Pass. " 

ThcCoursco/Europesmcc Wflfcrfoo (New York: Appleton-Cenlury-Crofts. 1957), 

p. 493. 
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balance of power on the continent 

The role of France has its genesis in the conditions arising 
after the great revolution of 1789. It unleashed the forces of French 
imperialism. For our purpose what is important is the great 
humiliation that the French people had suffered in the battle of 
Waterloo in 1814. After the 'total defeat of Napoleon' and his exile 
to St. Helena, the statesmen of Britain , Russia, Austria and Prussia 
held the Vienna Congress in 1815 to divide, what the Secretary of 
the meet (Gentz) termed, 'the spoils of victory'. But the Vienna 
settlement could not prove a lasting affair in view of the fact that 
leading victors had their own axes to grind. Then, France had 
another humiliating experiment when she lost the provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany in the Franco-Prussian war of 1871. 
As a result of this, she was deprived of the iron-rich areas that 
entailed a heavy loss to her industrial power. To take revenge 
naturally became the determinationof the French people. Moreover, 
when they tried to compensate their loss with colonial adventures 
in Morocco in 1905, they were once again checked by the power of 
German imperialists. For this reason, France acted like the most 
important member of the Entente Cordiale formed in 1914 and 
played the most crucial role in the First World War tha tentitle d 
Paris to become the venue of peace settlements. However, one 
should not feel astonished at such an alliance of France with Britain 
and Russia in view of the fact that the cementing force was the 
common danger to all from the side of Germany and Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 

The hunger for imperial exploits and traditional rivaliy 
towards France were the two significant factors that determined 
the role of Germany in this great war. "If England, the fortunate, 
was not satisfied, the others were even more dissatisfied. And 
especially Germany, which had joined the great Powers rather late 
in the day and found all the rip>e plums gone."^ Ever since the 
unification of the country under Bismarck, Germany emerged as a 
strong power of ihecontinent. With thecaptureof Alsace-Lorraine, 
she had already given a shocking defeat to France. Now a great 
historian like Trietschke could tell his countrymen that 'the days of 
England’s greatness are over'. Conscious of the eventual 
confrontation with Britain and France in time to come, the 'iron 


7. Nehru, op. cit., p. 612. 
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Chancellor' (Bismarck) played a very importantpart in the forma Hon 
of the League of Three Emperors (Germany, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary) in 1 873. But when, five years after, at the Berlin Congress, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia grappled with each other over the 
'Near-Eastern Question', Bismarck threw his lot with the emperor 
of Austria without caring at all for the resentment of the Russj^^ 
czar.® Not only this, in 1879 he signed a ' dual alliance' with the 
"Austrian Chancellor that obliged Germany to defend Austria 
against Russia. In T882 it became the 'Triple Alliance' with the 
joining of Italy^ ^ 

And yet Bismarck struggled hard to maintain terms with 
Russia that culminated in signing the Reinsurance Treaty of 1887. 
It failed to have a lasHng effect, for the Emperor abrogated it after 
the exit of Bismarck in 1890. The new Emperor followed the course 
of challenging the power of Britain, France and Russia and instead 
establishing closer connecHon with Austria-Hungary, Italy and 
Turkey. Heridiculed the fact of vast BriHsh empireinthefaceofher 
small territorial make-up. The Navy Act of 1900 frankly declared: 
"Germany must have a fleet of such strength that a war against her 
would involve such risks even for the mightiest naval power, as to 
jeopardise the supremacy of that power." Moreover, the German 
government, in this way, could throw a formidable challenge to the 
British naval power. The British authorities could never forget the 
fact that Germany had annexed Schleswig-Holstein without their 
consent and that she had supported Austria-Hungary against 
Russia in the Balkan wars of 1912-13 like, as the German Emperor 
said, "a king in the shining armour."’ Obviously, the British 
statesmen viewed with disfavour the German tariff system, 
embryonic German navy, the Teutonic demands for colonies and 
the commencement of German competition overseas in steel and 
iron products.'® 


8. Vide this agreement, Austria was allowed to 'occupy and 'administer' the two 
Balkan prindpalilics of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Tlius, the Russian diplomat 
(Ivan AksakofO in an accusing tone cried out; "The Congress is a conspiracy 
against the Russian people in which the Russian representatives have taken 
part." 

9. See F.L. Schuman: Internationa] PoUtici (New York: McGra w Hill, 1941), Ed. Ill, 
p. 76. 

10. Hall and Davis, op. dt., p. 492. F. Fischer regards the German navy laws of 1898 
and 1900asan inevitable product ofCerman economic expansion and straining 
afterworld power." Germany's Aim in the First World War (London, 1967), p. 17. 
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The year 1870 is important in the diplomatic history of Italy. 
The era of her 'unification' was now replaced by the era of her 
'irredentism'. The endeavours of Cavour (a statesman). Garibaldi 
(a warrior), Mazzini (a poet and prophet of nationalism) and 
Emmanuel (a tactful ruler) succeeded in bringing about the 
unification of the country. It, however, led to the movement for 
'Unredeemed Italy' thatcomprised Trieste, Tentino and the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic sea still imder the control of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. It became a source of rivalry between Rome 
and Vienna and yet Bismarck could make Italy a member of the 
Triple Alliance' in 1882. As Italy felt like an unsatiated power in 
matters of colonial expliots, she looked towards Africa for exporting 
her population as well as for collecting resources for the purpose 
of her economic development 

In this direction, Italian statesmen could not make much 


headway as their ambition was baulked at Tunis in 1881 and then 
in Abyssinia (now Ethiopia) in 1896, though they could have some 
satisfaction after capturing the sterile area of Tripoli in 1911. 
However, the way Italy defected from the Triple Alliance' and 
went over to the side of the Allies in 1915 after making the secret 
treaty of London (1915) confirmed the old impression of Bismarck: 
"Insatiable Italy, with furtive glances, roves restlessly hither and 
thither, instinctively drawn on by the odour of corruption and 
calamity — always ready to attack anybody from the rear and make 
off with a bait of plunder. It is outrageous that these Italians, still 
unsatisfied, should continue to make preparations and to conspire 
in every direction."” 

V^ereas the 'unification' of Germany and Italy created 
conditions leading to the first great war, the want of the same in the 
case of Austro-Hungarian empire could have its own effect in this 
connection. The Habsburg rulers had a ramshackle empire, big on 
the mapbut full of discordant elements. 'The rising tide of nationalism 
appeared as a challenge to its polyglot character. The Serbs, the 
Slavs, the Maghyars, the Croats and the Ruthenians developed 
aggressive nationalistic aspirations, but the Hab^urg rulers failed 
to satisfy their sentiments. Rather their policy of repression added 
fuel to fire. The southern part of the empire became affected with 
the 'pan-Slav movement led by the people of Serbia. The people of 
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Serbia had their own grievances towards this empire ever since it 
had grabbed its provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina soon after 
the ^rlin Treaty of 1878. Besides, the Russians could not tolerate 
their loss of concessions in Turkey after signing the Treaty of 
Stefanoin March, 1878. 

Thus, the Czar supported the 'bigger Serbia movement' and 
acted like the 'big brother' of the Slavs. The Russian government 
also looked in the success of such a movement her eventual gain 
over the p>ort of Constantinople and the straits of Dardenclles and 
Bosphorus. As a matter of necessity, Germany supported the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. She had her own interests in the Near 
East and, for this purpose, wanted to curb the growing power of 
Russia that was a great obstacle in the way of launching the most 
ambitious project in the form of Berlin-Baghdad railway line. For 
this reason, the Balkan area became the most coveted prize that, in 
termsof international politics, looked likea 'powder box'. It is here 
that the two Balkan wars took place that sharpened movement 
towards the occurrence of the great war; it is here that the most 
immediate cause of it (in the form of assassination of the heir- 
apparent to the throne) found its place.’^ 

The role of Russia finds its place in what we have seen in the 
case of other European countries. She was in a very peculiar 
position because of her own imp>erialistic designs in the Near East 
and in the Far East. Keeping in view the menace coming from the 
side of Germany and Austro-Hungarian empire, Russia joined the 
Entente Cordiale in 1904 and thereby strengthened the bond of 
friendship with Britain and France. She adhered to it in spite of the 
fact that Britain had signed an alliance with Japan in 1902and then 
Japan had given her a crushing defeat in 1904. However, the most 
pressing situation prevailed in the Balkan area where she was face 
to face with the Austro-Hungarian empire. She supported the 
Serbians against any possible attack from the side of Vienna. The 
basic cause of difficulty here was the existence of rival ambitions 
of Russia and Habsburg empire in the areas that were being 
released from the Turkish control. Economicas well as nationalistic 
groups in the Austro-Hungarian empire were committed to a 
policy of expansion southward through Bosnia and Macedonia to 


12. W.H. McNeill; Tht Contemporary World (Atlanta; William Morrow and Co., 
1967), p. 2. 
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the Aegian sea. Here it all coincided with the interest of German 
financiers who had obtained from the Sul tan of Turkey the right for 
a projected railway line across the region of Asia Minor. 

All this turned the Balkan area into a theatre of conflict. The 
Russians could not tolerate any further encroachment of the 
German or the Austro-Hungarian rulers in the direction of crush- 
ing the people of Serbia and Montenegro. Thus, the movements of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary produced formidable trends. These 
were viewed with Russia with misgivings, for they threatened her 
own ambitions in pushing Turkey out of Europe and herself taking 
over the Balkans whose Slavic peoples she had long hoped to be 
able to dominate. In this way the "world's trouble spot at this time, 
however, was in the Balkan peninsula, and this turned out to be the 
place where World War I was brewed."’^ 

Though a non-European power, Japan had her own share in 
fomenting conditions leading to the outbreak of the first great war. 
After defeating China in 1894-95 and then Russia in 1904-05, the 
Japanese successfully crashed the exclusive club of imperialistic 
nations by annexing Korea in 1910. Having defeated Russia, Japan 
could secure all privileges of colonial exploitation in Korea (that 
she had converted into a 'protectorate' in 1905) and her hold over 
Manchuria also became unassailable. Now she made herself ready 
to start an aggressive programme of her own in Asia. However, the 
most noticeable thing about the role of Japan in the first great war 
is that, in spite of being a victorious power and then gaining some 
fruits in the peace settlements of Paris, she had to bear the results 
of an 'unhappy diplomatic denouement' at the Washington peace 
settlements.’^ 

All these factors had theircumulativeeffectoncreatinga war 
psychosis in the early phase of the present century. It is well 
observed that the twentieth century "opened with thunder and 
lightning in the air of Europe, and as year succeeded year, the 
weather grew stormier. Complications and entanglements grew, 
the life of Europe was tied up more and more in knots — knots 
which were to cut ultimately by war. All the Powers expected 
war to come and prepared for it feverishly, and yet perhaps none 
of them was keen on it. They all feared it to some extent, for no one 

13. Norman Hill: Contemporary World Politics (New York: Harper and Brothers 

1954), p. 124. 
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could prophesy with certainty what the result of war would be. 
And yet fear itself drove them on to war.^^^The system of alliances 
in the form of Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey) and Entente Cordiale (Britain, France and Russia) signified 
the clear-cut division of great European powers into two camps 
capable of picking up the gauntlet at any time and settle the matter 
by the force of arms. In the initial stages it could be surmised that 
although the military significance of these two understandings 
was not clear, it was widely suspected that they might be the 
framework for military cooperation, should war begin. "Together 
these alignments meant that a war begun in a small way could 
easily spread to involve most of Europe and even more remote 
parts of the world."'® 

Specific Causes : Prelude to the Great Global Holocaust 
From the above, it necessarily follows that the eruption of the first 
great war was conditioned by several factors that had an integrative 
effect of their own. Insatiable imperialism, aggressive nationalism 
and ebullient militarism may be pinpointed as the three main 
factors whose combined effect brought about conditions that 
terminated iheold state system and instead inaugurated a newone 
under the long desired control of an international organisation. 
When the present century opened, it appeared that the world "had 
withinand among its nations a multitude of forces and movements 
crowding for expression. In the field of international relations, it 
was turning the comer on to a wider street with faster traffic. Little 
did the nations realise that some among their number, unable to 
keep up with the pace, would be struck and crushed."'^ 

An analysis of the three specific factors naay briefly be made 
in the following manner : 

1. Insatiable Imperialism 

The industrial revolution changed the economic sphere al together 
that had its natural impact on the social and political spheres. The 
old feudal order was replaced by the capitalist order that necessar- 
ily led to the system of empire-building. The new entrepreneurs of 
major European countries like Britain, France, Holland, Portugal, 

15. Nehru, op. dt, pp. 616-17. 

46. HUI, op. dL, p. 125. 

17. Ibid., p. 123. 
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Spain and Germany looked toward the poor and backward parts 
of the world for the sake of collecting raw materialsand converting 
them into profitable markets. It led to the exploitation of Latin- 
American, African and Asian countries. Theshrewd scholars of the 
new system justified their advances in the name of 'civilising 
mission' or 'white man’sburden' or 'spreading 'Kultur' and the like 
and fully thrived on the prevalence of blind superstitions in the 
subjugated areas. As Hill says : "In those days empire-building 
waslitllecrilicised.most people accepting asa kind of lawof nature 
that the great and powerful nations should govern the weak. 
Governments were not concerned over any problems that might 
arise a few decades later within the empires when native peoples 
would be fired with the desire for self-government."'® 

By its very nature the capitalistic industry was dynamic by 
virtueof thriving on thedevelopmentof science.'’Itsdistinguishing 
mark was acquisitiveness; it was always out to acquire and hold 
more and more and such a hunger could never be satisfied. At first 
it led to thecreationof empires — British, French,German, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, American, Japanese and the like. But 
when it reached a point of saturation, it naturally led to the 
condition of scramble for colonial exploitation. Lenin understood 
this point when he said that 'imperialism is the final stage of 
capitalism' and, as such, the real cause of the First World War was 

'economic'. Anever-growingdenr^and for marketsand raw materials 

made the capitalist Powers race around the world for empire and 
when there remained nothing more for them in the regions of 
Africa and Asia, it led to the emergence of national rivalries. 
"Having covered the world, there was nowhere else to spread, so 
the imperialistic Powers began glaring at each other and coveting 
each other's possessions. There were frequent clashes between 
these great Powers in Asia and Africa and Europe, and angry 
passions flared up, and war seemed to hang in the balance."^® 


2. Aggressive Nationalism 

The French revolution unleashed the force of strong nationalism 


18 . 
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that had its definite impact on the fate of other Eurof>can countries. 
Such a movement resulted in the 'unification'of Germany and Italy 
in 1870. The Italians threw off the hold of the Austrians. It turned 
the Austro-Hungarian empire into a hodgepodge of 
nationalities — Czechs, Poles, Slovens, Ruthenians, Serbs, Croats, 
etc. These nationalities developed the sense of nationalism and the 
peopleof Serbia resented theannexation of their provinceof Bosnia 
with the Austro-Hungarian empire. Herein lies the reason of the 
assassination of the kingand queen of Austria in 1914 at the hands 
of Gavrilo Princep (a member of the terrorist organisation called 
'Black Hand') on June 28, 1914 that lighted the spark and kindled 
the blaze of the first great war. 

Towards the end of the last century and thereafter, the trend 
of nationalism became irresistibly aggressive. Its spirit turned the 
heads of statesmen with a feeling of national superiority. The 
English nationalists prided themselves with being the controllers 
of thecentreof the world; the French claimed themselves to belong 
to the 'Holy Nation' ; the Germans invoked the teaching of Hegel 
that the state of Prussia alone had the 'march of God on earth'. The 
Russians glorified Slavdom as the Germans did for Teutonism. 
Moreover, while the 'have-nations' (like Britain and France) ex- 
pressed their ebullience in missionary terms, the 'have-nots' (like 
Germany and Italy) clamoured for 'irredentism'. In this way, 
nationalism crossed its liberal framework and rushed towards an 
aggressive direction. Not only this, in order to justify their aggres- 
sive action, great statesmen thoroughly sacrificed the basic norm 
of enlightened nationalism (having its proper reconciliation with 
internationalism desiring all national groups to live side by side in 
freedom and independence) and made it like 'a tool of imperialism 
and tyranny'.^’ 

3. Ebullient Militarism 

The trends of insatiable impjerialism and aggressive nationalism 
naturally led to the trend of potentially ebullient militarism. The 
success of the industrial revolution not only signified invention of 


21. W. Friedman: Introduction to World Politics (London: Macmillan, 1965), p. 31. Sir 
Winston Churchill says: 'National passions, unduly exalted in the decline of 
religion, burned beneath the surface of nearly every land with fierce, if 
shrouded, Arcs. Almost one might think the world wished to suffer. Certainly 
men were everywhere eager to dare." The World Crisis. 19JJ-1914, p. 188. 
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new machines for the productionof goods, it also found es^ression 
in the sphere of armaments. New means of destruction were 
invented for the sake of capturing the pxx)r and backward parts of 
the world. Conscription became the order of the day and military 
aeronautics, submarines, battleships, howitzers, chemicals and 
germs became powerful instruments of destruction of all that 
human civilisation and culture stood for. In every major European 
country defence expenditure increased tremendously. Statistics 
show that such an increase took place by 335 per cent in Germany, 
214 per cent in Russia, 185 per cent in Italy, 180 per cent in England, 
1 55 per cent in Austria-Hungary, and 133 per cent in France during 
the period of fifty years preceding the First World War. It showed 
that power “came to be harnessed in the service of diplomacy and 
war was now looked upon as a mere continuance of policy. 
Absence of power was looked upon as a failure and a humiliation. 
Armed conflict was preferred to doubtful negotiation."^ 

The most violent form of potential militarism appeared in 
Germany where the Prussian landlord and military class was in 
power. The leaders of this class were aggressive and ruthless and 
took pride in knowing nothing about humility. Their aggressive 
pride grew more sharp when they had their supreme leader in their 
emperor Kaiser Wilhelm II of the house of the Hohenzollem. He 
“went about proclaiming that Germany was going to be the leader 
of the world; that she wanted a place in the sun; that her future was 
on the sea; that it was her mission to spread the Kultur, or culture, 
throughout the world."“The writers and intellectuals of other 
countries also justified the way of war in different terms for the 
sake of keeping the system of empire-building intact. For instance, 
John Ruskin, otherwise known as a man of undopbted nobility of 
the English mind, wrote : “ I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of words, and strength of thought, in war, and 
wasted by peace; taught by war, and deceived by peace; trained by 
war, and betrayed by peace; in a word, that they were bom in war, 
and expired in peace. It represented the typical British attitude 
towards problems of war and peace. Though not so frank and 
ou tspoken like the German emperor in respect of making professions 
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of war, the British statesmen made full preparations and their role 
in the armed conflict of 1914-18 proved that, as Kamal Ataturk 
commented, " Britain may lose battles, but never wars."“ 

The causes of the Fi rst World War became a favou ri te subjec t 
of study at the hands of scholars after 1919. Thus, Sidney B. Fay 
enumerated them as militarism, nationalism, economic imperial- 
ism and the newspaper press. However, after examining the 
confidential papers of the belligerent Powers, he concluded that 
“the greatest single underlying cause of the War was the system of 
secret alliances which developed after the Franco-Prussian War."^^ 
Another leading writer on this subject (Quincy Wright) sums up 
the whole situation in these words ; “ Writers have declared the 
cause of the World War I to have been the Russian or the German 
mobilisation; the Austrian ultimatum; the Serajevo assassination; 
the aims and ambitions of the Kaiser; Poincare, Izolsky, Berchtold 
or someone else; the desire of France to recover Alsace-Lorraine or 
of Austria to dominate the Balkans; the European system of 
alliances, the activities of the munition-makers, the international 
bankers of the diplomats, the lack of an adequate political order; 
armament rivalries; colonial rivalries; commercial policies, the 
sentiment of nationality; the concept of sovereignty; the struggle of 
existence; the tendency of nations to expand; the unequal distribu- 
tion of population, the resources, or of planes of living; the law of 
diminishing returns; the value of war as an instrument of national 
solidarity or as an instrument of national policy; ethnocentrism or 
group egotism; the failureof the human spirit; and many others."*^ 

Prof. F. L. Schuman sums up the whole situation in these 
words: “The great war marked the culmination of the struggle for 
power in which the coalitions had engaged for the preceding 
twenty years. For the ambitions of conflicting nationalisnas, the 
strivings of competing imperialisms, the rivalries and tensions 
between hostile and acquisitive economies, the universal quest of 
the nation-slates for power, profitsand prestige came the bloodiest 
and most catastrophic combat of recorded history, sweeping 
country after country into its vortex and shattering utterly, per- 

25. See Warner Moss: "Britain and the Empire" in F.J. Brown, C Hodges and J.S. 
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haps beyond all hopes of repair, the great world society which 
Western civilisation had created. The roots of war were deep and 
ineradicable in the very nature of Western State System itself. The 
genesis of the conflict of 1919 lay in the irreconciliable aspirations 
of Teutons and Slavs, Frenchmen and Prussians, Britishers and 
Germans, strugglingforempires,competingforarmaments, search- 
ing for markets, dreaming of power, security, self-determination, 
and a brighter place in the sun.''^* 

The Prologue: The Balkan Wars and Their Aftermath 
The breaking out of the First World War in 1914 finds its genesis in 
the nerve-racking events that started in the first phase of the 
present century. As we shall see, all discredict, in this direction, 
goes to Germany. Ever since her 'unification' under Bismarck, she 
made remarkable progress as a world power with her enlarged 
army and navy that naturally became the source of ample anxiety 
to the British statesman. Enthused with all this, emperor Kaiser 
Wilhelm II threw his weight about endangering peace of Europe 
and the neighbouring world with reckless abandon. Thus, the first 
event took place in the form of Moroccon crisis where German 
might could give a setback to French power in 1905. However, as 
a result of some diplomatic efforts, the matter could be referred to 
an international conference at Algeciras in 1906 where an accept- 
able compromise could be negotiated. Now the sovereignty of the 
Sultan was preserved and France was permitted to maintain 
special rights over the native jxjlice force. 

Even after this, the Moroccon crisis could not come to an end 
just on account of the obdurate intentions of the German emperor. 
The crisis reopened in 1 908 when at Casablanca the German consul 
gave asylum to the deserters from the French Foreign Legion. Once 
again, resort to diplomacy paid rewards to France vide terms of the 
treaty of 1909. The third and the last important crisis occurred in 
1911 when a German warship landed at Agidirin Morocco with an 
ostensible purpose to protect German mining property there. Its 
real purpose was to protect the French occupaHon of the capital of 
Morocco (Fez). Once again, the threat of war could be averted by 
the efforts of the diplomats who worked out an agreement 
recognising a French protectorate there and ceding to Germany 
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two stripsof the French Congo. In short, the three crises of Morocco 
made it very clear that the German emperor was bent upon 
showing his fighting px>wer which excelled that of France. It all 
upset the statesmen of Britain who wanted a successful implemen- 
tation of their policy of 'balance of power'. Obviously, to the 
"unprovoked nature and the intensity of the German pressure on 
France wasadded confirmation of Britain'sown incipient anxieties 
over Germany."^ 

While the Moroccon crises could be contained by means of 
successful diplomatic endeavours, the same thing could not hap- 
pen in the Balkan region. Here German and Austro-Hungarian 
ambitions coincided that provided ample concern to the Russian 
government Taking advantage of the weak position of Turkey, the 
Austro-Hungarian empire annexed the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1908 that were inhabited by the Serbs. Naturally, 
Serbia resented it. Moreover, it occurred in violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878. Apprehending the consequences of such an 
advance, Russia came to the support of a small state like that of 
Serbia. At once, Germany declared her support to the emperor of 
Austria-Hungary. Under these conditions, and also on account of 
her earlier defeat at the hands of Japan just a few years back Russia 
however, reluctantly compromised with the situation and dared 
not supjx>rt Serbia to the extent of having a full-fledged war with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, 

A second crisis, though of a smaller proportion, developed in 
1911-12 when Italy and Turkey were involved in the tussle over 
Tripoli. In spite of the support of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
to Turkey, Italy could weaken the power of the Ottoman emperor 
and her success in this direction could go to some extent in 
satisfying her appetite for expansion in the Aegian and in Asia 
Minor. In 1912 the first Balkan warbroke out over the question of 
Macedonia. It was fought by Turkey on the one hand and Serbia, 
Montenegro and Greece on the other. It resulted in the defeat of 

29. D.C. Walt, Frank Spencer and Neville Brown; A History of the World m the 
Twentieth Century (New York: William Morrow it Co., 1968), p. 143. In France, 
the long-drawn Moroccon crisis deeply affected public opinion. In 1910 Barres 
was bewailing that the idea of 'revanche' was forgotten or dead. But E. Weber 
remarks that the events of 1911 persuaded "many of the pacific, the hesitant 
and the Indifferent that the threat to France was real, and that war was only a 
matter of time." The Nationalist Revival in France, 1905-1914 (Berkeley, 1959). 
p. 11. 
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Turkey so much so that she was virtually pushed out of Europe. 
Late in the war, the fall of Scutari to the Allies brought about a 
threat of war by Austria-Hungary, backed by Italy and Germany. 
Once again, Russia felt enraged and as a consequence of her 
support to the state of Montenegro culminated in latter' s agreeing 
to withdraw troops from Scutari. Such an action of Russia was 
certainly conditioned by the sentiments of Pan-Slavism. In this 
way, the problem was resolved and a war between the Central 
Powers and Russia was narrowly averted. 

But the second Balkan war of 1913 paved the way for the 
breaking out of the first great war in the following year . It broke out 
between an alliance of Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, Rumania and 
Turkey on the one side, and Bulgaria on the other, over the 
disposition of the territories snatched from Turkey a year before. 
In this fight over the booty of 1912, other major European powers 
showed their own diplomatic interests. While Austro-Hungarian 
empire resented any advantage to Serbia that would amount to her 
territorial gain, Russia favoured it. The point of difficulty was that 
the treaty of London (1912) had no provision as to how the spoils 
of victory were to be dealt with. Italy and Austria-Hungary 
coveted Albania, but Bulgaria stood firm on her demand for 
Macedonia. However, the treaty of Bucharest (1913) ended the 
conflict. Bulgaria left Macedonia; Serbia got nearly 15,000 sq miles 
of Macedonia, whilean area of 18,000 sq miles wasgiven toGreece. 

The two Balkan wars intensified the conditions of cleavage 
between Austria-Hungary (supported by Germany) on the one 
side and Russia on the other. Now the danger of a general 
European conflict in a short time to come had become very well 
apparent. "The war jitters of the nation were intensified when 
Germany in 1913 increased the size of her protective army. France 
took up thechallcngeand lengthened the period of military service 
from two to three years for her soldiers. Russia and Austria- 
Hungary too began to strengthen their armed forces. All seemed 
well aware that a showdown was inevitable."* Even the minor 
countries of the Balkan regions could not remain behind in 
sharpening the trend of cleavage. 'The victorious Serbs and the 
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Montenegrins thought that they would have to fight Austria- 
Hungary before they could rest on their laurels. The defeated 
Bulgers made ovetures for an alliance both with Austria-Hungary 
and the Turks so as to be revenged on their former allies. The 
Greeks hovered uncertainly between the Entente and the Austro- 
German alliance. All of them expected a new war very soon and 
thought any treaties made in 1913 to be the merest scraps of 
pa per. 

The Course of War: Turning of the Tide after American 
Participation and Russian Revolution 

The Balkan crises came to an end with this bold indication that all 
were ready fora great combat. All major countries of Europe, the 
Near East and the Far East of that time looked like having lost their 
balance and filled with blood lustand hatred of theenemy peoples. 
The occasion came on Juno 28, 1914 when Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, nephew of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary and heir to the Habsburg throne, with his queen was 
assassinated while on an official visit to Scrajevo — capital city of 
Bosnia. The ruler of Austria-Hungary placed all blame on the 
Serbian terrorists and thus handed Serbia an ultimatum with 
accusations and demands of an exorbitant nature. Naturally, the 
government of Serbia could not satisfy the terms of the ultimatum 
asa result of which the Emperor of Austria-Hungary declared war 
on Serbia on July 28, 1914againsttheadviceofhisChief of Staff and 
under German pressure.” When Russia resented the action of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, Germany invoked the name of the 
Triple Alliance and, taking advantage of the prevailing situation, 
declared war on France on August 3, 1914. Same day France 
declared war on Germany. At first Great Britain hesitated, but 
when Germany attacked Belgium and thus violated the latter's 
neutral position, she also joined the war the next day. Thus, in a 
very short span of time, it became a fight of the unprecedented 
magnitude in which 26 countries of the world, big as well as small, 
took part at different stages for their own interests. "The outbreak 
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of the war was greeted with wild scenes of popular enthusiasm 
throughout Europe."^ 

Though a world war, Europe became its principal theatre 
with Germany playing the role of the villain of peace.**She took it 
as the best opportunity to crush her traditional rival (France). 
Moreover, owing to the inefficient performance of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, Germany alone became the principal figure of 
the Triple Alliance. As such, France had to play the role of a hero 
of the Allied powers. TheGermans had an occasion to rejoice when, 
in the beginning, they could have much advances inFrance, though 
in the Battle of Marne in early September, 1914 they were pushed 
back by the French army and thereby Paris could be saved. It came 
as a source of relief to Britain as well. The Germans had a great 
occasion to rejoice when in the Battle of Tannenburg, under the 
command of von Hindenburg, they could defeat Russian forces. 

Meanwhile, Russian troops started attacking East Prussia to 
somehow distract the German attention from the western front. It 
could satisfy France and Britain who were treating Russia as a 
'steam-roller' But this move could not succeed owing to the 
corrupt and incompetent staff of the Czar whose results had 
become obvious in the Battle of Tannenburg. Curiously, while the 
Russian troops were defeated by the Germans, they could defeat 
the troops of Austria-Hungary. Among others, while the Turks 
tried to attack the Suez canal, they were repulsed by the British 
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States Involved in World War I 


States 

Dates of Joining the War 

Remarks 

1 . Russia 

(Against Germany) 
August 1,1914 

Separate peace on March 

2. France 

August 3, 1914 

14, 1918 

3. Belgium 

August 4, 1914 


4. Great Britain 

August 4, 1914 


5. Serbia 

August 6, 1914 


6. Montenegro 

August 9, 1914 


7. japan 

August 23, 1914 


8. Italy 

August 28,1914 


9. San Marino 

May 24, 1915 

Against Austria-Hungary 

10. Portugal 

March 9, 1916 


11. Rumania 

August 27, 1916 

Separate peace on May 

12. Greece 

November 28, 1916 

6,1918 

13. United States 

April 6, 1917 


14. Panama 

April 7,1917 


15. Cuba 

April 7, 1917 


16. Nicaragua 

May 7, 1917 


17. Siam 

July 22, 1917 


18. Liberia 

August 4, 1917 


19. Brazil 

October 6, 1917 


20. Guatemala 

April 21,1918 


21. Costa Rica 

May 24,1918 


22. Haiti 

July 12,1918 


23. Honduras 

July 19,1918 


(With Germany) 

1 . Austria-Hungary August 5, 1914 


2. Turkey 

November 5, 1914 


3. Bulgaria 

October 14, 1915 



troops. Faced with such a situation, Britain adopted a policy of 
repression in her 'protectorate' over Egypt and opened fronts of 
attack on Turkey in Syria, Mesopotamia (now Iraq) and Palestine. 
Col;. T. E. Lawrence spent a very huge amount of money and 
thereby fomented a nationalist revolt in Arabia against Turkey. In 
February 1915, British forces gave a crushing defeat to Turkey by 
capturing the strait of Dardenelles and the port of Constantinople. 
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Thereby they could cut off German influence from Western Asia. 

This success^however, failed frombecomingalong-standingaffair 

as the young leader Mustafa Kemal could give a setback to British 
ambition after a couple of months. 

The German colonies in Western and Eastern Africa were 
also attacked by the Allies and they were cutoff from her. In China 
Germany was deprived of her concessions in Kiachow by the 
advance action of Japan. The Bulgarians joined Germany a bit late, 
but they were happy to see that, within a very short time, Serbia 
could be crushed completely by the Austro^erman forces the 
same thing happened with Rumania when the Austro-German 
forces occupied her in 1916. Thus within a spanof about two years, 
the Austro-German forces, called Central Powers, came to occupy 
Poland, Serbia, Rumania, Belgium and a partof France in the north- 
east region. Now they looked towards the western front where 
they had to be in the embrace of mortality on account of strong 
naval power of Britain. At this stage submarine warfare started. 
Apart from using huge Zeppelin aeroplanes to throw bombs on 
London, the Germans decided to intensify the use of submarines. 
Thus, they celebrated a great triumph in May, 1915 when they sank 
the great English Atlantic liner Lusitania that resulted in the 
massacre of a very large number of English and American people. 
The submarine warfare brought unexpected gains to Germany, 
though its incidence provoked the Americans to combat the 
increasing German menace without any more loss of time. Thus, 
when in January, 1917 Germany proclaimed that her forces would 
sink even neutral ships in certain liters, the way for the entry of 
the United States was opened.^ 

36. On January 31, 1917, a German note sent to the United States announced 
unrestricted submarine warfare. It declared that the attempt of Great Britain 
"to force Germany into submission by hunger" compelled women and children, 
the sick and the old, to support grievous privation for the fatherland's sake." 
To end the 'starvation war', the German government "must abandon the 
limitations which it has hitherto imposed upon itself in the employment of its 
weapons at sea." The plea that Germany was Justified in counteracting the 
British blockade by sinking neutral vessels — if they engaged in commerce with 
Great Britain— was unequivocally rejected by the United Stales. She at once 
severed diplomatic relations with Germany and on April 6, 1917 declared war 
on her. The United Slates entered the war, because, in the words of President 
Wilson, "she was made a partner in the stifferings and indignities inflicted by 
the military masters of Germany" , yet her intervention wasnot intended alone 
tosafeguard American interests. In memorablephrases. President Wilson gave 
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The Russian Revolution of November 7, 1917 created a 
peculiar situation that at first went to the advantage of Germany 
and then proved her a counter-productive affair. As a result of the 
victory of the Bolsheviks under Lenin, the role of Russia came to an 
end (vide treaty of Brest-Litovsk of March 3, 1918) and this was 
really a factorof help to the Germans in an indirect way. Lenin gave 
the call of 'Land, Peace, and Bread' and termed the prevailing war 
as a 'bourgeois affair'. But it had its own disastrous effect on the 
morale of the German forces. Lenin's statement that the workers 
must not allow themselves to become the cannon-fodder for the 

advancementofimperialisticaimsofthebourgcoispowerschangcd 

the mindsof theGerman soldiers, for many regiments had actually 
fraternised with the Russian army after the revolution. "Germany 
was war-weary and utterly disheartened, and the seeds from 
Russia fell on the ground that was prepared to receive them. In this 
way, the Russian revolution made Germany weak internally. 

While the Russian revolution had a negative effect, the 
change in the American attitude had its posi ti vc effect on the course 
of war.^ President Wilson took stock of the prevailing crisis that 
was affecting the American commercial interests to an 
unprecedented extent. He gave his message to the Congress in 
which he outlined his historic Fourteen Points and then American 
involvement became a natural development. It may be said that the 
changes in the American foreign policy and Russian political 
system at this stage looked like injecting an ideological element into 
the First World War. Whereas Lenin declared war as a 'bourgeois 
combat' and exhorted all workers to dissociate themselves from it, 
Wilson in his various utterances (as Fourteen Points of January 18, 

Four Principlesof February 11, Four Endsofjuly4, and Five Points 

ofScptcmber27in 1918) "treated democratic self-determination as 


utlcrance lo Ihe lofly aims which inspired his conception of the war of 1914-18. 
'The world must be made safe for demoo-acy"; its peace must no longer be 
endangered by "autocratic governments backed by organised force, which is 
conlroUcd wholly by their wlU and not by the will of the people." E. Upson : 
Europt, 1914-1939 (London; Adam and Charles Black, 1957). pp. 300-01. 

37. Nehru, op. cit., p. 636. 

38. After America jumped into the War and revolution broke out m Russia, "a 
progressive paralysis gripp>ed the eastern front." Z.A.B. Zeman; A Diplomatic 
History of the First V^orid War (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971), p. 207. 
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Four Principles of February 11, 1918 

1 . Thateachpartofthefinalsettlemcntmustbebasedupontheessentialjusticcoflhatparticularcaseanduponsuch 

adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 



. That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game, even the great game, now for ever discredited, of the Balance of Power; but that; 

. Every territorial settlement in volved in this war must be made in the interest and for the benefit of the population 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival States; 
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nanasome rounaanon ot mutual respect tor nght. 

. The establishment of an organisation of peace which shall make it certain that the combined power of the free 
nations will check every invasion of right and serve to make peace and justice the more secure by affording a 
definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit, and by which every international readjustment that cannot 
be amicably agreed upon by the peoples concerned shall be sanctioned. 


The Five Poinis of September 27, 1918 

1 . The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimination between those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be justice that knows no favourites and knows no standards but 
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a sacred cause and chose to interpret America's role in the war as 
that of a crusade: bringing liberty and justice to the war-tom Old 
World. "3’ 

American involvement in the War and then Russian revolu- 
tion had their cumulative effect on turning the tide against Ger- 
many. In the later part of 1918, German power looked like rushing 
towards a disaster in a 'trench warfare/It is true that when the War 
broke out, she possessed the most formidable military machine 
that the world had ever known and that she had the immense 
advantage of fighting on interior lines. But the vast economic 
resources commanded by Allied and Associated Powers came to 
ha ve an upper hand after the Battleof Marne. The German military 
strength was sapped by thencvcr-ceasingdrainon her man-power 
due to the unparalleled casualties of the war. A despatch from the 
British commandcr-in-chief stated: "The rapid collapse of 
Germany's military powers in the later half of 1918 would not have 
taken place but for that ceaseless attrition which used up the 
reserves of the German armies."" Her economic strength was 
sapped by Britain's command of the seas which once again 
demonstrated in an impressive degree the influence of her naval 
power. General Ludendorff made the significant admission that if 
the war "lasted, our defeat seemed inevitable. Econonucally, we 
were in a highly unfavourable position for a war of exhaus- 
tion."-" 

Under these conditions, the 'key figure of the Central Powers' 
(Germany) had to surrender on November 11, 1918 and accept the 
terms of Armistice based on the principles of Wilsonian idealism. 
Lipson has enumerated these reasons of the defeat of Germany in 
the great war:^^ 


39. W.H. McNeill, op. dt ,p. 17. The roleof Wilson and Lenininthefirst World War 
has been cvalualod in different terms. They have been desoribed as the 'two 
Utopians of the early twentieth cenlury. See A.J.P. Taylor: From Serajew to 
Potsdam (New York: Harcourt Brace and World, 1965), p. 45. Different from 
this, A-J. Mayer holds that the First World War was transformed by Wilson and 
Lenin "from a traditional conflict into a crusade of ideals, thus forming a 
watershed' from which flow the major opp>osing currents of twentieth century 
international politics." Wilson Versus Lenin: Political Origins of the New Diplo- 
macy (Cleveland: World Publishing Co.. 1964), pp. 368*93. 

40. See Lipson, op. dl , p. 306. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid , p. 307. 
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1. The condition of war in the second half of 1918 under- 
mined the spiritual resistanceof the German people who 
could not have endured indefinitely the privations to 
which they were subjected and it also had repercussions 
upon those who were fighting at the front. 

2. None the less, Germany's capitulation was due to frac- 
ture of the military machine under the blows inflicted by 
the Allied armies, which drove the army chiefs to trade 
the initiative in demanding peace. The outbreak of popu- 
lar disturbances in Germany and the overthrow of the 
civil regime, did not precede, or occasion the military 
surrender; they followed it when the mortification of 
defeat was added to the sufferings entailed by semi- 
starvation. 

3. The Russian revolution had its own effect. The German 
government had encouraged the forces of disruption in 
Russia in order to relieve the military situation in the 
eastern theatre, but the momentary relief was duly pur- 
chased. The German prisoners of war, released from 
captivity in Russia and re-enrolled in the fighting forces, 
produced a decided determination in the army's mom/e. 
Political ideas recognise no frontier, and the Bolshevik 
contagion soon spread beyond the borders of the Soviet 
Union. 

4. The intervention of the United Slates exerted a profound 
psychological effect on the German people, because it 
drove home the conviction that they could not hope to 
win the war. 

5. The endurance of the French and the sacrifices of the 
Russians were vital contributions to thecventual triumph 
of the Allied cause. 

In this way, the first great warcamc loan end with the most 
inglorious defeat of Germany and, for that reason, being inherent 
with a potential menace whose results appeared after about two 
decades.^’ It all confirmed the observation of Clausewitz: "The 


43. 'The blunders of Cjcrman diplomacy to this fatal result. The prodigious feats 
of German armies contributed were in the end unable to rectify diplomatic 
mistakes and to turn the tide of battle against an anti-German coalition which 
included all the other great Powers of the world and half of the Minor Powers 
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stigma of shame incurred by a cowardly submission can never be 
effaced. The drop of poison which thus enters the blood of a nation 
will be transmitted to posterity. It will undeiinine and paralyse the 
strength of later generation."^ 

Consequences: Emergence of a New State System and Triumph 
of Internationalism 

The termination of the First World War entailed very significant 
results both for the defeated powers and for the world as a whole. 
These may be pointed out as under : 

1 . In terms of power relationships, the chief effectof this world 
conflict was to upset completely the equilibrium between the pre- 
war coalitions and to replace it by the imposition upon the conti- 
nent of Europe the military and diplomatic hegemony of France 
and her new allies in the east. The post-war alliances among the 
beneficiaries of the new distribution of power — France, Belgium, 
Pola nd and the 'Little Entente' States of Czechoslovakia, Yugosla- 
via and Rumania — "created a new condition for the preservation 
of the status quo. Germany disarmed and diminished in size and 
population was reduced to diplomatic impotence."^ 

2. The old state system was replaced by the new one based 
largely on the principle of national self-determination as ex- 
pounded and obdurately stressed by President Wilson. The end of 
the empires of the Hohenzollerns in Germany, of the Habsburgs in 
Austria-Hungary, of the Ottomans in Turkey, and of the Czars in 
Russia entailed the doom of the old monarchical orders and their 
substitution by the republican system of nation-states. Thus, the 
new states of Poland, Finland, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
came into being, while Austria and Hungaiy became separate 
sovereign states in a quite truncated form. A new dimension to the 
politics of international relations was given by the policy of 'non- 
isolationism' adopted by the United States. Hence, in the post-war 


as well. Imperial Germany conquered vaster territories and won a position of 
military preponderance greater than that enjoyed by the first Napoleon, but in 
the end this military empire crumbled to pieces even more rapidly and 
completely than that of Bonaparte." Schuman, op. dt., p. 79. 

44. Cited by Hiller in his Mein Kampf (Translated from German into English by 

lames Murphy), p. 368. ■' 

45. Schuman, op. dl., p. 84. 
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world, it seemed that the predominance of Europe and its Concert 
"were at an end and that the future basis of international govern- 
ment must be world-wide. The system of conference previously 
employed should continue, but the seats on the board previously 
monopolised by five or six European Great Powers must now be 
thrown open to the representatives of some ton times than number 
of States, small and great, collected from every corner of the 
earth. 

3. The First World War brought untold sufferings to mankind. 
It stood as the first notorious example of destruction at such a large 
scale.^^The German power could hold at bay the greatest coalition 
of nations the world had ever seen for about four years with no 
considerable help form theirallies. "'Russia they had totally defeated; 
France they had brought to her knees; and the flower of Britain's 
manhood had fallen as before a scythe in the face of the German 
army."^* For about fifty-one months, the whole world lived in a 
state of acute suspense about the fate of this great holocaust.^’ And 
ultimately, if the German might came to have an unprecedented 
humiliation after the involvement of the United States it was just 
on account of her realisation that if the War "continued, the United 
States could carry on fighting longer than any other belligerent."^ 
If so, Germany deserved a big lesson both for herself and for any 
other power that might repeat the same disastrous drama in time 
to come. For this reason, even genuine grievances of Germany 


46. Galhome-Hardy, op. cil., pp. lS-14. 

47. The total casualties of war have been calculated as under: 

Dead Soldiers (known) 10,000,000 Dead Soldiers (presumed) 3,000,000 

Dead Civilians 13,000,000 Wounded 20,000,000 

Prisoners 3,000,000 War Orphans 9,000,000 

War Widows 5,000,000 Refugees 10,000,000 

Sec Nehru; Climp$es of World History, p. 637. 

48. See. F.S. Norlhedge and M.J. Grieve, op. cil., p. 106. 

49. For instance. President Wilson's confidential adviser (Col. House) said at one 
stage; "The saddest feature of the situation is that there is no good outcome to 
look forward. If the Allies win, it mcanslargely the domination of Russia on the 
continent of Europe. If Germany wins, it means the unspeakable tyranny of 
militarism for generations to come." The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. I, 
p. 285. 

50. Norlhedge and Grieve, op. dl., p. 109. 
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European State System Before and After the War 


Pre- WarPhase 

Post-War Phase 

Independent Statehood 
(newly created states) 

1. 

Portugal 

1. 

Portugal 

1. 

Austria 

2. 

Spain 

2. 

Spain 

2. 

Hungary 

3. 

Switzerland 

3. 

Great Britain 

3. 

Czechoslovakia 

4. 

Italy* 

4. 

Italy 

4. 

Yugoslavia 

5. 

Austria-Hungary* 5. 

France* 

5. 

Latvia 

6. 

France* 

6. 

Austria 

6. 

Lithuania 

7. 

G. Britain* 

7. 

Hungary 

7. 

Estonia 

8. 

Serbia 

8. 

Yugoslavia 

8. 

Poland 

9. 

Greece 

9. 

Albania 

9. 

Finland 

10. 

Bulgaria 

10. 

Greece 



11. 

Rumania 

11. 

Bulgaria 



12. 

Russia 

12. 

Rumania 



13. 

Germany* 

13. 

Czechoslovakia 


14. 

Belgium 

14. 

Belgium 



15. 

Netherlands 

15. 

Netherlands 



16. 

Norway 

16. 

Germany 



17. 

Sweden 

17. 

Poland 



18. 

Denmark 

18. 

Lithuania 



19. 

Albania 

19. 

Latvia 





20. 

Estonia 





21. 

Finland 





22. 

Sweden 





23. 

Norway 





24. 

Denmark 





25. 

Russia 





26. 

Switzerland 




•Great Powers. 

regarding her acute sufferings due to the blockade of all supplies 
by the Allied Powers in 1917-18 were overshadowed by the 
magnitude of her great crime. The victorious slatemen of the Allied 
Powers like Lloyd George of England and Qemenceau of France 
spoke in sharply vindictive tones at the Paris Peace Conference and 
they did not bother for these words of protest uttered by the head 
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of the German delegation (Count Brockdorff-Rantzau): "The hun- 
dreds and thousands of non-combatants who have perished since 
November 11 by the reason of the blockade were killed with cold 
deliberation. Think of that when you speak of guilt and punish- 
ment."®' 

4. The first World War enthused a good number of serious 
statesmen and writers to have a revised look at the subject of war. 
The use of huge armaments informed them to think about need for 
putting an effective check on the race for the production of 
destructive weapons at such a large scale. T^e use of *^he propa- 
ganda technique and the force of ideological utterances (as made 
by Wilson and Lenin) enriched the scope of investigation so as to 
treat them as significant instruments of power politics. Bilateral 
diplomacy was replaced by its multilateral counterpart; the system 
of empire-building became a subject of denunciation and the 
process of decolonisation ushered in having its first manifestation 
in the Mandate System under the control of the League of Nations. 
The trial of war criminals added its own contribution to the 
development of international law. Above all, the war "s<.)cialiscd 
and democratised foreign policy, as an ideal, if not always as a 
reality, and as such it was to remain until the present."®^ 

5. However, the most important effect of the First World War 
should be traced in the triumph of internationalism. The new 
outlook paved the way for the establishment of an international 
organisation for the purpose of maintaining peace and security in 
theworld.The 'father' of the LcagucofNations(Prcsident Wilson) 
in his memorable address at the Paris Peace Conference of Febru- 
ary 14, 19T9 said: "Many terrible things have come out of this war, 
gentlemen, but some very beautiful things have come out of it. 
Wrong has been defeated, but the right of the world has been more 
conscious than it ever was before the majority of right. People that 
were suspicious of one another can now live as friends and 
comrades in a single family, and desire to do so. The miasma (.>f 

distrust, of intrigueisclearcd away. Menare looking eye toeyeand 

saying: 'We are brothers and have a common purjxjse.' We did not 


CarlJ. Friedrich: "German Foreign I’olicy" in Hrown, Hodges and Roucek, up 
dt., p. 166. 

Norlhodge and Grieve, op. dt.. p. 94. 
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realise it before, but now we do realise it, and this is our covenant 
of friendship' 

In short, the First World War ended signifying a "revolution- 
ary change that had taken place in the general attitude to it as an 
institution."^ At the same time, it nourished the soldierly spirit 
inspiring the fire-hot nationalism in the revisionist states from 
which the Second World War sprang and the dread of the renewed 
war from which unwillingness on frie part of the democracies to 
resist that nationalism by force also sprang. The victors laid all the 
blame on Axis Powers, particularly Germany, that reacted to the 
same in a negative, though mild, tone on account of being in a 
humiliating position. In the heart of their hearts the vanquished 
powers waited for the time to take revenge whose disastrous 
effects appeared some twenty years after.“ 


53. Temperley (ed.), op. dl., Vol 1, p. 65. L.CF. Turner is right in holding: 
"Whatever aims they prodaimed during the conflict, none of the Rulers of 
Great Powers really knew what they were fighting about in August, 1914." 
Origins of the First World War (London: Edward Arnold, 1970), p. IIZ 

54. Cathome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 14 

55. Thus, Schuman holds: "Questions of moral resF>onsibility are almost point- 
less after decades of frenzied debate, for none of the actors willed the war. 
Each national group of diplomats, imperialistsand militarists, simply strove 
for certain ends which were valued above peace. The ends were those of good 
patriots everywhere. The striving was not villainy but an act of 
devotion— blind, stubborn, often muddled and stupid but seldom iniquitious 
or dishonourable. If the means to the end spelled ruin and death, the guilt of 
arson and murder fell alike upon all or none." op. dt., p. 76. 
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PARIS PEACE SETTLEMENTS 


The European arrangements made at Paris endured rather longer, 
but, partly through the absence of Russia, they were unstable, and 
within twenty years had been completely upset, the defeated enemy 
of 1929 once more dominating the Continent. It may reasonably be 
held that the failures of 1929 were largely due to the factors beyond 
the control of any statesman of the time: the immaturity of 
American policy and the social upheaval in Russia. Yet, had there 
been a firmer grasp of realities and a more methodical tackling of 
Problems as they arose, more might have been achieved. 

— F. S. Marston' 


he peace settlements made at the Paris Conference of the Allied 
and Associated Powers and perforce accepted by the vanquished 
lowers of Europe like Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 

urkey, in addition to a host of other treaties, big and small, signed 
y Rumania, Greece and the newly created states of Poland, 
ugoslaviaand Czechoslovakia, occupy an important place in the 
ong succession of similar occurrences. However, the Paris meet 
cserves the credit of being the first instance of peace-making on 

suchalargescale.Ifthccombatofl914-18gained the title of being 
e world war, the peace-making after the termination of hostili- 
ics, likewise, deserves the credit of being the first instance in the 
irection of an attempt to bring about an enduring world peace. It 
IS in spite of the fact that the leading statesmen of the victorious 
powers could not immunise themselves from the shackles of 
national self-interest and the over all situation that was compli- 
^ e by the matrix of Wilsonian idealism. Thus, the Paris Peace 
on crcnce of 1919 "was dominated by personalities whom the 
events of the War had made the direchng minds of organisations 


FS^Maniton: Tht Peace Conference of J9t9: Organisation 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1944), p. 229. 


and Procedure (London: 
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far greater than any that had ever previously existed. They wore 
none of the men who could be fettered by a system; they used and 

'scrapped' theirmaterialsruthlessly.andthuscontinuallychanged 

the conference machine to suit the needs of the moments of 
situation."^ 

Paris Peace Conference: Organisation, Working and Initial 
Limitations 

In a correct sense, a study of the peace-making at Paris should be 
treated as complementary part of the study of first World War 
contained in the preceding chapter. What opened at Paris on 

January 19, 1919 wasnotsomethingnew or spontaneous,itwaslike 

a natural development of events having their riseand growth over 
the last few years. It was a big gathering of 32 countries, big and 
small, each represented by a very large number of representatives 
assisted by their staff and press reporters. To make the business 
possible, more than 50 commissions of various sorts were estab- 
lished and coordination among them was effected by the Council 
of Ten, also known by the name of the Supreme Council, made up 
of two representatives each from the United States, Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan. After some time, it became a Council of Four 
consisting of one representative each of the US, Britain, France and 
Italy. When after some time, Italian Prime Minister (Orlando) left 
Paris in a mood of protest against Wilson's insistence on not taking 
into recognition any secret treaty made during the times of war, it 
became a 'group of three'. In this way, the real architects of the 
peace settlements were President Wilson of the United States, 
Prime Minister Lloyd George of Britain, and Foreign Secretary 
Clemenccau of France. 

The routine work of the conference was accomplished by a 
large number of commissionsand committees. There were General 
Commissions to deal with the work relating to the League of 
Nations as labour, war guilt, reparations, ports, aviation, finance, 
economics, and treaty drafting; there wereTerritorial Committees 
to deal with Polish, Greek, Albanian, Czech, Belgian and Danish 
affairs; there were ad hoc committees also to deal with the affairs 
of Baltic region, Alsace- Lorraine, Second Kiel Canal, Luxembourg, 
Saar, Rhineland, reparations, prisoners of war, Ukraine, financial 


2. Sec M .W.V. Temperley (cd.): History of the Peace Conference of Paris (London: 

I loddcr and Stoughton, 1920), Vol I, pp« 236- 37. 
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clauses, Morocco and other overseas territories of the defeated 
powers. But the Council of Four was the most important of all that 
controlled Central Drafting Committee, Committees to deal with 
Enemy Notes and Counter-Proposals, and New Slates Commit- 
tees. The Supreme War Council, formed during the times of war, 
continued to exist so as to exercise control over Council for Supply 

and Relief, Supreme Economic Council, and Submarine Cabal 
committee. 

For our purpose, not the composition of so many commis- 
sions and committees but the working of the conference in (he 
midst of so many limitations and challenging circiimsLances is 
important. First, let us have a brief look at the personality of the 
great leaders who played a decisive rolcon this occasion. The most 
important role was played by President Wilson of the United 
States. His idealism acted like a lengthening chain for the great 
powers of Europe. "An idealist soaring high in the heavens, with 
an air of romantic melancholy about him, a brilliant orator, an 
unskilled statesman from the European standards but unaccus- 
tomed tolheroughand lumblebargaining with hispolitical equals, 

having curious capacity to close his eyes to unpleasant facts 

Wilson wasall the time thinkingof something notconvincing to the 

European diplomats. 'His insistence on 'open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at' created a problem for the statesmen of Europe 

particularly to Orlando, Lloyd Georgeand acmcnceau. Likewise 

h,s ad vocacy of the principle of naHonal self-determination, .IS wo 

shall sec later, created several thorny problems for the seekers of 

lasting sccunty from German invasion' in time to come His 

insistence on not giving Ficurnc to Italy irked Orlando and his 

opposition to the proposal of permanent Allied occupation of the 

Rhineland and Saar basin annoyed Clemenceau. But Wilson could 

not carry his obduracy to the desired extent in view of several 

diplomatic limitations. Thus, whenever his idealism "came into 

^arp conflict with materialism at the conference, in most cases 
materialism triumphed."^ 

PrimeMinistcrLIoydGcorgeofEnglanddesorvesthesecond 

place of importance in this connection. He was bound by his 
commitments made to the people of England at the tinu‘ of 

c ‘Q'^sin 1 918 to makeCermany pay 'shilling forshillingand ton 

3. W.C Ungs.-,m: 77.<r World Since 1919 (l>Ihr Surjecl Pub., 1981). 8lh Ed., p. 8. 
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for ton' and 'hang the Kaiser'. This 'clever Welsh attorney' was 
really at a loss to find the most appealing argument to touch the 
Vanity weakness or self-interest of his immediate listener. He 
could not forget the counsel of Lord Palmerston: "It is the imme- 
diately pending future that determines the conduct of govern- 
ments and not the embalmed past."Thus, he played a role that was 
justified by some English writerson the plea: "Wehavemovedinto 
a world even more bloody and harsh than that of 1918. Peace- 
making will be correspondingly more difficult and the treaties 
may, perhaps have to be made by quite different methods." 

The French delegation headed by Foreign Secretary 
Clcmcnceau was described as "uncontrolling and uncontrolled, 
sleepy and pugnacious; he arose from the long slumbers of sleep 
only when the interests of France were at stake or when there was 
an opportunity of strengthening his country at the cost of some 
smaller power." Nicknamed as 'Tiger' and with a good coinmand 
over English language, he came to the conference like a disillu- 
sioned old ma n, who seemed to have seen all the evils of life, until 
he came to power, he had been known for his violent opposion to 
censorship and governmental controls. Yet when he became the 
Premier and Minister of War, he devised an efficient gagging 
machine of his own. "He probably was the most artful diplomat at 
the conference. The extent of his realism was indicated by his 
prudence in paying lip service to Wilson's ideals while pursuing 
the goal of exalting and securing France as he weakened Ger- 
many."^ 

The Italian delegation was led by Prime Minister Orlando 
who, despite being a learned and eloquent diplomat, lacked 
command over the English language. His obduracy in giving 
recognition to secret treaties (particularly the Secret Treaty of 
London of 1915 whereby Britain had promised Italy major prizes 
after the termination of war) irritated Wilson to the extent that, 
feeling incapable of reasoning out the American President, he had 
to leave Paris for Rome in a 'huff'. Among other delegates, some 

referencemaybemade totheGreekdelegation headed byEletherios 
Venizoles nicknamed as 'the Ulysses of Conference'. Ignace jan 
Pederewski headed Polish delegation; Japan was represented by 


4. CK. Webster: 'Toreword" to Marslon, op. cil., p. xi. 

5. Langsam, op, cit., p. 5. 
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Kimmochi Siaonji, Nobuaki and Makino. As a matter of fact the 
real architects of peace at Paris were Wilson, George and 
C emenceau. The representatives of the defeated powers were not 
allowed any participation at all; they were brought to the confer- 
ence hall like captives and made to sign the documents offered to 
tnem* 

■ started their task in the midst of several 

crucialdifficulties.Jnthefirstplaces,asalreadypointedoutitwas 

a problem as to how to reconcile the idealism of Wilson with the 

matenahsrnof George, CIemenceau,Orlandoand others. The war 

had ended but the challenging question was how to devise a new 
machinery that could perpetuate peace. Second, the problem of 

national minonties cropped upasaresultoftheapplication of the 

doctnne of national self-determination. We may say that, in this 
direction the authors of the peace settlements could make head- 
way to the possible extent by creating the new states of Poland 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and by allowing the status of 
independent states to Austria and Hungary after the dismember- 
ment of the Habsburg Empire. It is a different thing that the 

implementationoftheprincipleofnationalself-delerminationwas 

blended with the forces of 'historical claims' and 'economic ncces- 
sit/ ranged within the overall framework of diplomatic bargain 
Ust, the selection of Paris as the venue of the peace conference in 
recognition of the great role played by France during the days of 
war was unfortunate. "Paris was a nightmare and everyone there 

discontent, hatred, vengeance, cynicism and spite."* 

A critical look at the working and achievements of the Paris 

PeaceConferenceshowsthatthegreatstatesmen of the world were 

really confronted with a large number of cucial issues "The 
number of kriotty problems facing the conference was legion. The 
Pans assemblage had todraw up terms to sarisfy at least the more 
Important Allies. They had to attempt the feeding of the star" ng 
millions in Central and Eastern Europe. There had to be drawn up 


6 . 


(London: MacmUlan, 1920), p. 5 President 
Wilson s Pnvate Secretary (Colonel House) records: 'Taris was a bad pHcefor 

business, where we were hampered by the atmosphere itself; where German 

guilt was assumed a proved fact; subconsdously the shell shocks of Paris 

affected the nerves of all the delegates." Ians 
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a covenant for the League of Nations. And all this had to be done 
in a Europe which in those dark days immediately following the 
war, resembled a seething cauldron. Many nations still were 
involved in combat. The great powers themselves were at odds 
over policies and viewpoints. In retrospect, it seems miraculous 
that any treaty was devised in the pandemonium that was Europe 


in 1919.^'^ 

It is true that, as we shall see later, the Paris Peace Conference 
failed in 'making the world safe for democracy' for ever. And yet 
it did succeed in bringing order out of the prevailing chaos that 
could have a life of about two decades. Guilt lies on those great 
powersthatplayed a very decisive role at the time of peace-making 
and then played an equally criminal role in the devastation of what 
they had done here. Webster observes well: "Few people had 
imagined how difficult and complex the process of peace-making 
was to be. No one had foreseen that the Conference would be the 
centre of world power while the great figures were present at it, 
and that a great part of its time and energy would have to be spent 
on immediate problenas rather than on the negotiation of the 
permanent peace terms. Thus, at the outset, the machinery was 
strangely amateurish and defective. It was only by desperate hard 
work and brilliant improvisation that some kind of order was 
prod uced ou t of the chaotic mess of delegates and experts who had 
to serve and advise their imperious masters, none of whom was 
anxious to confine himself in the straitjacket of official machin- 
ery."® In a word, it "was in an atmosphere poisoned by memories 
of the carnage in the battle fields, of the devastated areas, and of the 
conference came together in the French capital in 1919 and set their 
hands to the task of rebuilding the new Europe."’ 


Major Peace Settlement: Treaty of Versailles with Germany 
Among all peace treaties signed after the First World War, the 
TreatyofVersaillesoccupiesan unparalleled importance of itsown 
in the history of international relationsand p>olitics. Signed between 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers (USA, British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan) and other Allied and Associated Powers 
(Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, 


7. Langsam, op. cit., p. 7. 

8. Sec Marston, op. dl., p. x. 

9. E. Upson; Europe: 3914-1939 (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1957), p. 308. 
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Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, L!beria,Nicaragua,Panama,Pcru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, the Scrb-Croat-Slovenc State, Siam, 
Czechoslovakia and Uraguay)on theonesideand Germany on the 
other on June 28, 1919, it embodied the loud hope that with its 
coming into force, the 'slate of war will terminate''®. It appeared as 
a very comprehensive document running into 440 articles with a 
score of annexures resulting in the territorial and economic 

enlargement ofolhcrStatcs like those of France, Poland, Belgium, 

Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Italy at the expense of German 
empire. The most important provisions of this treaty may be 
summed up as under." 

Territorial Proyisiorzs. TheGermanempire wasdistintegrated 
in its eastern, western and norlhemdircctions. The areas of Alsace 
and Lorraine (captured by Germany in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1871 ) were returned to France; Morsnet, Eupen and Melmedy were 

given to Belgium; the rich areasofcoal mines in theSaarbasin were 

also given to France with the provision that it would remain under 
French control for a period of 15 years so as to meet her loss of 
destruction of mines caused by Germany and then a plebiscite 
would take place under the supervision of the League of Nations 
for the final settlement of its political destiny. The city of Danzig 
was declared 'free' to remain under the sovereignty of the League 
and in customs union with Poland. Moreover, in order to allow 
Poland all access to the coastal city of Danzig, a 'corridori between 
Pomerania and East Prussia was created that naturally separated 
the areas of Posen and West Prussia from the rest of the German 
territory. After a formal plebiscite Lower or Southern Silesia was 
alsogiven away to Poland. Although Memcl was taken away from 
Germany and placed under the control of Allied Powers, it was 
grabbed by Lithuania in 1923 and then given away to her bv the 
Allied Powers in 1924. ^ 

Germany lost northern Schleswig to Denmark as a result of 
plebiscite held in two zones. She leased out the ports of Hamburg 
and Stettin to Czechoslovakia for a term of 99 years. She accepted 
ban on her union with Austria (Anschluss) and recognised the 
territorial independence and integrity of the new State of Austria 
She also accepted permanent 'demilitarisation of the Rhineland 


10. Tcmpcrley,op. di , Vol. 3, p. 110. 

11. For fuU text of the Treaty of Versailles see Ibid., pp. 111-336. 
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and Allied occupation there for a term of 15 years (to be lifted up 
in three phases after 5,10 and 15 years). Luxembourg ceased to be 
a neutral state and subsequently she entered into an economic 
union with Belgium. Besides, she surrendered her special rights 
and claims in China, Thailand (Siam), Egypt, Moroccoand Liberia. 
Her privileges in Turkey and Bulgaria were forfeited. With the 
introduction of the Mandate System under the League of Nations, 
her overseas possessions were taken away and put under the 

control of other ^advanced' nations subject to the supervision of the 

League of Nations. Thus, Britain got mandate over German South- 
West Africa; Britain and France got manda tes over Cameroon and 
Togoland; German pacific islands to the south of the equator were 
placed under the mandatory control of Australia, while those to the 
north of the equator went to Japan. Kiachow was also leased out to 
Japan. 

Mi7ifflry Provisions: Equally drastic were other provisions 
that aimed at crushing the military power of Germany . To limit her 
militarypotential,German General Staff wasabolished. Aban was 
imposed on compulsory conscriptions and military training out- 
side the army areas. Manufacture of tanks, armoured cars, mili tary 
aeroplanes and submarines was prohibited; the strength of the 
army was reduced to 10,000 soldiers with 4,000 officers. The naval 
strength of Germany was restricted to 6 battleships of 10,000 tons, 
6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers and 12 torpedo boats, and a person- 
nel of 15,000 with 1,500 officers. She was asked to dismantle all 
fortifications in the islands of Heligoland and Dune. A similar ban 
was imposed on Baltic and North Sea coasts. The right bank of the 
Rhine was permanently demilitarised to a depth of 50 kilometres. 
It was provided that the German government could adopt the 


method of voluntary enlistment of at least 1 2 years for the ordinary 


personnel and 25 years for officers. It was also stipulated that an 


Allied Control Commission would supervise the execution of the 


disarmament clauses. 


Economic Provisions: No less terrifying were the economic 
provisons of the treaty that subjected Germany to the payment of 
heavy fines. Art. 231 of the treaty said: 'The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm and Germany accepts the responsibility of 
Germany and her Allies for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals 


have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon 
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them by the aggression of Germany and her allies." In Art. 232 it 
was recognised that the resources of Germany were not adequate 
to make complete reparation for all such loss and damage done to 

thecivilianpopulationoflhe Allied and Associated powers and to 

their property. In addition, Germany would reimburse Belgium 
with interestat 5 per cent forall the money the latter had b<)rrowcd 
from the Allied governments during the years of war. For this 
purpose, a reparation commission would be appointed by the 
Allied Powers to determine the total amount of reparation and to 
draw up a schedule of payment distributed over 30 years begin- 
ning from May 1, 1921. Meanwhile, Germany would pay the 
equivalent of nearly $ 5,000,000,000 out of which the cost of the 
army of occupation would be met and the balance applied to the 
reparation. Since full reparation could not be paid in cash , it was 
also stipulated that Germany might pay partly in the form of 
specified commodities. 

Moreover, since the resources of Germany were to be de- 
voted directly to the physical restoration of the invaded areas, the 
Allies were permitted to replace at German expense all merchant- 
marine ships and fishing boats lost or damaged during the war. It 
implied that she was made to surrender half of her ships and a 
quartcrof her steam trawicrsand fighting boats. The Allied Powers 
were also allowed to file with Reparation Commission lists show- 
ing various articles seized by Germany or destroyed in conse- 
quence of military questions as well as lists of building materials 
that they wished to have manufactured in Germany and delivered 
to them to permit 'restoration of the invaded areas'. Finally, the 

Reparation Commission was empowered to recommend action in 

the case of any German failure to make payment of war penalties. 

Germanyalsoadvanced an assurance that the manufacturersof the 

Allied Powers would beaccorded 'most favoured treatment in her 
markets'. 

Until the reparation question was closed, Germany would 
supply large quantities of coal to France, Belgium and Italy and 
build for the Allies a yearly tonnage of 200,000 for 5 years. For 5 
years the Allies were also given special concessions in matters of 
import from and export of goods to Germany. In order to provide 
some landlocked states (like Switzerland and Czechoslovakia) 
access to the sea, certain German rivers (like Elbe, Oder, Nieman 
and Danube) were internationalised and the Rhine was placed 
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overseas possessions for the new Mandate System under the League of 
Nations. Thus, GermanSoulh-WestAfricawentto Britain, Cameroonand 
Togoland to Britain and France, German Pacific islands south of the 
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under a joint commission. The Kiel Canal was thrown open to the 
use of all nations. All German properties, whether private or 
public, in her colonies were confiscated and her pre-war trading 
concessions available to Egypt, Morocco and China were abol- 
ished . Germany was also instructed to return trophies, worksof art 
and flags taken from France in the war of 1 871 and compensate the 

university of Louvain for the destruction of her documents and 
manuscripts. 


Population lost to 


1. France 

2. Belgium 

3. Denmark 

4. Danzig 

5. Poland 

6. Mcmcl 

7. Czechoslovakia 

8. Saar Territory 

Total 


Losses of Germany 
Total German-speaking 


1,874 

60 

166 

331 

3,855 

141 

48 

652 

7,127 


(in thousands) 


Other 

Languages 

Speaking 


1,634 

240 

50 

10 

40 

126 

315 

16 

1,364 

2,491 

72 

41 

7 


652 

— 

4,134 

2,993 


Source: Etienne Manloux; The Carthaginian Peace or the Eco- 

ZZ York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1952), p. 70, n. I. 


fo ^ number of horses, sheep and cattle 

remover 'he skull of Sultan M'kwada (that was 

R T \ °f German East Africa and taken 

ain 

Legal Provisions: The treaty also contained some clauses 
relating to war guilt and punishment to the wrong-doers For this 
pur^se, the German Emperor (Kaiser William 10 w“s arraS 

^nctity of treahes. Germany also agreed to surrender mher per- 
sons accused of having commi tted acts of violaHon of the la wsLd 
customs of war. (The trial of the Emperor could not take p7ace as 
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the government of the Netherlands refused to extradite him. 
Hindenburg also escaped. Thus, only a few unimportant German 
officers could be tried and punished by the war tribunals.) 

In short, this treaty reduced the European area of Germany 
by one-eighth and its population by 6,500,000. She was deprived of 
her major resources at home as well as abroad. Her merchant 
marine was reduced from more than 5,000,000 tons to fewer than 
5,00,000. The navy was virtually wiped out and in respect of 
military strength it looked like Belgium's counterpart. She heavily 
suffered in termsof loss of natural and mineral resources like iron, 
coal, zinc and lead. She was deprived of her overseas possessions 
that comprised 13,000,000 people and 9,000,000 sq miles of terri- 
tory. The net result of all was that Germany was crushed and 
crippled in all respectsand by all means. It "so broke down the pre- 
war industrial complex that fora long time Germany was incapable 
of producing a healthy economy functioning anywhere near its 
former level of efficiency. Finally, the defeated nation signed a 
blank reparation cheque."*^ 

Just to maintain some semblance of international courtesy, 
the draft of the treaty was sent to the members of German 
delegation who were allowed to offer their 'Observations' on it.'^ 

It afforded them an opportunity to express their protest in three 
important directions:’^ 

1. The Wilsonian idealism emphasised the principleof national 
scif-determinationand Germany accepted it asabasisof surrender. 
In other words, it constituted thebasisof armistice in 1918. And yet 
it was dishounoured by the victorious powers in view of the fact 
that predominantly German-inhabited areas like those of Danzig 
and Memel were taken away from her; the Saar basin was placed 
under the alien control for 15 years; Rhineland was permanently 
demilitarised and her union with Austria was forbidden. It was 
contended that the principle of national self-determination was 
going to be applied solely to the disadvantage of Germany that 
must, on the contrary, be equally valid in all states and must be 
applied specially where a population of German origin desired 

12 . Langsam, op. dl., p. 18 , 

13. ^ TheOb^rvationsof thcGcrman Delegation on the Draft Treaty of I’eaco" 
inThe American Journalof International Law. Vol. 13of 1919, For a summary of the 
same see Lipson; Europe. J9J4-1939. pp. 31 M4, 

14. Ibid., pp, 312-14. 
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adherence to the territory of the Gennan empire. 

2. The vexed question of reparation was also touched. It was 
contended that the obligation of Germany exceeded the scope of 
initial agreement and if the victorious powers persisted in impos* 
ing upon her a debt that robbed her of every possibility of a future, 
the German people would feel themselves condemned to slavery. 

3. The exclusion of Germany from the League of Nations for 
the 'time being' was also resented. 1 1 was, therefore, contended that 
she be admitted to the international organisation on the Ttasis of 

equality'. 

The 'Observations' boldly contended: "This is not the just 
peace we were promised. It stands in full and irreconciliable 
conflict with the basis agreed upK>n for a just and durable peace.... 
It will be difficult to imagine how harder terms could be imposed 

upon an imperialistic Germany.... Apermanentpeacecannever be 

cstabl ished upon the oppression and enslavement of a great nation. 
Thcncwpeacemustbeapcaceof justiceand Ihereforeof voluntary 
agreement."’* 

The protests of thcGermandelegation were carefully studied 

by the victorious powers and then a comprehensive 'Reply' was 
sent rebutting their contentions on the following grounds:'* 

1 . If on the territorial settlement the decision in 'certain cases' 
was against Germany, it was not done with some vindictive 
motive; it was rather an inevitable result of the fact that an 
appreciable portion of the territory of the German empire con- 
sisted of districts which had in the past been wrongfully appropri- 
ated. Every territorial settlement of the peace treaty had been 
determined upon after a careful and laborious consideration of all 
religious, racial and lingustic factors in each particular country. 
The fa te of Danzig and Memel, for example, was linked with giving 
an outlet to the sea to Poland and Lithuania respectively. The 
forfeiture of overseas German possessions was merited in view of 
the sufferings of the native population under German colonial 
administration as well as of necessity for safeguarding against the 
establishment of bases for military imperialism. 

2. Justice demanded that compensation should be made by 
Germany toall damages sustained by thecivilian population of the 


15- Ibid., pp. 311 and 314. 
16. Ibid., pp. 314-17. 
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Allies. Besides, the defeated country was intact and in no way 
suffering from the devastation brought upon the land and homes 
of the Allied people. 

3. Germany could not be admitted at once to the membership 
of the League of Nations, for it was impossible to expect the free 
nations of the world to sit down immediately in equal association 
with those by whom they had been so grievously wronged. 

On the basis of these counter conten tions, the 'Reply' strongly 
F^ffirmed: "Justiceis what the German delegation asks for, and says 
* that Germany had been promised. Justice is what Germany shall 
have. But it must be justice for all. There must be justice for the dead 
and wounded, and for those who have been orphaned and be- 
reaved that Europe might be freed from Prussian despotism. There 
must be justice for the people who now stagger under war debts 
which exceed thirty thousand million pounds that liberty might be 
saved. There must be justice for those millions whose homes and 
land, ships and property German savagery has spoliated and 
destroyed. That is why, the Allied and Associated Powers have 
insisted as a cardinal feature of the treaty that Germany must 
undertake to make reparation to the very utmost of her power; for 
reparation for wrongs inflicted is of the essence of justice.... It is a 
peace of right and fulfils the terms agreed upon at the lime of 
armistice."'^ 

The lines of rebuttal furnished by the victorious powers can 
not be appreciated by a detached critic. The Treaty of Versailles 
was found defective on many counts and, as the later events 
showed, it was taken as the real cause of pushing conditions 
towards another global holocaust after twenty years that brought 


17. Ibid,, p. 315. A powerful defence of thisstond may bo scon in Iheintcrpreijhon 
of an English writer in these words; “A sedulous propaganda put out by the 
vanquished Powers, and by the Germany in particular, had led even ^esp^^n- 
slblc writers on inicmalional affairs constantly to condemn thcsclilcmeni as a 
whole, and the Treaty of Versailles in particular as a vindictive and fraudulent 
departuiefrom theprindplos on the faith of which Germany had laid down her 
arms. This legend that the peace was ruined by the substitution of Machiavel- 
lian principles of 'Old Diplomacy' for the ideals on which it purported to be 
based must emphatically bo denied. On the contrary, there has surely never 
been construed a peace of so idealistic a character." G.M. Galhorne-Hardy: A 
Short History of Irtterruitiortal Affairs, 1920-1939 (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1964). pp 17-18 
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^untold sufferings to the humankind'. Thus it may be criticised on 

the following grounds: . . i- 

1 . It assumed the form of a 'dictated peace'in view of the fact 

that the principle of 'reciproci t/ was thoroughly dishonoured. The 
German representatives were not at all taken into consultation. 
Rather, they were given the draft of the treaty so as to present their 
'Observations'. As we have seen, even the notes of protest offered 
by them were greeted with counter-arguments. Finally, the docu- 
ment was presented to the German leaders who had no odier 
option but to place their signatures on it. Upson, therefore, com- 
ments that it "did not assume the form of a pact freely negoHated 
between the belligerents; it was an instrument imposed by the 
conquerors upon a crushed and humiliated fOe."** An enlightened 
student of international politics admits that in this case even 
ordinary courtesies of international intercourses were not ob- 
served; the German delegates were treated like captives; they were 
taken before the peace-makers only two times — once for receiving 
the draft treaty and then for putting their signatures upon it. For 
this reason, it "was imposed by the victors on the vanquished, not 
negotiated by a process of give and take between them. Nearly 
every treaty which brings a war to an end is, in one sense, a dictated 
peace, for a defeated Power seldom accepts willingly the conse- 
quences of its defeat. But in the Treaty of Versailles the element of 
dictation was more apparent than in any previous peace treaty of 
modern times."'’ 

2. The principle of national self-determination, as contained 
in the idealism of President Wilson, was not properly honoured. 
Rather it was exploited by the victorious powers to crush Germany 
in every possible way and by all possible means. It attempted to 
destroy the German reich. Thus, it provided a handle to an 
aggressive leader like Hitler to raise the call of Pan-Germanism 
whose effective implementation entailed the destruction of Aus- 
tria in 1938 and of Czechoslovakia a little after. The ban on 


18. Lipson, op. dt., p. 311. 

19. Carr: Inlermtional Relations between the Two World Wars, 1919-35 (London: 
Macmillain, 1952), p. 4. The Germans could never forget that this treaty was 
signed by a 'pale and nervous' Foreign Minister Herman Muller. Thus, the 
German Assembly at Weimar “voted a conditional acceptance, objecting to 
artides saddling Germany with the guilt of begiiming the conflict, demanding 
the surrender of certain war criminals and accusing her of violating the code of 
war." Langsam, op. dt., p. 13. 
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anschluss, for example, was a Hagrant violation of the principle of 
national self-determination. Though Germany accepted the ces- 
sion of Posen and West Prussia to Poland as these areas had a 
majority of the Poles, she had every reason to resent the creation of 
Polish corridor' that separated East Prussia from the rest of the 
country. It showed that the "Polish question was solved in a 

fashion that left behind a residue of ill-will to trouble Polish- 
German relations."” 


3. The terms of the treaty were unduly harsh. Germany was 

notonly politically dismembered to a considerable extent, she was 
also subjected loexcessive burden of reparation. Her great officers 

were designated as 'war criminals' and plans for their trial were 
prepared. The total liability of Germany was fixed at a point that 
was impossible for her to redeem. It was for this reason that the 
work of calculating her total liability was left for the Reparation 
Commission that could not function effectively and, as time passed 
eventually, it had to wind itself up. "The prospects of a crushing 
reparation amount and of a long military occupation, the forced 
destruction of the mechanism and equipment of the German 
national army under the eyes of an Allied Commission and the 
abolition of conscripHon were the humiliations difficult to bear 

4. As a matter of fact, the Treaty of Versailles served the 

purpose of France at the expense of Germany. Besides, other major 

Allied and Associated Powers (like USA and Britain) did a great 
wrong by strengthening the argument of Clemenceau to a highly 
undeserving extent. In doing so, Britain sacrificed its traditional 

wWch Mo rir °f power,' a mistake for 

which Lloyd George wascondemned by hisown people as 'Wilson's 

puppy dogf. In not much time, British statesmen realised their 
mistake and reverted to the course of maintaining the balance of 
^wer on the continent by giving fresh doses of strength to 
Germany. A sharp divergence of approach developed and the 
result was that diplomatic rift between England and France "pro- 
vided Germany with an escape."^ 

5. Above all, while this treaty punished Germany by all 
possible means and in every possible way, it could not establish an 


20. Ibid., p. 11. 

21. See F.L. Benns: European History Since 1870. 

22. AJbjerg and Albjerg: Europe from 1914 to the Present, pp. 83-84 
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effective machinery to preserve its labours. It all depended upon 
the might of three great Allied Powers (USA, Britain and France) 
to keep the results of this treaty in existence. However, it could not 
happen. The burden of responsibility was so great that the USA 
excluded itself from the League of Nations; Britain reverted to the 
course of ^balance of power'; France alone remained in the field 
fighting for maintaining the 'system of security'. The triumph of 
Bolshevism in Russia and a longing to see its end eventually led to 
the emergence of the course of 'appeasement that had its sinister 
rep>ercussions after 1930. A far-sighted statesman like Gen. Smuts 
of South Africa could well take it into consideration when he issued 
astatementsoonafterpladng his signatures on this treaty of peace. 
He said: "The promise of the new life, the victory of the great 
human ideals, for which the peoples have shed their blood and 
their treasure without stint, the fulfilment of their aspirations 
towards a new international order and a fairer better would, are 
not written in this Treaty, and will not be written in treaties.... A 
new heart must be given not only to our enemies but also to us; a 
contrite spirit for the woes which have overwhelmed the world; a 
spirit of pity, mercy, and forgiveness for the sinsand wrongs which 
we have suffered. 

In short, the Treaty of Versailles caused the deepest humili- 
ation to Germany. It crippled her economically, segregated her 
politically, humbled her militarily, humiliated her nationally, and 
exhausted her physically. She stood likea pale person in thecomity 
of nations. An aggressive nationalist like Hitler, for all these 
reasons, described it as 'an instrument of unlimited blackmail and 
shameful humiliation'.” His 'Political Testament' of 1926 con- 
tained in the Mein Kampf, inter alia, boldly asserted: 'The future 
goal of our foreign policy ought not toinvolvean orientation to the 
East or the West, but it ought to be an Eastern policy which will 
have in view the acquisition of such territory as is necessary for the 
German people. To carry out this jx>licy, we need the force which 
the mortal enemy of our nation (France) now deprives us of by 
holding us in her grip and pitilessly robbing us of our strength. 
Therefore, we must stop at no sacrifice in our effort to destroy the 
French striving towards hegemony over Europe."^ 

23. See Temperloy, op. dt., Vol. I, p. 75. 

24. Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf, Translated from German into English by James 
Miuphy, (New Delhi: Sagar Publication, n.y.) p. 347. 

25. Ibid., p. 367. 
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with thp impossible to feel convinced 

Treatl of Ver^'r ‘’'‘^Sreat authors of the 

eaty of Versailles. For instance, while speaking in the House of 

Commons on July 3, 1919, BriHsh Prime Minister Lloyd George 

said that It was 'a stem, but a just treaty'. 'The terms are in many 

respects terrible terms to impose upon a country . Terrible were the 

di^ds which It requires. Terrible were the consequences that were 

inflicted upon the world. SHll more terrible would have been the 

consequences had they succeeded."^ Likewise, French Prime 

Minister Clemenceau said these words in the Chamber of Depubes 

on June30, 1919: "By Franceand by our Allies the workofsalvabon 

from the danger which placed the word in deadly peril is now 
accomplished."^^ In the same vein, while appreciaHng the work of 
President Wilson, Baker pointed out: "Critics of the Versailles 
treaty after the event forget that the peace had to be made in an 
atmosphere still breaking with the fumes of war and still more or 
less dominated by the military spirit. It could not have been 
otherwise. For four years the nations had been committed to the 
use of every agency in building upa war psychology, to giving men 
the material spirit, instilling hatred as an antidote for fear, driving 
nations into an artificial unity of purpose by the force of sheer 
necessity.... Build up such a psychology for four years, inoculate 
theentire public opinion of the world with it, and then ask for men 
at Paris or onemanat Paris, tochangeitall inthreemonths.lt was 
not merely a world peace that had to be made but a world 
psychology that had to be chaneed."^® ^ 


26. 

27. 

26. 


o 

See Temperley, op. dt, p. 84. ^ 

Ibid., p. 80. 

RaySlanard Baker: Woodrow Wdsonandthe World Settlement (London: 1923). Wc 
may also refer to the view of T.E Jessop who says: "Germany was never over- 
run, only a relatively small and strategically definite part of the country was 
oc^pied; apart from the lands restored by the armistice agreement to their 

in 3bitantsorhistoricowncrs,therewerevirtuallynoannexations with thobig 

exception of the colonies (taken on strategic grounds) except toa void enda ves, 
area of anything more than a trifling size with a German majority, except 
Memel, was placed under non-German rule. The separation of East Prussia 
rom the rest of Germany was, of course, unfortunate but no better alternative 
presented itself. On the whole, the political settlement was remarkably just to 
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Other Treaties: Peace Settlements with Smaller States in Central 
Europe and Near East 

Surprisingly, while the First World War had a duration of four 
years, peace settlements consumed five years beginning with the 

TreatyofVersailleswithGermanyinl919andendingintheTreaty 

of Lausanne with Turkey in 1923. The Treaty of Sevres signed in 
1920 by the Allied and Associated Powers on the one side and 
Turkey on the other could not be implemented owing to some 
revolutionary developments in that country culminating in the 
overthrow of the Ottoman monarchy and its replacement by a 
republic under Mustafa Kemal. Thus, it was not until July 1923 that 
the final treaty of peace was signed with Turkey at Lausanne and 
with its coming into force on August 6. 1924, peace "was at least 
formally re-established throughout the world."^’Though the Treaty 
of Versailles occupies an importance of its own, other treaties also 
deserve a brief discussion in this chapter for the reason that all of 
them may be said to constitute the stock of European peace 
settlements. More than that, "almost every important political 
event of an international character in the period between the First 
and Second World Wars was a direct or indirect product of this 
settlement We may, therefore, havea bird's-eye view of them in 
the following manner: 

Treaty of St. Gennain uHth Austria: This treaty "was so com- 
pletely modelled on the Versailles that whole clauses were taken 
from the first treat>' and reincorporated into the second without 
changing a word."^' The reason was that the victors treated Austria 
as no less guilty than Germany in causing the world war and 
putting the Allied and Associated Powers to a lot of damage in 
terms of human lives and material resources. It declared the 


Europe; to Germany it was not punitive but mild — in startling contrast to the 
dreadful settlement which her government had planned to impose. It freed 
oppressed nations, left far more minorities under alien rule than there had been 
since nation-states came into existence and deprived Germany of the military 
striking power that had been the chief suppxjrt of her diplomacy in peace as 
well as her ruthless weapon in war. It declared the judgement of many nations 
that Germany was no longer to regard her smaller neighbours as satellites for 
exploitation." The Treaty of Versailles: Wo? U /usf 7 

29. Gathome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 122. 

30. Carr, op. dt., pp. 3-4 

31 . Langsam, op. dL, p. 19. 
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is^luhon of the Austro-Hungarian empire with its monarchical 

system. ItprohibitedtheunionofGermanyand Austria Mnsc/i/uss; 

so as to keep Germany in a weak and Czechoslovakia in a safe 
position. The new state was given the name of "Republic of 
Austna". The territorial dismemberment of the Habsbure Empire 
resul ed in the cession of South Tyrol up to the Brenner pLs, 
1 neste, Istria, Trentino and some islands of Dalmatia to Italy The 
new state of Czechoslovakia got Bohemia, Moravia, part of lower 
Austna and nearby all Austrian Silesia. Poland was awarded 

^strianGahcia; Rumania got Bukovina; and Yugoslavia received 

^snia Herzegovina and the Dalmatian coast. Austria surren- 
ered her entire naval force retaining only three boats for police 
purposes on the Danube; her army was reduced to just 30 000 
volunteers. Besides, she gave up all rights and privileges in non- 
uropean areas, assented to the proposal of trying her "war 
criminals ' and also yielded to the provision of reparations How- 

fnT.! S was granted access to the Adriatic sea via areas formally 
included in the erstwhile Austro-Hungarian empire 

ItshowslhatthistreatynotonlyfinishedtheAustro-Hunear- 

i^an empire under the Habsburg dynasty, it left Austria as a mere 

shadowoftheformerimage. Hungary becameanotherstate, while 

e Czechs and the Slovaks got their own stale with the name of 
Czechoslovakia. Other parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire 
were 'oo.cd by „aly, Poland, Yugoslavia and Rumfnia'. Wi7the 

collapscof heHabsburgempireinNovemberl9]8,thisstatelived 

Ike an isolated and ill-proportioned remnant. Of its 7,000 000 

.nhabitantsmorethan2,000,000werecongregatedin Vienna, while 

I^hemia, Moravia and Austrian Silesia were broken away to form 
the nucleus of the new state of Czechoslovakia. Slovanfa joined 
Serbia and Croatia to form the new state of Yugoslavia. Italy had 
ready cKcupied Tneste and its immediate hinterland. Keeping 
these facts in view, it may be added that the treaty (signed on 

&s o' IV"' ^“^Sister these accom'^lished 

acts. Its only two provisions which conspicuously contradicted 

Ve Germany, repeated from the Treaty of 

Versailles, and the cession to Italy of the purely German-speaking 
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South Tyrol that was designed to give Italy the strategic frontier of 
the Brenner."^^ 

Treaty of Trianon with Hungary: Signed on June 4, 1920,itnot 
only entailed the erection of the dependent state of Hungary out of 
the old Magyar Kingdom, it also amounted to the cession of its 

parts toother statesofEurope.ThusRumaniareceivedTransylvania; 

Yugoslavia got Croatia-SIovania; Czechoslovakia received Slovakia, 
but West Hungary was given to Austria. The Hungarian army was 
cut to 35,000 men and the navy reduced to a few patrol boats. She 
was also made liable for the payment of reparation. These provi- 
sions reduced Hungary to one-third of her pre-war territory and 
40 per cent of her population. Obviously, once again the Treaty of 
Versailles provided the model inherent with two serious draw- 
backs. First, it flouted the principle of national self-determination 
by generating a condition of acute racial disturbances and animosi- 
ties. Second, in terms of territorial resettlements, it was described 
as the harshest of all post-war settlements. The new frontiers of 
Hungary bore witness to a certain eagerness on the part of the 
treaty-makers to stretch their principles wherever possible to the 
advantage of the Allied Powers and the detriment of the enemy 
country. 

Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria:Thou^hmode\\edontheTTeaiy 

of Versailles, the Treaty of Neuilly signed on November 27, 1919, 
proved detrimental to the interests of Bulgaria not because of the 
effects of the First World War as for its own defeat in the second 

Balkan warofl913.Though in thefirst Balkan warof 1912, Bulgaria 

had combined with Serbia, Greece and Rumarua to expel Turkey 
from the Balkan area and drive her back to about 50 miles from 
Constantinople, in the second one she was simultaneously a ttacked 
by her three former alliesand Turkey. The reason of all this was that 
the victors could not distribute the booty to their satisfaction after 
the first Balkan war and Bulgaria had to bear its consequences. The 
Treaty of Neuilly confirmed Bulgarian losses. Thus, Yugoslavia 
was given four small regions in Western Bulgaria which contained 
Bulgarian majorities. Greece was awarded Western Thrace and a 
slight improvement in the Graeco-Bulgarian boundaiy was made 
in a way that Bulgaria lost her coast line of the Aegian sea. The 
strength of the Bulgarian army was fixed at 20,000 men and her 
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other armed official s at 1 3,000; her navy was liquidated though for 
police and fishery duties she was allowed to retain 4 torpedo and 
6 motor boats. She had to accept reparation amounting to 450 
million dollars payable in 37 years beginning from 1921. In this 
way, Bulgaria was made the weakest state of the Balkan area. 

Treaties of Sevres and Lausanne with Turkey: Of all the van- 
quished powers in the First World War, Turkey was described as 
'the most thoroughly conquered'. The reason was that not only her 
provinces but also her capital were under the occupation of the 
Allied Powers and, more than that, most of her provinces had 
already been allocated among the Allies by means of secret cov- 
enants. Thus, the Treaty of Sevres signed on August 10, 1920, came 
with its own provisions. The Turkish war was confined to Central 
Anatolia; Constantinople was returned to Turkey, though the 
straits were opened and put under international control. Smyrna 
region was given to Greece. The monarch of Hedjaz was declared 
independcnt.Since the Allied Powers had their eyes on the Turkish 
possessions in the middle east and since Wilsonian idealism had 
given the commandment of no recognition to secret treaties, the 
system of 'mandates' under the control of the League of Nations 
was invented. In this way, Syria wasgi ven to France. Palestineand 
Iraq were placed under British control. Besides, the capitulations 
and other restrictions on the Turkish sovereignty were restored; 
Turkey agreed to recognise Armenia as a frecstateand accord local 
autonomy to Kurdistan. The army of Turkey was to be reduced to 
50,000, the naval fleet was to be disbanded, and aircraft to be 
surrendered. Though Turkey was charged with war guilt, the 
reparation clause was not incorporated into the treaty in view of 
her meagre resources. The Allied Powers were given the right to 
supervise the budget, financial laws and regulations of Turkey 
through a financial commission of British, French and Italian 
representatives. Some important Turkish ports (Constantinople, 
Smyrna and Alexandria) and river (Maritsa) were placed under 
international control. 

The Treaty of Sevres could not be implemented owing to 
important {x>litical developments in Turkey. The rise of a nation- 
alist leader like Mustafa Kemal turned the tide. He refused to 
accept the trea ty signed by the Sultan under duress and instead led 
a movement for his abdication. When the Greek forces attacked 
Turkey and occupied Smyrna, Kemal organised a provisional 
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government. Now he repudiated the terms of the Sevres treaty and 
demanded the whole of Asia Minor and Thrace. On October 29, 
1921, France recognised the new regime and under the Boullin 
Agreement abandoned her claims in Asia Minor. Then, Italy 
followed suit. This strengthened the handsof Kemal who defeated 
Greek troops and recaptured Smyrna on September 9, 1922. A 
British-Franch-Italian force was still in the occupation of the straits 
of Dardenelles. Now the Kemalists opened a front in this direction. 
Since France and Italy as well as British Donainions (except Austra- 
lia and New Zealand) declined to go on a war against Turkey, the 
British felt "isolated' and, for this reason, an armistice was signed 
on October 11, 1922. 

With the abolition of monarchy on November 1, 1922, nego- 
tiations restarted between the Allied Powers and Nationalist 
Turkey at Lausanne. For about ten months negotiations went on in 
which British, French, Italian, Japanese, Greek, Bulgarian and 
Yugoslavian representatives and an American observer took part 
that resulted in the making of 17 agreements out of which the 
Lausanne treaty, signed on July 24, 1923, deserves some impor- 
tance. Now the Turkish sovereignty over Anatolia was recognised 
and the proposals of according independence for the Kurdsand the 
Armenians came to an end. Smyrna, Constantinople and Thrace 
were restored to Turkey. But nothing was done to upset the 
mandate system already established under the control of the 
League of Nations. The Mosul question was shelved, but the 
northern frontier of Syria (as drawn under the Boullin Agreement) 
was confirmed . Su prisingly, no control or restriction was placed on 
the military forces, or naval strength, or finances of Turkey. The 
non-Muslim communiticslost theirprivilegesand immunities that 
had been granted to them under the rule of the Ottoman kings. 

Among all peace treaties signed after the First World War, the 
Treaty of Lausanne alone has the credit of remaining in force for 
more than 15 years. It was treated as valid by both the sides and 
whenever the need to make any alteration in it arose (as in 1936), 
it could be done by means of voluntary agreement. The reason 
behind it was that it had taken placeina quite changed atmosphere. 
The T reaty of Sevres was a product of the same vicious atmosphere 
in which other treaties were signed. But time had changed in 1922- 
1923. Moreover, political developments in Turkey culminating in 
the emergence of a republican system under Kemal at the expense 
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of the Ottoman rule had theirown impact which the Allied Powers 
could not ignore. The negotiations took place at Lausanne (in 
Switzerland that wasa neutral place) and not in any tcrri tory of the 
Allied Powers. The secularisation of Turkey wasappreciated by all 
great Allied Powers like Britain and France. Since the new Turkish 
State explicitly renounced all claims to territories containing Arab 
majorities, the conclusion of peace obviously presented no insu- 
perable difficulty. Moreover, the treaty had no irritating provi- 
sions like those relating to reparation, war guilt, war criminals, 
disarmament, etc. All things considered, this treaty alone inaugu- 
rated a more lasting settlement than any other that followed the 
war.^It "was not imposed but negotiated and in that fact lay 
hopeful prospects for its permanence."^ 

Peace Settlements and the Question of Minorities 
Thus, the Allied and Associated powers managed to play their 
game through the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany and 
other vanquished powers. However, the question of minorities 
remained. As a result of the redrawing of the political map of 
Europe, some nationalities became insecure. Its reason lay in the 
applica tion of the principle of national self-determination. In order 
to safeguard their interests, the Allied Powers thought in some 
other directions. For this purpose, the peace-makers at Paris 
appointed a New States Committee that steered a course which 
would, on the one hand, avoid giving so much autonomy to 
minorities as to constitute them 'Stales within Slates' and, on the 
other hand, "providing so little protection for them that their 
position might become precarious." Success in this direction was 
achieved when a broad pattern of minority rights and safeguards 
was prepared and on that basis appropriate provisions were 
included in the peace treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. In order to make a concrete advance in this important 
direction, the Allied Powers signed minority treaties with Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia on September 10, 1919, with Rumania on 
December 9, 1919, and with Greece and Armenia on August 10, 
1920. Then, the Baltic States and Albania also entered into such 
agreements with the League of Nations. 


33 Tcmperlcy. op. cil., Vol. 6, p. 1 5. 
34. Cathomc-Hardy, op. cil., p. 122. 
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In order to secure for the members of the 'minorities (like the 
Jews in Poland, Lithuania and Greece, the Muslims in Albania, 
Greece and Yugoslavia and non-Muslims in Iraq) legal equality 
with the majority nationals and to avoid discrimination, the Trea- 
ties recognised:^ 

1 . Full and complete protection of life and liberty irrespechve 
of birth, nationality, language, race or religion; 

2. Equality before law and enjoyment of the same civil and 
political rights without distinction as to race, language or religion; 

3. No interference with the enjoyment of civil or political 
rights such as admission to public employments, functions and 
honours, or the exercise of professions and industries because of 

difference of religion, creed or confession; and 

4. Free exercise, whether public or private, of any creed, 
religion or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent with public 

morality. 

Moreover, the Treaties generally separated the recognised 
special interests of the minorities into following categories:" 

1 . Use of their language in private relations; 

2. Use of their own language before the courts; 

3. Adequate facilities for primary education in their own language 
wherever there was a considerable proportion of the minority 

groups; 

4. Establishment of religious and welfare institutions, schools and 
other educational facilities under their own control and with their 
own language; and 

5. The right to an equitable proportion of State and communal 
expenditures for educational, religious and welfare purposes. 

In this way, "judging the aims of the system of international 
legal protection for minorities on the basis of the texts and the 
authentic declarations of its founders, the conclusion seems clear: 
"The humanitarian and democratic legal consciousness could not 
reconcile itself to an order which deprived men of their rights 
because they differed from the majority in race, language or 
religion. An international public law guarantee for minorities was 
indispensable to the international and internal peace of Europe 


35. ). Robinson, N. Robinson, O. Karbach and M. Vlchnaik: Were the Minorities 
Treaties a Failure ? New York, Institute of Jewi^ Affairs, 1943, p. 37. 

36. Ibid., p. 38. 
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after the First World War, both for the sake of the minorities with 
whom they had to live within common frontiers. Such a guarantee 
served the interests of Europe and the whole world in which these 
states of many races, faiths and languages formed an internal 
part."^" 

Critical Appreciation 

A study of peace settlements made at Paris after the termination of 
theFirst World War, asdiscussed in the precceding sections, leaves 
certain strong impressions on our minds in regard to their validity 
and reasonableness on the one hand and their excessively harsh 
and unjust character on the other. While the defenders would say 
that the victors had to satisfy the strong opinions of their country- 
men and also give a lesson to the war-hungry nations of the world 
so as to realise the idea of unleashing 'a war to end all wars', the 
critics would say that the victors established the first great instance 
of a 'dictated peace' that was sure to have its sinister repercussions 
in time to come. 

The main argument of the victors was that "no better results 
could reasonably have been anticipated by the vanquished pow- 
crs."“ However, such a defensive argument cannot be accepted as 
thoroughly plausible. Prof. Langsam raises the following points of 
criticism:” 

1 . It probably was unwise to enunciate broad principles that 
would not be carried out in practice; thus, in the matter of self- 
determination of peoples, since the victorious powers were willing 
to grant much rights in only limited fashion, their earlier promises 
incited minori ties to thoughts of revenge against those responsible 
for the unfulfilled pledges. 

2. The victors should not have made promises, such as tha t to 
disarm, which they could not really expect to keep. 

3. The economic clauses of the settlement, bearing little 
relation to economic facts, brought on situations, such as pro- 
longed depression in British ship building, because the prolonged 
depression in British appropriated most of the German merchants 
fleet as reparation and thus for a long time needed no new ships. 


37. Ibid., p. 26. 

38. Calhom<?-Hardy, op. dL, p. 20. 

39. Langsam, op. dl., pp. 21*22. 
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4. It soon became apparent that Western 'democracy^ could 
not arbitrarily be imposed upon people who had few democratic 
traditions in Germany where it was difficult to convert an auto- 
cratic monarchy into a smoothly functioning republic* simply 
because the Allies wished it so. 

5. The peace settlements left both Germany and Russia as 
large, revengeful and potentially powerful nations surrounded by 
a cordon of small and weak states; the 'balkanisation of Central 
Europe' made it relatively easy later for Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union to absorb some of their smaller neighbours. 

6. The history of events of peace of Paris made it clear that 
victorious powers needed later to cooperate in upholding what- 
ever peace settlements they had agreed upon at the peace confer- 
ence itself. The validity of this point soon became apparent as 
Britain and France began to follow divergent paths. The British 
wanted to see Germany recover for purposes of trade, whereas the 
French were anxious to keep Germany weak. And so after 1920 a 
succession of German treaty modifications was winked at by one 
or another of the Allies, as each sought to serve its own purposes. 

As a matter of fact, the peace settlements made at Paris could 
not establish grounds for an enduring p)eace. Its reason was that 
self-interests of the victorious powers were given an artificial 
reconciliation with Wilsonian idealism. Followingimportantpoints, 
therefore, engage our attention now: 

1 . W i th the entry of the United States the situation underwent 
a change in the course of war. It strengthened the position of the 
Allied Powers to an unforeseeable extent. It had its natural effect 
on the course of peace parleys. President Wilson assumed the 
capacity of a super-prophet with a set of 14 commandments whose 
number exceeded those once given by Moses. The problem of 
reconciling these idealistic norms of Wilson with the respective 
claims of the victors arose and a solution could be discovered in 
doing the needful as much as possible keeping in view the exigen- 
cies of the prevailing situation. Thus, it may be claimed that, 
broadly considered, the treaties, in fact, "were permeated by 
Wilsonian principles, and further, it is not in any departures from 
those principles that grave and lasting dangers to international 
understanding were to be found . Indeed, it may well be argued that 
the seeds of future discord lay precisely in those decisions which 
most faithfully implemented the ^Fourteen Points', and their asso- 
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dated 'particulars', 'principles' and ends'."« "Understanding tne 

implicationsofthissituation,distinguished commentators pointed 

out that "political speeches necessarily possess a vagueness and 

generalised aspect which suit them for diplomaHc interpreta- 
tion."^’ ^ 

2. As a corollary to the above point, it may be added that the 
peace-makers at Paris could not sacrifice their naHonal self-interest 
at the hme of drafting treahes. It is for this reason that the principle 
of national self-determinaHon was honoured in some and 
dishonoured m some other cases. For instance, while Poland got 
the Polish-majority areas of Posen and West Prussia, the creation 
of a 'corridor' and conversaHon of German-population area of 
Danzig into a 'free city' were quite unjustified. Likewise the 
formation of the new states of Austria and Czechoslovakia could 
be justified in the name of this principle, but a ban on the Anschluss 

and cessionofSudetcnland (German-majority areas) toCzechoslo- 

vakia was by no stretch of imagination convincing. As a matter of 
act, it was all done according to the secret decisions of the victors 
taken during the times of war. The dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire was a fait accompli before the victors had met at 

Pans. It must also be acknowledged that by the beginning of 191 7 

the liberation of the Italians, as also of the Slavs, Romanes and' 

An!pH° dominahon was a declared partof the 

Allied war policy. The Allied Powers did not hide this fact in their 

BnH^!h P Resident Wilson dated January 10, 1917 « The 
nhsh Prime Minister Lloyd George tesHfied to this fact that a 
loading consideration of the four peace-makor*; iiicia r » 

Italy) at Paris in 1919 wa^^f r^tom 1 he cl tch« 

H?L the con^andmonts which he had ihai^dcrcd from L While 

fulfUment; bu. he could nol frame .he,r 

Tempcrley, op. dl., Vol. 6, p. 540. 

Sec Temperley, op dt, Vol. 1, p. 428. 
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the successor States, which they had created, territory to which 
they were not entitled."^ 

3. To carry the same point further, it may be said that France 
and Britain played the game of their having an axe to grind in 
favourable weather at the time of peace-making. Both had their 
own diplomatic designs and both pulled things in a direction that 
served their purpose. Tied to the apron strings of idealism and also 
on account of not being a very good student of European geogra- 
phy and ethnography, Wilson failed in resisting British and French 
leaders to the desired extent.*^ The Italians remained unsatiated as 
Orlando could not become an effective match to Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau and Wilson refused to take into recognitionany secret 
treaty made during the time of war. Thus, France exploited the 
doctrine of Wilson as "a useful pretext for dismembering her 
enemies; to her and to England, it also appeared in the light of a 
price to be paid, with due caution and reservations, for the 

advantage attained by fosteringdisaffectionamong the suppressed 

minorities of Central Powers, but the pledges given under this 
head ranked no higher than those comprised in the secret treaties, 
in the promises to the Arabs, or the Zionist declaration by which 
it was sought to win the sympathy and support of Jewish popula- 
ti on . All those promises must be kept, and so far as possible — which 
was more difficult — reconciled; but no illusion was entertained as 
at the efficacy of self-determination as an instrument of peace. Left 
to themselves, the European Allies have been trusted to push the 
doctrine no further than was reasonable."^ 

4. It may be conceded that the Allied Powers established a 
good precedentby a givinga 'dictated peace' in the form of a lesson 


43. David Lloyd George; Thtf Truth Peace Treaties, Vol. I, (London, 1938), p.91. 

44. Wilson's ignorance of European geography and ethnography is corroborated 
with the facts that he thought Prague (capital of Czechoslovakia) to be in 
Poland and Southern Tyrolese as Italians. 'Tt is, indeed, one of the major 
iragodiesofVcrsaillcsthat Wilson's personality wasso ill-equipped for therole 
of a prophet." (Kenneth Ingram) While speal^g in the House of Commons, 
Uoyd George referred toGen. KolchakasGen. Kharkhov (theca pi tal dty of the 
republic of Lfkraine of the then Soviet Russia). Jawaharlal Nehru says: 'The 
ignorance of elementary geography, however, did not prevent these statesmen 
from cutting up Europe into bits and making a new mapof it." Glimpses of World 
History (London: Lindsay Drummond, 1949), p. 655. 
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for the war-mongering nations of the world. But, as already 
pointed out, this course was taken to the most unfair extreme so far 
as the case of a defeated power like Germany was concerned. The 
Treaty of Versailles "humbled Germany to the dust and imposed 
upon her terms so severe as to render her impotent in European 
international politics for many years."« The authors of thisfreaty 
were quite aware of the fact that their action would entail its heavy 
consequences in time to come. For instance, Lloyd George, taking 
note of the crearion of Tolish corridor', prophesied that 'next war 

will begin in Danzig'.^^ . 

5. However, the most solid contribution of the Pans peace 

settlements should be seen in adopting the Covenant of the ^ 

ofNaHons. Itsetup the firstintemationalorganisationand thereby 

realised the dream of great thinkers of the past like Dante, Grotius, 
Rousseau, Kant, Benlham and Green. Though the US Senate did 
not ratify Wilson's commitment to the Versailles Treaty and 
thereby America did not join the first international organisation 

President Wilson got thedistinctionofbeing its 'Fatheri. Immortal 

istheexhortationofWilsonthatheofferedinhisspcechatParison 

February 14, 1919: "Alivingthingisbornandwemustseetoit what 

colthes we may put on it. It is not a vehicle of power, but a vehicle 
in which power may be varied at the discretion of those w o 
exercise it, and in accordance with the changing circumstances of 
time. And yet while it is elasHc, while it is general in its tern^, it is 
definite in the one thing that we called upon to make definite. It is 
a definite guarantee of peace. It is a definite guarantee y wor 

against aggression. It is a definite guarantee against e 

which have just come near bringing the whole structure of civilisa- 
tion to ruin."** „ . ,, . 

In short, the peace settlements made at Pans could not 

what an idealist would desire to appreciate. Undeniable is the fact 
that the peace-makers were diplomats and they we 1 knew the 
doctrine of Clausewitz that war meant continuance of diplomacy 

and diplomacy meant continuance of war. Thus, tey cou no 

free themselves from the shackles of professional diplomacy, n 
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spite of this, they could not satisfy the raging public opinion of their 
respective countries. We may take note of the fact that Wilson was 
l>amboozled' in the Senate; Qemenceau was pilloried by the 
Chamber of Deputies for permitting 'autocratic Wilson' to bully 
their leader into the surrender of French rights; Orlando was 
denounced by die people of Italy for showing 'servility'; and Ooyd 
George was nicknamed as 'Wilson's puppy dog'. 

In short, the great Allied Powers failed to do much of lasting 
significance. Italy emerged like an unsatiated nation with its claim 
for 'irredintism'; the new regime in Russia under Lenin dubbed it 
all as a 'bourgeois peace'; Stanley Baldwin later made a trenchant 
comment that the Allied Powers at Paris were ''made up of 
hard — faced men who looked as if they had done well out of the 
war."” The labours made at Paris led to the emergence of condi- 
tions of their own unsettlement. The events of the fourth decade of 
the present century demonstrated that the crusade for having a 
war to end all wars was an exercise in futility. "As finally drafted 
and later applied, the Peace of Paris was neither severe enough to 
hold down the Germans for ever, nor generous enough to help the 
vanquished to adjust to the new situation. Consequently, the 
world eventually was reduced to crying in the manner of Jermiah, 
'Peace, peace, when there is no peace' 


49. Sec Northcdge and Grieve, op. dt, p. 96. 

50. Langsam, op. dt., p. 22. Philip Snowden, who later became Viscount Snowden 
and a British Cabinet Minister, commented that the Treaty of Versailles 
"should satisfybrigands, imperialists and militarists. It is the death-blow to the 
hope of those who expected the end of the war to bring peace. It is not a peace 
treaty, but a dedara tion of another war. It is a betrayal of democracy and of the 
fallen in the war. The Treaty exposes the true aim of the Allies." On the basis 
of this frank affirmation, Jawaharlal Neduu holds: "Indeed, the Allies, in their 
hatred and pride and greed, over-reached themselves. They began to rcp>ent in 
after years when the consequences of their own folly threatened to overwhelm 
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REPARATIONS AND INTER-ALLIED 

DEBTS 


There are few episodes in history which posterity will have less 
reason to condone, — a war ostensibly waged in defence of the 
sanctity of international engagements ending in a definite breach of 
one of the most sacred possible of such engagements on the part of 
the victorious champions of those ideals. 


— Lord J. M. Keynes' 


A brief survey of the First World War followed by a detailed study 
of the peace settlements made at Paris, as discussed in the preced- 
ing two chapters, deserves its supplementation with an elaborate 
examination of the problem of reparations and inter-Allied debts 
in view of the fact that, toa considerable extent, their account looks 
likea puzzling admixtureofthepoliticsand economics in the post- 
war international relations. The 'war guilt' clause on which the 
entire edifice of the reparations was based became one of the most 
effective instruments that eventually brought Hitler to power in 
Germany and that transformed the 'p>eriod of pacification' into the 
'period of crisis' culminating in the outbreak of another great war 
in 1939. The problem of reparation and its solution, as we shall see, 
became a potential source of friction between the Allied Powers 
themselves and, for that reason, it contributed its own part to the 
creation of destabilishing conditions in Europe having their defi- 
nite repercussions in other parts of the world. For this reason, a 
study of this ticklish problem,ascontaincdin this chapter, will look 
like "a detailed accountoftheharassingepistolary tournament that 


Keynes: The Economic Conse<^uences of Peace (London: Maanillan. 1920) p. 145. 
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followed between the imploring Reparation Commission and the 
dodging German government."^ 

Reparation: Meaning and Nature of the Problem: Divergent 
Motives of the Allied Powers 

The word 'reparation' implies punitive damages or war fines and 
their payment in cash or kind or both. In a literal sense, it suggests 
"compensation either in money or in materials, commodities, 
capital equipment, merchant vessels, and the like payable by a 
defeated nation as war indemnity for direct damages and for loss 
from war expend! tures, occupation costs, etc., sustained as a result 
of aggression by the defeated naHon."Mt is, therefore, obvious that 
the question of reparation is integrally connected with the politics 
of greed and revenge. The Oxford English Dictionary describes 
'revenge' as an act of doing harm to another in return for wrong or 
injury inflicted and satisfaction obtained in the repayment of 
injuries. Keeping this bold fact in view, a vehement cntic of the 
reparation provisions like Keynes commented that "revenge and 
greed were at the bottom of Peace Settlement. 

However, the victorious powers try to give a justification to 
their vindicrive act in a way that the issue of repararion is cleverly 
blended with the canons of international law and natural jusrice. 
Thus, the Australian Prime Minister (Hughes) said: "This principle 
of justice on which the right of reparation is founded is that when 
a wrong hasbeen done and suffered, the wrong-doer should, to the 
full extent of his capacity, right the wrong. It is based on the idea 
of justice, not of revenge, on the idea that in so far as possible, the 
burden of the wrong done shall fall on the wrong-doer, not on the 
innocent victim. This principle is universally recognised in every 
system of jurisprudence."® Likewise, a memorandum presented by 
the British delegaHon at the Paris Peace Conference in February 
1919 said: "Reparation is not a technical word... it is the making 
good of the losses which an injured party has sustained by wrong- 
ful act and their natural consquences, so as to replace him in as 


2. E Mantoux: The Carthaginian Peace or the Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1952), p. 139. 

3. Webster's New English Dictionary, p. 2111. 

4. See Mantoux, op. dt, p. 96. 

5. See P.M. Bumett: Reparations at the Paris Peace Conference: From the Standpoint of 
American Delegation (New York: Octagon Books lnc.,1965). Vol. I., p. 3^. 
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good a position as that which he occupies before the wrong was 
done. It is effectuated by material means and affords full compen- 
sation for the real effect of the wrong."* 

However, the notable point that engages our attention at this 
stage is not that the victors (Allied Powers) and the vanquished 
(Germany) studied the problem of reparation from fundamentally 
different aspects; it is that the factor of 'national interest' domi- 
nated and that brought about divergence in the stand of the leading 
Allies like Britain, France and the United States. Let us, first of all, 
take the case of France. It is a fact that the "primary object of the 
Treaty of Versailles was to secure France against further German 
aggression." (Wheeler Bonnet) But in terms of reparation, it meant 
imposition of huge indemnities— so huge that Germany might not 
beabletopayand Francemightbcablctoharassand dominate her. 
Thus, through reparation France intended to continue the war on 
Germany even after the conclusion of armistice. In terms of 
reparation, it "was thought that realisation of huge sums, on the 
one hand, will keep down Germany and, on theother, will continue 
to bo a source of security to France."^ 

The British statesmen also favoured imposition of huge 
reparation on Germany, but they were not prepared to crush her 
power totally as it would lead to disturbing the balance of power. 
The total suppression of Germany would entail an excessive 
increase in the power of France that would become another source 
of danger to the peace system of Europe. For this reason, they also 
look into consideration the fact of German capacity to make 
payment of reparation. Prime Minister Lloyd George explained it 
as an admission of financial liability for the cost of war and, at the 
same time, recognised the inability of Germany to meet this total 
liability. Thus, the British stand on the question of reparation 
actually limited it to a certain category — ' all damage done to the 
^vilian population of the Allied and Associated Powers and to 
their prof>erty.' The items involved in this category amounted to 
0) damage for injury to civilians and actscontrary to international 
law, and (ii) damage to property, with the exception of naval and 
iTiilitary works and material as a direct consequence of utilities. 

Ibid., VoI.II,p.298. 

M.G. Gupta: InternatiomI Rehtiom $ince I9J9,'I’art I (Allahabad; Chaitanva 

1969) III ed., pp. 45-46. 
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Illustration of Keynes Regarding Expected Bills 

British, French and Belgian Claims 

1 . Damage to civilian life and property by the acts of enemy 
Government including damage by air, raids, naval bombard- 
ments, submarine warfare and mines, and 

2. Compensation for improp>ertreatmentof interned civilians. 

French and Belgian claims 

In addition to these two points, French and Belgian claims 

were based on the following points as well: 

1 . Damage done to the property and persons of ci viliansin the 
war area, and by aerial warfare behind the enemy lines, 

2. Compensation for loot of food, raw materials, live stock, 
machinery, household effects, timber and the like by the enemy 
government or their nationals in territory occupied by them, 

3. Repayment of fines and requisitions levied by the enemy 
government or their officers or French municipalities or nationals, 

4. Compensation to French nationals deported or compelled 
to do forced labour, and 

5. Expenses of the Relief Commission in producing necessary 
food and clothing to maintain the civilian French population in the 
enemy-occupied districts. 

Source: Mantoux, op. dt., pp 117-18. 

and (iii) separation and similar allowances granted during the war 
to families of mobilsed men, and pensions to be paid for death or 
injury to combatants.® 

The stand of the United States was different. Caught by the 
force of idealism on the one hand and confronted with the greater 
force of political expediency on the other. President Wilson looked 
at the problem of reparation in a way different from that of other 
major Allied powers. While speaking in the Congress on February 
11, 1918, he had spoken of 'no contributions' and 'no punitive 
damages'. But in the face of resentment shown to such idealism by 


8. See Mantoux, op. dt., p. 95. 
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Hughes of Australia and Lord Sumner of England at the Paris 

dfsTen? DuWicr'%^'' ^ dissent and 

dissent publicly, if necessary, not on the ground that it is clearly 

inconsistent with what wedeliberately led theenemy toexLctand 

«n^not now honorably alter simply because the 

It shows that while the three leading Allied Powers had 
wergent stands on the quesHon of reparation, they all were in 

witn and that this was in consonance with the principles of 

FmnTe Id H°'^evcr, in tMs direction 

ance could have an upper hand on account of the fact that other 

minor members of the Allied and Associated powers ll^^eBellm 

Prime s'^nd. The hands of the BHtish 

lateTan^'"' d^ ‘’u‘^ °f Public opinion formu- 

lated and expressed at the timeof 'Khaki elections' of 1918 in which 

shilhneTr'^Ivu '® Germany pay 'pound for pound and 
hilling for shilling. So was the case with Prime Minister 

and Clemcnceau was not an easy one, caught as they were 

wraTho'f ih mflexibility of the President (of America) and the 
wrath of their respective parliaments, who would very likely hurl 
^cm from power if it would not be shown that the mZximum had 

^ wor,Top"ntom''.o ^ P^^^lem 

With the assistance of Lord Summer of England and on the 

Prr!s °PeaL" c’”' f‘““°" Secretariat of the 

damages!” o! 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 


w p;Lr„rwi:if ,f ihTS''“ 

pr«ce. enrorced w,"hd" wa?sr;Xd~ F.:. "h'r 
Ibid. 

Burnett, op. dt, p. 38. 
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Private Damage Public Damage 

(Categories mentioned by the Majority) 

Immovable (buildings, land, Private damage 'suffered by 

mines railways, power lines, the State in its non-military 

etc. and Allied property property and in its own 

sequested or liquidated by the resources, 

enemy) 

Movables (furnitures, raw State allowances to 

materials, machinery, livestock refugees. 

and agricultural implements, 

ships, documents, etc., and 

property sequestered or 

disposed of by the enemy) 

Miscellaneous interests 'in every State redemption of 

theatre of operations' (share depreciated enemy 

and securities, forced labour, currency. 

unenforceable claims, 

expenses of private relief, 

disclosure of trade secrets, 

deprivation of the rights to 

work, loss of normal profits) 

Exactions of a Financial Military pensions and 

Character (taxes, fines, levies, separation allowance and 

etc. and issue or depreciation other war costs, 

of monetary instrument) 

Damage to Persons (pensions 
and damages to civilians 
injured, maltreated etc.) 

Categories not mentioned by the majority 

Miscellaneous interests' outside General damages to the 
of every theatre of operations productivity of the nation, 
much like above but special 
Italian demand for increase in 
prices, freight rate etc. 

Damage to Persons (damages Greek demand for claims 

to persons injured but against Turkey and Bulgaria 

antedating 1914. 
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employed against the interests French demand for the 
of their country, and damages indemnity of 1871. 
to persons injured in the war 
factories) 


Speaking generally, the majority categories wereaccepted for 
the Final Report of March 31, 1919, although many of the items 
were amended or clarified. Also speaking generally, the 'non- 
majority categories were rejected' with the exception of damages 
to persons.’^ 

Fixation of German Liability: War Guilt Clause and the Reparation 
Commission 

The fixation of the total liability of Germany became a problem 
from the very beginning on account of astronomical claims made 
by the Allied powers, particularly France. Obviously, any amount 
thus fixed was sure to bo beyond the capacity of Germany to pay. 
TheGerman delegation on the Condi tions of Peace in its note dated 
May 29, 1919, had madeitplainthattheircountry "is ready to make 
the payments incumbent upon her according to the peace pro- 
gramme agreed upon, up to the maximum sum of 100 billion gold 
marks of which 20 billion gold marks in annual sunns are without 
interest." But this was not at all acceptable to the victors. Thus, they 
met at San Remo in April 1920 and then discussed the same matter 
at Spa in July some three months after. This was the first occasion 
when the German Chancellor and Foreign Minister were given 
treatment of equality, though their arguments were not accepted. 
The importance of the Spa conference is that now the Allied 
powers, in pursuance of Art. 237 of the Treaty of Versailles, agreed 
upon this ratio for the distribution of reparation receipts: British 
Empire 22 percent, France 52 percent, Italy 10 per cent; Japan 0.75 

percent, Belgium8percent,Portugal 0.75 pcrcent;and 6.5 percent 

was reserved for Greece, Rumania, Serb^roat-Slovene State as 
well as for other powers entitled to reparation which were not 
signatories to that agreement 


12. Ibid. 
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Calculation of Keynes 

(Regarding annual payments to be made by Germany resulting 
from the provisions of Treaty of Versailles) 

Duration $ Millions Goldmarks 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 




1921-1925: milliards of 
bonds at 214 per cent 
interest 

75 

1,500 

After 1925: 40 milliards of 
bonds at 5 per cent 
interest 

1,803 

600 

After the Commission is 
satis fied that 40 milliards 
more bonds can be issued 

280 

5,600 

Annual interest charge on 
total disability of $ 800 
millions 

430 

8,600 

On the assumption that 
until 1936 payments cannot 
exceed 150 millions 
annually, annual interest 
after 1936 

650 

13,000 

On the assumption, 
annuity with binding fund 
amortised over 30 years 
after 1936 

780 

15,600 

On the assumption which no 
one supports and even the 
most optimistic fear to be 
unplausiblethatGermanycan 
pay the full charge of interst 

480 

9,600 


Source: Mantoux, op. cit; p. 107. 

Though the ratio could be determined, the total liability of 
Germany remained tobeascertained. For this purpose, a conference 
of the representatives of Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Japan 
took place at Paris in January, 1921, that called for 42 instead of 30 
annual payments beginning at 2 billion gold marks and rising to 6 
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billion gold marks per year from May 1, 1932 to May 1, 1963. For 
this purpose, continued occupation of the German territory as an 
interim sanction was also contemplated by the Allied Powers. 
Since this was not acceptable to Germany, they had their meeting 
at London in the first week of March, 1921 and continued their 
deliberation until it was dealt with by the Reparation Commission 
after two months. As a pre-emptory measure, French, Belgian and 
British troops occupied the three towns of Germany (Duisburg, 
Ruhrott and Dusseldorf on the right bank of Rhine) and tari ffs were 
levied on imports from Germany. 

At this stage, the 'war guilt clause' of theTrcaty of Versailles 
engages our attention. Art. 231 said: "The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm and Germany accepts the responsibility of 
Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated Governmentsand their nationals 
have been subjected to as a consequence of the war imposed u|X)n 
them by aggression of Germany and her allies." Then, in Art. 232 
it was recognised that the resourcesof Germany were not adequate 
to make complete reparation for all such loss and damage and 
Germany was required only to makccomp>cnsation for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and to their property. In addition, Germany was to reim- 
burse Belgium with interest at 5 percent for all the money the latter 
had borrowed from the Allied Governments during the war years. 

Under the terms of this part of the Treaty, a Reparation 
Commission wastobeappoinled by the Allied Powers lodeterminc 
the total amount of reparation and to draw up a schedule of 
payments distributed over 30 years beginning from May 1, 1921. 
Meanwhile, Germany was to pay the equivalent of nearly 
$5,000,000,000. Out of this advance sum, the cost of the army of 
occupation was to be met, and the balance applied to reparation. 
Since full reparation could notbepaid in cash, it was stipulated that 
Germany might pay in pay part in the form of speci fied commodi tics. 
The right of the Allies was recognised to replace a t German expense 
all merchant marine ships and fishing boats lost or damaged 
during the war. Therefore, Germany was made to surrender one- 
half of her ships and one-fourth of her steam trawlers and fishing 
boats. The economic resources of Germany were to be devoted 
directly to thephysical restoration of the invaded areas. Asa result, 
the Allies were permitted to file with this commission lists showing 
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various articles seized by Germany or destroyed in consequences 
of military operation, as well as lists of building materials that the 
Allies wished to have produced and manufactured in Germany 
and delivered to them to permit restoration of the invaded areas. 
Germany also agreed to make large annual coal deliveries for 10 
years to France, Italy and Luxembourg.’^ 

Apart from its incorporation into the text of the Versailles 
Treaty, the implementation of the 'war guilt clause' was no less a 
tangled problem. For this purpose, a Reparation Commission was 
set up whose important functions included:’^ 

1. to determine the precise figure of the claim against the 
enemy Powers by an examination in detail of the claims of such of 
the Allies and this task was to be completed by May 1,1921; 

2. to draw up a schedule of payments for the discharge of the 
whole sum with interest within 30 years and from time to time, 
revise the schedule within the limits of p)OSsibility, considering the 
resources and capacity of Germany; 

3. to demand the surrender of any piece of German property 
wherever situated with a view to securing the payment of 
$5,000,000,(XX) by May, 1921; 

4. to decide which of the rights and interests of the German 
nationals in public utility undertaking operate in Russia, China, 
Turkey, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, or in any territory for- 
merly belonging to Germany or her allies were to be appropriated 
and transferred to the Commission itself and then to assess the 
value of the interests so transferred and divide the spoils; 

5. to determinehow much of the resources thus stripped from 
Germany must be returned to her to keep enough life in her 
economic organisation so as to enable her to continue payment of 
reparation; 

6. to assess the value without appeal or arbitration of the 
property and rights ceded under the Armistice and under the 
Treaty, rolling stock, mercantile marine rivercraft, cattle, Saar 
mines, property in ceded territory for which credit was lobe given 
and so forth; 

7. to determine the amounts and values of the contributions 
which Germany was to make in kind every year; 

13. W.C. Langsam, The World since 1919 (Delhi, Surjeet Publications, 1981), 
pp. 17-18. 

14. Keynes, op. dt.,pp. 211-14. 
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8. to provide for the restoration by Germany of prop>erty that 
could be identified; 

9. to receive, administer and distribute all receipts from 
Germany in cash or kind and to issue market German bonds of 
indebtedness; 

10. to assign the share of the pre-war public debt to be taken 
over by the ceded areas of Schleswig, Poland, Danzig and upper 
Silesia and distribute the public debt of the late Austro-Hungarian 
empire among its constituent parts; 

11. to liquidate the Austro-Hungarian Bank and sup>ervisc 
the withdrawal and replacement of the currency system of the late 
Austro-Hungarian empire; and 

12. to report, if in their judgement, whether Germany was 
falling short in fulfilmentof her obligations and toad vise 
methods of coercion. 

In this way, the entire burden of the determination of the 
amount of reparation and the work of its realisation lay on the 
Reparation Commission in which France, as we shall see, could 
have an edge over other members. 

Determination and Realisation of Reparations: British and French 
Endeavours at Cross-Roads 

The issue of reparations should be studied not as an economic but 
as a political problem in which, as we have already hinted, British 
and French statesmen had their divergent motives. It is because of 
this that the peace-makers at Paris could not fix Germany's total 
liability. A roundabout estimate was made whereby Germany was 
to pay by May 1, 1921 a sum of 20 million gold marks ($ 1 million) 
before the total amount was to be determined by the Reparation 
Commission. Political consideration became so powerful at this 
time that "the safest course for the politicians was, therefore, to 
mention no figure at all."’® Not only was the vexed question left to 
the Reparation Commission, "herefrom thegreat deal of complica- 
tions of the Reparation Chapter essentially spring."'^ 

On May 5, 1921, the Reparation Commission could fix the 
total liability of Germany at 132 billion gold marks. By all means, 
it was too excessive and a strong critic of all these developments 


15. A>id., p. 159. 

16. Ibid. 
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like Lord J. M. Keynes had already hinted:’^ 

1. That the claims against Germany which the allies were 

contemplating were impossible for payment; 

2. That the economic solidarity of Europe was so close that the 
attempt to enforce these claims might have ruined everyone; 

3. That the money cost of the damage done by the enemy in 
France and Belgium had been exaggerated; 

4. That the inclusion of pensions and allowances in our claims 
was a breach of faith;^*and 

5. That our legitimate claim against Germany was within her 
capacity to pay.*’ 

But the warnings of the great English economist went in vain. 
Though Germany could make the payment of first instalment of 
150 million gold marks in 1921 , she was caught in a great economic 
crisis just after that. The value of the German currency began to fall 

steadily and theGermanbudgetwitnessedanetdeficitof 96 billion 

paper marks. Finding that she would not be able to pay the next 
instalment under these conditions, the Reparation Commission on 
March 21, 1922 limited Germany's payment for this year to 720 
million gold marks in cash asagainst 2 billion gold marks called for 
by Art. 4 of the Schedule of Payments and credited against this 
amount of 281,948,920'49 gold marks that had already been paid in 
kind. 


17. See Mantoux, op. cit., p. 94. 

1 S.The cost of 'pensions and separation allowances' was added to the bill at the 
insistence of Gen. Smuts of South Africa. It was much aitidsed in the name of 
'arbitrary incidence of the criterion adopted'. G.M. Gathome-Hardy: A Sfwrt 
History of Intermtioml Affairs (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1950), IV ed., p.38. 
19. One may not agree with this contention of Keynes. The Foreign Minister of 
France (Klotz) had estimated the total liability of Germany at $75,000,000,000. 
Of course, it was too much, but the total liability of Germany as fixed by the 
Reparation Comnussion was no less excessive. According to the calculation of 
Keynes, the Allied Powers were entitled to these payments: 



• 


Pensions and allowances only 

1. 

Belgium 

$ 

2,500,00,000 

1. Br. Empire 

$ 7,000,000,000 

2. 

France 

S 

4,00,00,000 

2. France 

S 12,000,000,000 

3. 

G. Britain 

S 

2,850,000,000 

3. Italy 

S 2,500,000,000 

4. 

Others 

S 

1,250.000,000 

4. Others 

$ 4,500,000,000 


Total 

$ 10,600,000,000 

Total 

$ 25,000,000,000 


See Keynes, op. cit., pp. 134 and 160. 
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Henceforth, British and French differences came on the 
surface. While British leaders looked at the helpless condition of 
Germany in the light of their economic interests as well as in the 
context of their traditional policy of maintaining the balance of 
power on the continent, their French and Belgian counterparts 
adopted the strategy of exploiting a favourable opportunity to 
weaken Germany as much as possible. The obstinate Poincare of 
France described German helplessness as deliberate that afforded 
the Allied powers an occasion to occupy some important German 
areas as a matter of sanction or coercion for the payment of 
scheduled reparation. It is, therefore, well observed : "The ink was 
scarcely dry upon the preposterous scitlement when the solidarity 
of the Allies began to disappear. The warnings of Keynes had 
exerted a distinct influence upon many Englishmen in public life 
among whom there was a growing feeling that the financial terms 
imposeduponGermany were so impossibleof fulfilment that they 
would retard recovery until they were modified.... For them the 
war was over and, being primarily concerned with the world 
economic outlook, they knew from their long experience with 
international economic affairs that the scars of the War would 
never be healed until Germany was restored to a state of economic 
health."^° 

France adhered to the policy of force and in its hot pursuance 
she was backed by Italy and Belgium. Thus, the British represen- 
tative saw his defeat in the meeting of the Reparation Commission. 
By 3 voles to 1, Germany was held guilty of non-payment of 
annuity by herdeliberateaction.Conscquently,on January 10,1923, 
theFrenchand Belgian troopsmadetheirenlry into the industrially 
rich areas of Ruhr. The German government reacted to rhis sanc- 
tion by a policy of passive resistance. Though naturally popular 
throughout the Reich, it could not delay the financial collapse, then 
imminent. It crippled German economic position to any imagin- 
able extent. "By June an English traveller could get 500,000 marks 
for a pound and as the wild orgy of inflation continued, the mark 
sank until by the middle of August, the exchange rale stood at the 
fantastic figure of twenty million marks to the pound. 


20. Sharp and Kirk: Contemporary International Politics (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1944), p. 331. 

21. Ibid , p. 332. 
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The Dawes Plan : Success of Anglo-American Strategy of 'Busi- 
ness, not Politics' 

The question of reparation was likea nightmare forGermany as the 
matter of 'security' was for France. The blunder of France and 
Belgium in occupying the area of Ruhr proved like a blessing in 
disguise for Germany. It afforded a powerful opportunity for the 
businessmen of England and America to support the case of the 
restoration of German economy. The American Secretary of State 
(C. E. Hughes) on December 29, 1922, put an idea before the 
American Historical Association that a commission of financial 
and economic experts must be set up to look into the capacity of 
Germany to clear the burden of reparation. The most important 
part of his talk was tha t even some distinguished Americans cou Id 
bo associated with such a committee. It well coincided with the 
interests of the English and American statesmen who wanted to 
give a turn to the politics of reparation in their favour at that time. 
Thus, the Reparation Commission adopted a resolution seeking to 
establish a committee to consider the resources and capacity of 
Germany to pay. The committee (with its chairman Charles G. 
Dawes of the United States and having representatives of Britain, 
France, Belgium and Italy) was commissioned with the task of 
recommending themeansofbalancingthebudgetand measures to 
stabilise German currency. 

The Dawes Committee met atParis from January 14 to April, 
19, 1924. It submitted its recommendations as under: 

1. It recommended the creation of a new currency 
Rcichmark to be controlled by a Bank of Issue independent of the 
German Government. This Rcichbank was to be controlled by a 
committee of an equal number of Germansand foreignersand was 
to have a capital of 400,0(K),0()0 gold marks and a 50 years mo- 
nopoly to issue paper money. 

2. With the increased stability of her currency, Germany was 
to pay annually a sum of $ 50,000,000 for 5 years, and afterwards 
this was to be raised to a maximum of $125,000,000 a year, the 
standard annual payment varying with the prosp>erity of Ger- 
many. 

3. Lest the exchange should have collapsed in the even t of the 
transfer of difficulties, it was recommended that payments were to 

be made in German currency and that the operation of transfer rest 
with the creditors. 
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4. With a view to provide security for payment, it recom- 
mended that payment could be made from railway bonds, trans- 
port taxes, industrial debentures, and proceeds of revenue of 
alcohol, tobacco, beer and sugar. 

5. A Foreign Agent-General for Reparations Payment was to 
be appointed to be in-charge of the whole scheme. 

6. Germany was to receive a foreign loan of $ 40,{X)0,000 so 
that she could have a currency reserve and be able to pay the first 
instalment of reparation. 

7. Ruhr was to be speedily evacuated in order to restore 
Germany's economic sovereignty and permit the new plan to 
operate without delay. 


The Revised Schedule of Payment according to Dawes Plan 

(in millions of Gold Mark) 



Resources 



Years 





I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

1. 

Railways 

200 

595 

550 

660 

660 

2. 

Reparation Loss 

800 





3. 

Transport Tax 


250 

290 

290 

290 

4. 

Industries 


125 

250 

300 

300 

5. 

Sale of Preference 







Shares of the Railway 
Company 

250 





6. 

Ordinary Budget 
Allocations 



no 

500 

1250 

7. 

Supplementary Budget 
Contributions 



300 




Then followed the London Conference of July 16, 1 924, where 
the Dawes Plan was signed by the Prime Ministers of England 
(Ramsay MacDonald) and France <M. Herriol) and Foreign Minis- 
terGustavStresemann ofGermany. After two weeks, it wasagreed 

that future defaults could be declared by a unanimous vote of the 
Reparation Commission. The German Reichstag passed a law to 
implement the recommendations of the Dawes Plan. Thus, on 
October 30, 1924, the Dawes Plan came into operation. Thereupon, 
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the proposed losn by the United States was successfully floated. In 
January 1925, the Allied Finance Ministers' Conference quickly 
settled the issue of apportionment of the reparation payments. 
Then on July 31, 1925, the French and Belgian troops vacated the 

area of Ruhr. 

The Dawes Plan inaugurated a new era in the history of 
reparation that had subjected Germany to an unduly severe bur- 
den. The committeemen who started their work with a slogan 
lousiness, not poliHcs', "approached their tasks as businessmen 
anxious to obtain effecHve results."“The Plan was widely appre- 
ciated for these reasons: 

1. It distinguished the issue of reparation from the arena of 
political controversy and treated it lik^ an ordinary commercial 
debt. For this purpose, it extricated the whole problem from the 
hands of the unsatisfactory Reparation Commission and assured 
that it would be handled by an 'Agent' who would be an American 
citizen and, as such, who would be able to deal with this issue from 
a non-political and impartial standpoint. 

2. Itseparated thequestionofpaymentof reparation from the 
question of transfer and left thelalter for thecredilors to deal with. 
In this way, it gave to thecredilors the security of certain specified 
revenues like those of railways, industries, transport tax etc. Thus, 
the vagueness of the term 'Germany's resources' was dorie away 
with. 

3. It limited its demands to sums that Germany could pay in 
favourable conditions. The annuities were to begin at a low figure 
till the standard annuity of 25,000 million gold marks was reached 
in the fifth year. 

4. It provided against the use of military sanctions except in 
the event of flagrant German default and even that by concerted 
agreement of all the Allied powers. For this it was required that the 
Reparation Commission would take a decision with a unanimous 
vote and that too with the participation of the American delegate. 

5. It resulted in a general economic recovery for confidence in 
the German economy having been restored, Anglo-American 
capital started flowing into Germany and other Central European 
countries. 


22. Langsain,op. dt., p. S5. 
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But the Dawes plan was not free from certain shortcomings 
that n\ay be pinpointed as under: 

1. Though it provided for annual payments, it certainly failed 
to prescribe their duration or to make any pronouncement on total 
indebtedness of Germany. No French government at this stage 
would have dared to confess that it had formally abandoned any 
part of the full reparation claim of $ 6,600,000,000. "Germany was 
still, therefore, in the hopeless position that any increase in her 
financial well-being would entail an increased obligation, and she 
wasdeprived of any incentivetoaccumulatesavings, which would 
merely pass into the Allied exchequers."^ 

2. The success of the Dawes Plan compelled Germany to 
depend upon massive borrowings from the American creditors. 
Thus, the way was opened for the influx of American capital into 
Germany that certainly created a wave of prosperity in thecountry. 
At the same time, it pushed Germany under the control of Ameri- 
can economic imperialism. "Few people had the insight to realise 
that Germany was paying her debts out of American money, and 
that her solvency depended on the continued popularity of Ger- 
man loans in Wall Street. 

3. The Dawes Plan left Germany in a condition like that of a 
bucket being filled and emptied simultaneously, the filling by 
receipt of loans from the English and American, mainly the latter, 
creditors and emptying by making payments to the Allied. Statis- 
tics reveal that during the period of 1924-1928 Germany paid 10.3 
million reichmarks in reparation and borrowed 18.2 million 
reichamarks by foreign, largely American, loans. Thus, Hitler 

23. Carr, op. dl.,p. 84. 

24. Ibid., p. 85. Norman AngcU says that the principal injuries that the Dawes Plan 
inflicted upon the Germans "have been psychological rather than economic. 
They arise from the natural general humiliation as being submitted to any 
system however friendly in its execution, of protracted supervision and control 
of foreigners." Actually, German payments had been made possible, at least in 
part, by the accumulation of exchange derived from foreign sp>ecula Hons in the 
mark. This was endorsed by the McKenna Report keeping which in view, J.M, 
Keynes observed: "For five years, Germany's victors have squeezed the lemon 
with both hands, have heard the 'pips squeak' and fell their own hands ache, 
have seen a trickle flowing into the bowl,— only to discover in the end that 
every drop hascomc, not from the lemon, butfrom the hands themselves. What 
Germany has appeared to pay In Reparations is nearly equal to what the 
foreign world has subscribed in remm for worthless mark." Qted in Sharp and 
Kirk, op. dt., p. 334. 
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could resent; "Bismarck's Reich never had to shoulder such heavy 
and entirely unproductive obligations as those to which Germany 

was subjected under the Dawes Plan/'^ 

A critical evaluation of the Dawes Plan, for these reasons, 
smacks of its qualified success. It marked that the businessmen of 
America and England were interested more in effectuating recov- 
ery of Germany than in patronising the claim of France for keeping 
her 'prostrate enemy' in an extremely weak position. It also 
suggested that the 'policy of force' as pursued by Poincare of 
France had been overshadowed by the 'policy of co-operation' now 
adopted by Stresemann of Germany. "Agreement was i^w gen- 
eral that Germany must be restored to economic health as a 
condition necessarily precedent both to the payment of reparation 
and at the general recovery of Europe."^* As the later developments 
demonstrated, competent observers "began to talk as if the last 
chapter in the dismal record of the War had actually been writ- 
ten."27 

The Young Plan: Final Settlement of the Reparation Question 
We have already pointed out that the Dawes plan came as a stop- 
gap arrangement. It was taken for granted by all concerned parties 
that it was a provisional arrangement that would be replaced by 
some other arrangement in time to come. Its authors had described 
it as 'a settlement extending in its application for a sufficient time 
to restore confidence' and 'framed to facilitate a final comprehen- 
sive agreement as to all the problems of reparation and connected 
questions as soonascircumstanccs make this possible.' The Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments (Parker Gilbert) in his report of 
December 10,1927, pointed out that the reparation problem would 
not be solved finally unless 'Germany has been givena definite task 
to perform on her own irresponsibility, without foreign supervi- 
sion and without transfer protection.' Afterwards in his another 
report dated June 7, 1928, he stated that the Dawes Plan "has 
marked a turning point in the reconstruction of Europe in general 
and of Germany in particular and that steps should be taken as soon 
as circumstances made it possible by a mutual agreement among 


25. Hitler: Mein Kampf. p. 314. 

26. Sharp and Kirk, op. cit., p. 335. 

27. Ibid., 
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the creditor powers to a final determination of Germany's repara- 
tion liabilities and other connected questions.'^® 

It is true that the Dawes Plan contributed to the economic 
recovery of Germany, but the problem of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland remained like a festering wound at this stage. During 
the session of the League Assembly of 1926, Germany not only 
witnessed her admission to the world body, her delegate 
(Stresemann) had an occasion to confer with his French counter- 
part (Briand) in the village of Thoiry near Geneva in Switzerland 
where a communique was issued to the effect that the two ministers 
had disclosed all matters of common interest to the two countries. 
The significant part of the communique was that they 'had brought 
their point of view intoagreemenl in regard to thegeneral solution' 
and that they were referring it to their respective governments for 
approval. Though the natureof this provisional agreement was not 
officially disclosed, it was understood that Stresemann "begged 
for the immediate evacuation of the Rhineland and the return of the 
Saar to Germany offering in return concessions in the form of 
reparation payments, and that Briand was personally disposed to 
close with this offer."” 

It well synchronised with what the British statesmen were 
contemplating at this stage. During the Assembly session of 1928 
the delegates of Germany and principal reparation powers (Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Belgium and Japan) came to an agreement that 
negotiations should be opened for the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland and that a committee of financial experts should be 
appointed 'to prepare a complete and definite settlement of the 
reparation problem.' As a result of this, a committee of financial 
experts consisting of two representatives each of Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and the United Statescame into being. Itschairman was 


28. On this point, Calhome-Hardy weU observes-. "One of these connected ques- 
tions was, of course, the occupation of the Rhineland, to the termination of 
which HerrStresemann s policy of the fulfilment' was mainly directed: so long 
as it continued, the resumption of cordial relations between Germany and her 
former opponents was evidently impeded, and, as time went on, the German 
people evinced inaeasing impatience at the postponement of this reward of 
good behaviour. The unexpected case with which the conditions of the Dawes 
Plan seemed to have been carried out produced, moreover, a widespread 
impression that the time was now ripe for a final settlement." op cit., p. 263. 

29. Carr, op. dt., p. 124. 
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Owen Young (an American). It deliberated for about four months 
and on June 7, 1929, it submitted its report. Along with certain 
revisions made at the Lausanne Conference, it made these impor- 
tant recommendations:” 

1 . Germany was to pay 37 annual instalments of $ 1 00,000,(X)0 
(as against $ 125,000,000 under the Dawes Plan) followed by 22 
annual small payments that might cover the War debt payments of 
Allied powers to the United Stales. The 37 annual instalments were 
to be derived from the German railways, while the 22 instalments 
from the Reich budget. Now the total German liability amounted 
to about $ 5,750,000,000. 

2. The total payment was divided into 'postponable' and 
'nonpostponable' parts. Roughly, 2/3 of an instalment was post- 
ponable for two years whenever, in the opinion of a Special 
Advisory Committee, Germany's exchange and economic life 
might be seriously endangered. 

3. The operation of the Plan was no longer to be in the hands 
of the Reparation Commission. Now a new body (Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements) was provided to act as a trustee for the credi- 
tors. It was tocollect the annuities, serve as a link between national 
central banks, and to furnish international commerce and finance 
with imp>ortant facilities hitherto lacking and thus to contribute to 
the stability and the growth of international finance and trade. It 
was to be administered by a board of directors representing all 
creditor powers and Germany. 

4. The payments to be made by Germany in kind were 
reduced to lOannual instalments of gradually decreasingamount. 

5. A new 'sanction clause' was included in it so as to ensure 
the resumption of the 'full liberty' of acton the part of any creditor 
power if the Permanent Court of International Justice should 
declare Germany in a stale of voluntary default. 

6. The responsibility for transferring the sums paid was no 
longer to rest on the creditors but on the German government. 

-7. Rhineland was to be evacuated by June 30, 1930, and the 
cost of occupation after September 1, 1929 was to be borne by the 
countries concerned (France and Belgium). 


30. See G.V. Haberler: The Theory of Inlemalionai Trade (London: William Hodee 
and Co.. 1933), p. 107. * 
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8. The Bel^an claim to cover the loss of the depreciated 
German marks left m thecountry after the war was left to be settled 
by separate and direct negotiations. 

9*trnadeacompIetedeparturefromlheratiofixcdatthcSpa 

conference obviously to the detriment of Britain. Now 5/6 of the 
postponable annuities were allotted to France and Britain's share 
was reduced from 22 to 19 per cent. 

of the Grimm signed by all the members 
of the Committee (excluding the United States) it was provided 

that the payment of the reparation amount and the inter allied 
debts were inter-connected matters. 

Now arose the problem of the ratification of the Plan bv 
respech ve governments. For this purpose, the Hague Conference 
took place in August, 1929. It broke down because the British 
e egate (Philip Snowden) fought against the revision of British 

share from 22 to 19por cent. Then,anotherHagueconference took 

place in Jan^ry, 1930. (It was here that the 'sanctions clause' 

mentionedabovewasinsertedatthcinsistenceofFrancONowihe 

a^eement took placeas a resultof which the Bank of International 
mIJ 9'”?9L"'"' P'"" '"h’ <orcc on 

^ angle, it may be added now that like 

the Dawes plan, the Young plan made 'another shot in the arm of 

Germany's economy'.’' I, was fairly well received, but i^heTre- 

till 1988 was stron^gly 
resented by a good number of German nationalists. "It appear1?d 

to invo ve an unjust transfer of the idea of 'war guilF a^ Ihe 

e sallies restnctions to generations yet unborn."” But other 

men."h n that a complete and final seltle- 

ment had at least been reached."" What, however, entailed the 

doom of the Young Plan was the emergence of an astoundine 

STh m forced fhe American President 

OdTOver) to declare one year's moratorium to which we refer 


31. No^an ItUI: Pdilics (Now York: Harper and 

32. Langsam. p. cit a p. 36. 

33. Ibid. 


Brothers, 
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Great Economic Depression; Hoover's Moratorium as a Windfall 
for Germany 

An astounding development in the recent economic history of 
Europe was thegreat'economicblizzard' that began in theautumn 

of 1929 and lasted till 1933. It was by all means a long-range effect 
of the First World War. As a matter of fact, the war had left behind 
it an economic legacy that imposed a heavy mortgage upon the 
resources of all the belligerents. Heavy industries (such as coal 
mining, engineering and ship building) were inflated to meet the 
insatiable demands of the war and upon the cession of these 
demands there arose the acute problem of the 'distressed areas. In 
addition, the lavish expenditure of the people and their govern- 
ments, the emotional reaction unsettling the mind of the post-war 
generation, fluctuating currencies causing bank balances to melt 
away swiftly, high rate of taxation discouraging savings, fast 
changes in the sphere of international trade capable of suddenly 
sweeping away the accumulated profits of industry, and the orgy 
of public speculation of the stock exchange markets were the 
phenomena that "combined to produce a psychological situation 
in the twenties in which wasteful extravagance was rampant."^ 
The great economic depression brought about an unexpected 
slump in the sphere of production. It had its effects on the political 
conditions also. Not only did Britain abandon the gold standard 
and a very large number of states followed her, it forced several 
governments to renounce the path of classical liberalism too. As 
Lipson says: "It induced the United States, where thedying system 
of laisscz faire had found its last asylum, to throw her cherished 
economic enterprise to an unwanted degree of official direction. It 
induced the Allied Powers to renounce their claims upon Germany 
for reparation. It induced the German people to substitute an 
authoritarian government for the political regime established by 
the Weimar constitution. And, finally, it gave an immense impetus 
to the movement for economic self-sufficiency 

Under these conditions. President Hoover of the United 
States on June 20, 1931 gave a statement in which he said: "The 
American Government prop>oses the postponement, during one 
year, of all paymentson inter-govemmental debts, reparations and 


34. E. Lipison: Europe, 1914-1939 (London: Adam and Charles Clark. 1957), p. 473. 

35. Ibid., p. 472. 
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relief debts, both principal and interest —of course, not including 
obigations of Governments held by private parties. Subject to 
confirmation by the Congress, the American Gov’crnment will 
postpone all payments upon the debts of foreign Governments to 
the American Government payable, through the fiscal year begin- 
ningjuly next, conditional on a like postponement for one year and 
of all payments of inlor-govemmental debts owing the important 
creditor powers." 

It is obvious that "at this juncture. President Hoover came 
forward as the dues ex machina with his proposal"^ that certainly 
went to the chagrin of France. Germany could treat it as a grace 
from the blue, for it provided her with a powerful and legitimate 
alibi. She frankly regretted her inability to makeany payment any 
more according to the terms of the Young Plan. Thus, the govern- 
ments of Germany, France, Belgium, Britain, Italy and japan 
decided to hold a conferenceat Lausanneon February 1 3, 1 932 wi th 
a view "to agree to a lasting settlement of a questions raised in the 
report of the Basle experts on the measures necessary to solve the 
other difficulties which are responsible for, and may prolong 
present world crises." 

The Lausanne Conference opened on June 16, 1932. After 
three weeks of deliberations, an agreement was signed on July 9, 
1932, by the delegates of Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium! 
Austria, Canada, Greece, India, New Zealand, Poland, Portugal! 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, South Africa, and Yugoslavia. It was 
designed to put an end to the vexed problem of reparation and 
instead instruct thegovemment of Germany to pay a sum of three 

milliard Reichmarksgold intoagcneral fund forthc reconstruction 

of Europe. In order to meet this obligation, the Government of 
Germany was to deliver to the Bank for International Settlements 

Sperccntredeemablebondsof that amount. Obviously, as Bonnes 

says, this agreement "constituted one more recession in the scries 
of ever diminishing demands upon Germany for reparation. An 
Allied demand in 1921 that Germany assume an obligation to pay 
$ 56,500,000,000 was followed in the same year by the Reparation 
Commission's decision that the total figure should be $33 billion. 
This stood legally as German/s obligations until the Young Plan 


36. Cathomc-Hardy, op. dt., p. 270. 
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reduced it to an amount which was equivalent to a cash payment 
of approximately $ 9 billions. Two years later, came the Hoover 
Moratorium and then in July, 1932, the Lausanne Agreement 
which drastically revised Germany's obligations to a total cash of 
only $ 750 million with the possibility that even this amount might 
never be paid." 

The situation changed fundamentally when Hitler assumed 

powerinl933.EventhedrasHcaIlyrGducedamountof$714,000,000 

at the Lausanne Conference, what to say of the figure fixed under 
the Young Plan, became a nullity. The whole issue of reparation 
"was consigned to the limbo of the forgotten past. Throughout the 
whole history of German reparation issue, two problems were 
present: 

i the indifference of the German government, and 

ii the practical impossibility of converting funds that might be 
raised through taxation by the German Government towards 
its account into the currencies of the creditor nations. Only by 
an enormous export trade could Germany as a debtor pay off 
her creditors, and those creditorsdid not favour giving her the 
trade opportunities she would require in order to accumulate 
the export balance necessary for payments."^^ 


Inter-Allied War Debts: A Supplementary Problem to the Politics 
of Economic Realism 

Closely connected with theproblemof reparation was that of inter- 
allied war debts. It showed that the financial aftermath of the war 
was far from liquidated. Prior to the. entry of the United States 
in the First World War, Britain and France had advanced loans to 
their allies. But eighteen days after the US joined the war the 
Congress authorised the lending of $ 3 billion to the Allies at the 
interest of 5 percent per annum. These loans continued even after 
the end of the war. The approximate position of the inter-allied 
debts at the end of the war was that the US had lent a sum of 
$ 2325,000,000 to her Euro-pcan partners: Britain had lent a sum 
of $ 2,183,000,000, while France had advanced a sum of about 

$100,000,000. AccordingtothecalculaHonsof Keynes, the position 

was as follows:^® 


37. Hill, op. dt., p. 454. 

38. Sharp and Kick, op. dt., p. 135. 

39. Keynes, op. dt., p. 271 . 
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Inter-Allied Loans 


(in million dollars) 


Loans to 

Britain 4^210 

France 2,750 

1,625 

Russia 190 

Belgium 400 

Serbia and Yugoslavia 100 

Other Allies 175 


By US By UK By France 


2,540 

2,335 

2,840 

490 

100 

395 


175 

800 

450 

100 

250 


Total 


9,450 8,700 1,775 


Total 

4,210 

5,200 

4,135 

3,830 

1,340 

300 

820 

19,925 


Naturally,lhepaymentofinlcr-aIIicdvvardcbtsbecameintcr 

^ined wi th that of the issue of reparation at the time of Pa ris Peace 
Conference. The lesser allies came fonvard with a demand for the 
cancellation of all these debts. The burden of their argument was 
that while they took loans for the prosecution of war, they had also 
paid flesh and blood. Among the major allies, France 

demanded the same with this contention that the question of 
reparation should not be involved with the issue of payment of 
inter-alhed debts. Britain, being in a position of crcditoras well as 
debtor with balance on the credit side, desired the same with this 
insistence that 'enormous non-commercial debts were a millstone 

round the neck of the world in its attempt to recover from the 
destruction and calamities of war.' 


/^P’^^^^^^^^A^^f^ricanfinancicrsinacompIexsituation They 
had their own argument that why they should pay for the cost of 
a war started and conducted by the 'quarrelsome Europeans' 
Moreover, when the European victors were bent upon squwzine 
Germany, why in return they should not pay their debts to the 
American creditors. To their success, the Paris Peace Conference 
could do nothing about the cancellation of debts. Despite the fact 
that the Senate rejected the Treaty of Versailles, the interest of the 
Amencan financiers continued in the payment of loans The 
American policy was contained in this expression of President 
'“Oolidgc: They hired the money, didn't they?' 
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Amercian Loans (in dollars) 
(as on November 15, 1922) 


Borrowing Countries Principal 

Interest 

Total 

1. 

Armenia 

11,959,917'49 

1,677,256*88 

13,637,174*37 

2. 

Austria 

24,055,708'92 

2,886,685*08 

26,942,394*00 

3. 

Belgfium 

377,123,745^94 

60,073,383*65 

4,37,197,129*59 

4. 

Cuba 

7,740,500^00 


7,740,500*00 

5. 

Czechoslovakia 91,887,668'65 

14,404,536*67 

106,292,205*32 

6. 

Estonia 

13,999,145'60 

2,089,625*66 

16,088,771*26 

7. 

Finland 

8,281,926'17 

1,012,436*10 

9,294,362*27 

8. 

France 

3,340,746,215"! 6 

503,836,035*61 

3,844,132,250*77 

9. 

Great Britain 

4,135,818,358'44 

611,044,201*85 

4,746,862,560*29 

10. 

Greece 

15,000,000'00 

750,000*00 

15,750,000*00 

11. 

Hungary 

1,685,835'61 

202,300*28 

1,888,135*89 

12. 

Italy 

1,648,034.050'90 

284,681,434*61 

1,932,715,485*51 

13. 

Latvia 

5,132,287'14 

643,576*87 

5,775,864*01 

14. 

Liberia 

26,000'02 

3,518*85 

29,518*85 

15. 

Lithuania 

4,981 ,628'03 

747,244*20 

5,728,872*23 

16. 

Nicaragua 

170,585'35 


170,585*35 

17. 

Poland 

135,662,867'80 

17,618,809*01 

153,281,676*81 

18. 

Rumania 

36,128,494'94 

5,864,104*34 

41,992,599*28 

19. 

Russia 

192,601,927'37 

39,712,670*78 

232,313,968*15 

20. 

Serbia 

51,104,5959*58 

7,994,087*92 

59,089,683*50 


Total 

10,102,140,829*09 ' 

1,554,791,908*36 11,656,932,737*45 


Source: Sharp and Kirk,, op. cit., p. 329. 


It was also argued by the American statesmen that a consid- 
erable amount of loans taken by the European countries was 
utilised for non-war purposes like food and rehabilitation. In 
pursuance of this policy, therefore, the Congress set up on Febru- 
ary 9, 1922, the World War Foreign Debt Commission to collect all 
loans by 1947 with at least 4!/i per cent interest. Thereafter, an 
agreement was made between the US and Britain stipulating that 
from 1923 to 1932 the latter would pay to the former a sum of 
$33,000,0(X)a year and then from 1933 to 1948 a sum of $38,000,000 
a year . On April 29, 1 926 a funding agreement between France and 
the US was also made under which the former was to pay to the 
latter her debts for 62 years. Similar agreements were made 
between Britain and other European allies in 1926 and 1927. 
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Though the issue of inter-AIlied war debts could not be 
racketed with that of the reparahons at the time of Paris Peace 

^''"^'faneously . The 

to malfr " the plea that they would not be able 

rp ‘heir debts to the United States until they 

received theirsharefromthepaymentofCermanreparabon Even 

‘hough in a wider pcrspcc- 

um Bri Jn ' M ^"Sost 1 , 1922 saidThaUbc 
sum Britain would require from her debtors would depend solelv 

that she would have to pay to the US and that she 

would be prepared to forsake her claims in this regard as well as 

m regard to the payment of reparabon along with the payment of 

her own money from the allies if such renunciation formed par! of 

a general plan by which the highly ticklish problem of war^debts 

and reparationcouldbedealtwithasawholeand taken tothepoint 

^a final settlement. In other words, it signifies that in the British 
^ nt of view, the problem of the payment of American loans could 
not bo separated from the payment of reparation and other loans 
given by the major allies to their lesser partners. 

That the two problems could not be treated independently 

payment of her second instalment in 1922 and thereafter French 
and Belgian troops occupied Ruhr that was evacuated afterwards 
with the intervention of the British and American statesmen The 

wUh^ m "v "'iscly dealt 

Com T The Allied delegates in the Young 

Committee assorted tha t being the credi tors of Germa ny, they werf 
desirous of using their receipts from that 'government to p^ay for 

^oirownindebtedness, Thus, the YoungCommittee adopted the 

memorandum of the Experts at the Hague (that did not foC pa r t 

an the f‘Ta'^:;;^eroMhrAli;Xt^^^^^ 

mpamhw!^« by German 

that account of such integration of the two gigantic issues 

that Hoover moratorium not only effected sus^nsion onhe 


40. Haberlcr, op. dt., p. 113. 
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payment of reparation by Germany, it also effected p>ayment of all 
debts given by the creditors to the debtors during the period of 
great economic depression. The American government renewed 
its demand for the payment of debts on June 30, 1932, when the 
moratorium duration came to an end. They did not appreciate the 
argument of British and French leaders that the Lausanne Agree- 
ment (that practically cancelled all German liabilities) covered 
their debts also. They frankly said that the Lausanne Agreement 
was concerned with the European countries and it was not made 
on the basis of any commitment or undertaking from Washington. 
While welcoming the Agreement as 'a great step forward in the 
stabilisation of the economic situation in Europe', the State 
Department on July 9, 1932, declared that on the question of the war 
debts there was no change in the policy of the American government. 

The American obduracy could not succeed even in the short 
run. With great uneasiness, the British government paid her 
instalment of debt to the United States in 1932 in gold, while other 
debtors, including France, just made 'token' payments. The World 
Economic Conference of 1933 could not afford success to the 
American leaders in view of the fact that on this occasion nothing 
beyond making some references to war debts could be done. In 
April, 1934 the Johnson Actcameinto being thatclosed thesecurity 
markets to any foreign government that 'defaulted' in payment of 
American debts. Even this threatening measure failed. With the 
emergence of Hitler in Germany, the scene changed. The Lausanne 
Agreement remained unratified in the absence of a war debt 
settlement and also in view of the fact that by this time all debtors 
states, except Finland, had defaulted. 

The result was that the Young Plan virtually remained in 
force, though in a truncated form, and even that was thrown to the 
winds when Hitler adopted the course of repudiation of all what 
wasgivenin theTreaty of Versailles. The immediate effectof all this 
was that even the amount of $150,000,000, as stipulated in the 
Lausanne Agreement, remained unpaid. In a very short time to 
come, it became clear to all that the issues of war debts and 
reparations came to an end in the midst of defaults, recriminations 
and bitterness leaving behind "a sad story of complicated idiocy in 
the making of which much toil and virtue was consumed". 
(Churchill) It also demonstrated that the two tangled issues in- 
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volved the use of American money to a very large extent by which 
the Allies had fought and defeated Germany, then realised repara- 
tion and then they made payments to their arch-creditor. Thus, in 
1926 Keynes commented: "Reparations and inter-Allied debts are 
being mainly settled on paper, not in goods. The United Stales 
lends money to Germany, Germany transfers its equivalent to the 
Allies, the Allies pay it back to the United Stales government. 
Nothing real passes — no one is a penny the worse."^’ 

Critical Appreciation 

If reparation means a levy imposed upon a defeated nation to 
compensate the victor in some measure in cash or kind or both for 
the costs of war, two significant questions arise at this stage. The 
first isas to how much or what amount did Germany pay in all? The 
answer is that though she could not pay the full amount, she did 
pay a considerable part of the reparation as is evident from the 
following breakdown:^^ 


Payments 

Reparation 

Commission 

German 
Government 
(in million marks) 

From Nov. U, 1918 to Aug. 31, 1921 9,637.8 

42,059.00 

Under Dawes Plan 

7,553.2 

4,993.0 

Under Young Plan 

778.9 

14,608.0 

Total 

20,769.9 

67,763.00 


But the second question is related to the ethics of the whole 
problem. Whether it was all just or not still remains a matter of 
debate. The Allied Powers held their action of fixing total liability 
of Germany for reparation in accordance with the principles of 
international law and natural justice. It is said: "Considered from 
an academic standpoint, there can hardly be a doubt as to the well- 
established right of a victor to recover, if he can, and in the absence 
of agreement to the contrary, the whole costs of a war from his 
defeated antagonist. This right is completely independent of any 


41. Soe Manloux,op. dt, p. 148. 

42. Ibid , p. 152. 
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question as to the moral or legal responsibility of either party for 
the hostilities; the question of war-guilt is, therefore, wholly 
irrelevant."^^ 

There may be some element of justification in this argument, 
but the fact stands out that the story of reparation is ridden with 
these important points of criticism: 

l.Adispassionatestudy of the wholestory of peace settlements 
with the supplementary study of the issues of reparation and war 
debts leaves this strong impression that it was done with a 
determination of taking 'revenge'.^ The victors sought to settle 
their scores in their own ways so far as the politics as the art of 
compromise could make it all possible. We may endorse the 
observation of J. F. Dulles: ''Theunity of the Allied and Associated 
Powers with respect to Conditions of Peace had been so different 
to achieve, and was of so fragile a nature that it was feared, it could 
not withstand the shock of reviewing the reporting part of the 
Treaty. Thus what was originally conceived of as a basis of 
discussion became without discussion the Treaty terms."*® Again: 
"So intent were the American, British and French delegates up>on 
finding words that would compromise their own differences. So 
swayed were they by emotion against Germany, that the permanent 
effect upon Germany was not adequately perceived or considered .... 


43. Galhorno-I lardy, op. dt., p. 37. 

44. While rebulting ihis charge, a powerful advocate of the reparation provisions 
like Mantoux observes: "In November, 1918, means of revenge were in the 
hands of the Allies; and their motives for revenge were not lacking in their 
hearts. For four years, their countries had been invaded, their fields and cities 
plundered, their houses destroyed; and they knew that at the back of these 
disasters there lay something far deeper than the inevitable consequences of 
the act of war; the systematic destruction of the French and Belgian industries 
could not be attributed solely to military motives; and whence the German 
armies retreated in 1917 and in 1918, these acts increased in wild porportions, 
the more soall hopesof a military victory weregone." op. dt.,p. 96. On the basis 
of this strong affirmation, this writer adds that thecharge of a critic like Keynes 
is irrelevant. He says: "There is not one single clause in the Treaty of Versailles 
that can be considered as an act of revenge." Ibid., p. 97. An American historian 
like Prof. R.C. Binkley advanced the argument that Art. 231 of the Treaty "was 
not properly interpretable as a war guilt clause." Refer to his paper 'The Guilt 
Qausein the Versailles Treaty" in Current History, Vol. XXX, New York 1929, 
pp. 294-300. 

45. See John Foster Dulles: "Introduction" in Burnett, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. ix. 
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In theirown minds, they were merely findinga formula for solving 

different opinions as to Germany's theoretical liability for 
reparation."^ 

2. Obviously, the amount of injustice perpetrated by the 
victors in the name of reparation forced the people of Germany to 
yearn more intensely to retrieve their lost prestige and vindicate 
themselves before the world. They strongly believed that a lot of 
injustice had been meted out to them; that "the legend of German 
war guilt was a hypocritical formula invented by the democracies 
to excuse Allied extortions and conquests. In dark hours even 
p>eaccful Germans doubted if they would ever receive fair treat- 
ment unless they rearmed and damned the Treaty. Even an 
English commentator like Carr holds; "The vast and undefined 

reparationdebtnotonly made it impossible for Germany to put her 

financial houseinorder,butparaIyzed her will tomakeany serious 

effort to do so; for the sounder her finances, the more she would be 
able to pay."“ 

3. The question of peace settlements at Paris and then the 
issue of reparation entailed brisk involvement of the United States 
in the politicsof international relations, hitherto a concern of major 
European powers. Though the Senate rejected the Treaty of 
Versailles, the involvement of the American statesmen could not 
be lessened. The American financiers did their best in keeping the 
issue of their loans to several European countries aloof from the 
vexed question of reparation, it could not happen. By 1 926 the issue 
of reparation was entangled with the issue of war debts so much 
so that the dictate of Hoovcraffcctcd not only thefateof reparation 
but also the American debts. The rise of Hitler meant the end of 

reparation, and that automatically entailed the end of the concur- 
rent issue of war debts. 

Itwellconfirmed theimpressionofClemcnceau that 'America 

emerged from the war with one great illusion, America, and one 
great disillusion, Europe.'^’ In short, an account of reparation and 
allied with that an account of inter-Allied war debts, constitutes a 


46, Ibid., p. xii. 

(Boslon: 13 C Hcalh & Co , 

1957/, p. 41 1. 

48. E.H. Carr: Internationa Relations between the Two World Wars 7979-7939 fLnn 
don; Maanillan, 1952), p. 58. 

49. See Sharp and Kirk, op. dl., p. 336. 
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very complicated record of the excessive burden cast by the Allied 
Powers on Germany that could be shaken off by a strong man like 
Hitler and that entailed heavy consequences due to the intermixing 
of politics with economics. After 1930 a new trend developed that 
was known by the name of 'economic nationalism'. Germany 
under Hitler followed the pjolicy of 'autarchy'. Through strict 
economic controls of many sorts, she succeeded in linking the 
States of Central and Eastern Europe to the Nazi system and in 
orienting the economies of other States to serve her needs for war 
pur]X)ses. TTie Nazis relied heavily on a barter system by which 
they sought to compensate for their lack of foreign exchange and 
to secure the materials needed for building up their war machine 
by the export of non-essentials. Naturally, it "disturbed relations 
between Germany and other nations, but it did serve the political 
ends of the Nazi state. 


50. N.D. Palmer and H.C Perkins: Intematwnal Relations: World Community in 
Transitton (Calcutta: Sdenlific Book Agency, 1957), p. 577 . ^ 
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PHASE OF PACIFICATION 


Th^strugglefroml914toimhad,atits close, becomein theminds 

Of most people in great Britain ‘a zoar to end war'; unless this aim 
had been realised, the effort had been wholly fruitless. What was 
confidently expected or at least not openly questioned, was the 
inauguration of a new era, in which nations and races, under 
governments of their own choosing, would, unselfishly and auto- 
matically cooperate in the suppression of the first signs of an appeal 


— G,M. Gathome-Hardy’ 


eace settlements at Paris culminating in the establishment of the 
league of Nations could not bear the expected dividends in the 
nme to come widely hailed as the new era of peace. "Left by 
America as a 'foundling' on the door step of the European Allies, 
a senously crippled League began its life."' The BriHsh statesmen 
n^de it veiy clear that they were not prepared to shoulder the 
gigantic responsibility of maintaining the system of collective 

se^ritysingle-handed. When the first Assemblyof the Leaguemet 

a enevain]920, theCanadian delegate proposed theelimination 

Art. 10 (relating to the preservation of territorial integrity) and 
further developed his point of view in 1922 by adding that 'no 
member shall be under the obligation to engage in any act of war 

^ithouttheconsentofitsparliamentorother representative body.' 

e second Assembly of 1921 adopted a series of 19 resolutions 
aring upon thosystem of collecti vesecuri ty under the League the 
^ ect of which was generally to weaken the force of Art. 16. 


1 . 


Calhome-Hardy: A Short History of International Affairs. 1920-1939 (London 
L>x/ord Univ. Press 1964) pp. 60-61. 

Sharp and Kirk: Contemporary International Politics (Now York: Farrar and 
Hinehart. 1944), p. 535. 
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Naturally it irked France who interpreted it as if the confidence 
reposed in the collective security system of the League of Nations 
wasbeing rapidly undermined. In this situation Britain, Franceand 
other powers, major as well as minor, looked for certain other 
arrangements that would strengthen the provisions of the Cov- 
enant, or fill up the gaps therein so as to stabilise the foundations 
of peace. 

DraftTreaty of Mutual Assistance: AttemptforGeneral Guarantee 
of Security 

The system of collective security embodied in the Covenant of the 
LeagueofNationsreceivedaninitial setback notonly for the reason 
of American Toundling' but also in the face of shifting attitude of 
the then major powers of the world. The reluctance of the British 
statesmen to shoulder the great responsibility alone and in re- 
sponse to that the attitude of other dominions like those of Canada 
and Australia coupled with the rise of 'fascism' in Italy caused a 
basic change in the prevailing situation.* These developments 
which "seemed to threaten a relapse to the pre-war system, 
brought into rather unexpected alliance the French with their 
insistence on guaranteed security and the more zealouschampions 
of the League as the last bulwark of civilisation."^ 

And yet some efforts in the direction of plugging the gaps in 
the Covenant so as to maintain the system of collective security, 
preferably in alliance wi th the system of treatiesand pacts, persisted . 
The first Assembly set up a Temporary Mixed Commission with 
the task of preparing a plan for the execution of the disarmament 
obligations contained in Art.Sof theCovenant.In 1922 Lord Robert 


3. Soon aflor its establishment, the League became a centre of intra-alignments. 
Between the 'pxrace' and 'security' groups, various League members took 
fluctuating intermediate positions. Follov\ing the advent of 'fascism', Italy 
moved gradually from the status <fuo to the revisionist camp which after the 
admission of Germany in 1926, became arbculate. For many years the Japanese 
government co-operaiod loyally with efforts to strengthen the security 
system until having fallen under the domination of the military parly at 
home, it decided to defy the League over Manchuria. For the most part, the 
South American nations displayed an indifferent attitude towards the central 
issues of League policy, their chief interest being to 'lobby' for theclection of as 
many of their number as possible to theCouncil, the Court, and various Leaguf 
committees. Ibid., p. 542, n 18. 

4. Gathome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 67. 
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submitted these important propositions to this 

1. That reduction of armaments, to be successful, must be ecn- 
eral. ^ 


2. That such reduction depended upon satisfactory guarantees 
of security. 

3. That these guarantees should be general. 

4. That the provisions of such guarantees should be conditional 
on an undertaking to reduce armaments. 

The proposals of Cecil along with those of Coi. Requin of 

France were taken for discussion at the session of the League 

Assembly and then from the coordination of the two texts was 

produced the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Its main features 
were: 


1 . It imposed upon Council of the League of Nations the task 
of indicating what military or financial assistance should be fur- 
nished to the victim of aggression, but with the definite proviso 
that such miltary assistance should be confined to the states 
situated on the same continent as the aggressor state. It branded 
warof aggression' an international crimeand madeautomatic the 
obligation of the signatory powers to go to the aid of any state 
which, having reduced its armaments, should find itself a victim 
^ aggression. In other words, it provided that if the Council 
believed that there was a reasonable ground for thinking that a 
frienace of aggression had arisen, it could apply economic sanc- 
lons against the aggressor state. In such a situation, it could call 
^pon any of the contracting parties, whosemilitary assistance was 
J’equired, to assist, determine the forces which each state fumish- 
jjjg assistance should place at its disposal, prescribe measures for 
<^communicationand transport connected with such operations, 
l^^parea plan for financial cooperation so as to provide funds for 
e states attacked and appoint the higher command and also 
efine its objects and duties. 

^ 2. It made more precise the method of determining the 

^Sgrcssor'.TTie League Council could fix neutral zones which the 
of forbidden to cross and, if it ever happened, the case 

®®ggressorcould be easily located. Further, the Council could 
pi'oposean armistice and invite the disputants to put their claims 
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before the League or the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
as the case might be, and refusal to accept this invitation would 
provide additional evidence for determining an 'aggressor'. 

3. At the insistent request of France it was inserted that, with 
the approval of the Council, the states were to be permitted to 
conclude mutual assistance agreements of a regional character. 

4. It also provided that the aggressor would bear the entire 
cost of operations undertaken by the powers to prevent aggression 
and would pay reparations for damages caused by an act of 
aggression. 

5. It was proposed that thesignatories would cooperate in the 
general disarmament scheme that the League Council might pro- 
pose and mutual assistance would be given only to the parties 
which had reduced their arms. 

TheDraftTreatyofMutual Assistance "designed tostrengthen 

Covenant and, at the same time, to meet American objections, lay 
in the nature of these defence measures."* Though it contained 
somewhat vague provisions for future disarmament, it certainly 
had "extremely precise guarantees for present security."^ But it 
went into the pagesof history likea rejected or futileexcrcise. In the 
autumn of 1 923, the Labour Government of England under Ramsay 
MacDonald rejected it on the ground that "theapp>ortionment of 
liability on continental lines cut fatally across the structure of the 
British Commonwealth with its worldwide responsibilities. Some 
partsof the Empire mightbeat war, while others remained at peace 
U situation regarded at that time as intolerable), or Great Britain 
and her Dominions would be subjected toawhollydisprojx)rtionate 
share of the burden of resisting aggression in all parts of the 
world."® 

Other sates of the world, including the United Stales and 
Soviet Russia, had their own reasons for rejecting it. It was widely 
asserted that the proposed Treaty had too much emphasis on 
'sanctions' and too little on the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Most of the big powers having their place in the League 
of Nations did not appreciate the amount of load put on the 
executive functions of the Council of the League in the form of 

6. Sharp and Kirk, op. cit., p. 543. 

7. E.H. Carr: Internalional Relationsbftitxen (^eTitK)W47r/ii Wars (London: Macmillan, 

1952), p. 89. 

6. See Gathorno>Hardy, op. dt., p. 68. 
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defininganaggrcssorin precise termsand then proposingeffective 

intellectuals 

led by Prof. James T. Shotwell pointed out with force that what had 
been to many governments the real stumbling block in the Draft 
Ireaty of Mutual Assistance was the provision which left to the 
Council the duty of deciding, with full and unlimited discretion 
which party to any given war had been guilty of aggrcession."’ ' 


Geneva Protocol: Addition ofArbitration to theTenets of Security 

and Disarmament ^ 

Generally, serious labours do not go in vain. The rejection of the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance hit at the inherent weaknesses 
of the existing machinery for the prevention of war. Focus was 
thrown on certain gaps in the system of collecHve security en- 
shrined in the Covenant of the League of Nations. "If the Draft 
ireaty had to be sacrificed, it was felt that some acceptable 
alternative method of establishing the security at which it aimed 
must rise from its ashes. The method chosen was a return to the 
Covenant, and an endeavour to improve the machinery of the 
League as an instrument to preserve peace and deter agression 
It was sought to achieve this result in two ways — by supplying a 
satisfactory tost of aggression, and by closing the 'gap in the 

Covenant' which still left war legitimate in theeventof a failure of 
c machinery for settlement laid down in Art. 15. The key to both 
difficulties was sought in compulsory arbitration.'® The utility of 

thisexpcdientasatestofaggressionwasemphasised by the British 

Prime Minister (Ramsay MacDonald) in his opening speech at the 

fifth Assernblyof the LeagueinSeptembcrl924 when hrsaid-"The 

one method by which we can secure, the one method by which we 

can approximate to an accurate attribution of responsibility for 
aggression IS arbitration."” ^ 

^^^^^*"or>*ofh>s,someothcrconstrucHvedeveIopmentsin 

he international sphere also took place. Reference may li made to 

he meeting of the Reparations Conference in London, adoption of 
the Dawes Plan, and evacuation of the Ruhr. Now international 
situation had eased to a considerable extent. The way for closer 


Cerifva Protoco! (London, 1925), p 18 
lU. Gathomo-Hardy, op. dt, p. 69 
n. Ibid. 
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Anglo-French collaboration was paved. Thus, taking inspiration 
from the suggestion of his British counterpart about the principle 
of 'compulsory arbitration', the Premier of France (M. Herriot) 
adopted on October 2, 1924, a new plan based on the famous trilogy 
of arbitration, disarmament and security. The two statesmen had 
well in their mind the schemes of Dr. Benes (Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia) and M. Politis (a Greek scholar of International 
Law and delegate of Greece at the General Assembly) regarding 
effective steps for the maintenance of collective security system. 
But the novelty of MacDonald-Herriot collaboration was further 
emphasis on the principle of compulsory arbitration to avert the 
situation of war, though one may point out that they had certainly 
picked up a thread from the proposals of the group of Shotwell. 

As a result of this, the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes came into being with these 
important features:'^ 

1 . Compulsory arbitration was to be the only legal means of 
settling international disputes. If a nation refused to accept the 
procedure of pacific settlement or to accept a decision of a recog- 
nised third party, including the Council of the League of Nations, 
or violated provisional measures laid down by the Council, it 
would be deemed an aggressor. In the event of a difference of 
opinion, the Council could require an armistice of belligerents by 
a two-thirds majority vote and the party, which rejected the 
armistice or violated it, was to be regarded r s an aggressor. 

2. The Council could try to persuade the parties themselves 
to submit the issue of arbitration or judicial settlement, or failing 
that, as a last resort, it must refer the matter to a committee of 
arbitrators of its own choosing whose decision would be binding 
upon the disputant parties. 

3. After theCouncil had designated anaggressor, it could also 
invite the signatory states to apply immediate economic and 
military sanctions. But whereas the Draft Treaty had provided that 
the Council should have a voice in directing these measures, the 
Protocol provided that each signatory p)ower should remain in 
control of its own forces. 


\2. For full text of the Geneva Protocol sec Fredrick W. Hartmann (od.); Basic 
Documents in Intentational Relations (New York: McGraw Hill, 1951), pp. 98-109. 
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4. It required every signatory state to accept 'compulsory 
jurisdiction' of the Permanent Court of International Justice over 
all disputes covered by the 'optional clause' of the Court's Statute. 
The decision of the Court would be binding and any violation 
thereof would be punishable as an act of aggression. 

5. Disputes about matters of 'domestic jurisdiction', though 
excluded by the Covenant from a formal judgment of the Council 
under Art. 15, should be submitted to the procedureof conciliation 

under Art. 1 1 , and that no power should 1^ judged as an aggressor 
in such a dispute if it had brought the matter before the League 
under that Article. 

6. In order to keep thebalance between security and disarma- 
ment, it proposed that the Disarmament Conference should meet 
on June 15, 1925 for the reduction of armaments. The Protocol was 
to come into effect after the conclusion of a disarman\ent conven- 
tion. 

It was signed by Albania, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Estonia, 
France, Greece, Latvia, Poland, Portugal, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia and subsequently by seven other states. 

The merit of the Geneva Protocol should be seen in the fact 
that it "stigmatised aggressive war as an international crime. To 
prevent such conflicts, it stipulated that the nations adhering to its 
terms must agree to a variety of commitments aimed especially at 
defining the aggressor and thus reducing the likelihood of war."’’ 
Carr says: "The principal novelty of the Protocol was its attempt to 
improvcontheConventand toprovideadditional security through 
compulsory resort to arbitration. The Covenant left the door open 
for war, and not only in cases when the subject of the dispute was 
ruled to be a matter within the domestic jurisdiction of one of the 
parties. The Protocol sought to close these twogaps."'^ 

In spite of the fact that the Geneva Protocol represented the 
mostimportantattempttostrengthen lheLeagueofNations,ilhad 
the same fate what we have seen in the case of the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. Britain and other Dominions did not appreci- 
ate the provision of compulsory arbitration in the repugnance of 
which economic and military sanctions could be imposed at the 
behest of the Council of the League of Nations. Canada, Australia 


13. W.C. Langsam: The World Since 1919 (Delhi: Sujjeer Pub.. 1981). p. 42. 

14. Carr, op. cih, p. 90. 
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and New Zealand followed the reaction of the United States in 
resenting the control of the League or some other international 
body of concil ia tion or arbi tra tion or the World Cou rt over a matter 
falling within their domestic jurisdiction. The new Conservative 
Government of England having its Foreign Secretary in Austen 
Chamberlain looked at with great concern the contents of the 
Zinoviev letter wherein the President of the Third International in 
his secret note dated September 15, 1924, had directed to the 
Central Committee of the British Communist Party to stir up the 
working class against thegovernmentsoastopressuriseit to ratify 
the Anglo-Soviet treaty. 

The charge of rejecting the Geneva Protocol lay mainly on 
Great Britain for two reasons. "First, there were objections from the 
overseas Dominions, partly because of the fear that their domestic 
policies relative to Oriental immigration might be brought within 
the purview of the League, and partly because they preferred not 
to become involved any further in a system of collective sanctions, 
through their Imperial connection with Great Britain which might 
entangle them in European political quarrels. Basically, this reluc- 
tance was but a continued manifestation of the 'isolationist' posi- 
tion of Canada, in particular, because of its proximity to the United 
States, and main tained ever since the First League Assembly . 1 n the 
second place, public opinion in Britain itself soon began to express 
the fear that, with the United States out of the League, the British 
navy might find itself in collision with America in case the League 
undertook to blockade a continental aggressor. Under the circum- 
stances, the British hesitated to accept international commitments 
which might leave them, so to speak, 'holding the bag'. Nor were 
they enamoured of the proposal to extend the technique of arbitra- 
tion to what were essentially political controversies."’® 

Britain got the bad name for administering a death-blow to 
the Geneva Protocol in not much time, though other leading states 
of the world did not remain behind in doing the same. National 
interest dominated the thinking of leading statesmen of the world 
and they saw with certain lurking apprehensions the serious 
attempts done to plug the loopholes of the Covenant. Speaking in 
ideal terms is one thing, doing in actual terms is quite different. 
Thus, the powers that pretended to remove the inherent 

15. Sharp and Kirk, op. cil., p. 547. 
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shortcomings of the Covenant showed that they were really 
interested in maintaining thes/flfus quo. For this reason, the Geneva 
Protocol that "represented the most important attempt made to 
strengthen the League of Nations... failed of adoption completely 
because of the unwillingness of all the League members to see the 
gaps in the Covenant closed and a system of automatic sanctions 
introduced."’* 

Locarno Agreements: Substitute Measures for Regional Security 
The rejection of the Geneva Protocol once again indicated that the 
labours had gone waste. But as the maxim goes that sincere labour 
never goes in vain, we may say that the Locarno Agreements of 
1 925 registered the fulfilment of what had been contemplated and 
done in the preceding two or three years. Credit for this goes to the 
trio of the Foreign Ministers of Britain (Austen Chamberlain), 
France (Briand) and Germany (Gustav Stresemann). By his stroke 
of statesmanship at Locarno, Chamberlain could remove the 
stigma of Britain's giving death-blow to the Geneva Protocol.'^ 
Likewise, the new Foreign Minister of France showed a changed 
altitude towards Germany.’* Then, the new Foreign Minister of 
Germany succeeded in terminating the policy of 'passive resis- 
tance' and in stead launching a new policy of 'fulfilment'. 

The agreements signed at Locarno in 1 925 were a product of 
certain circumstances. By committing a mistake in occupying the 
areas of Ruhr, then facing the onslaughts of 'passive resistance' 
and, finally, vacating it, France had learnt a lesson. After signing 
the Treaty of Rappallo in 1920 Germany had been able to improve 


1 6. Hartmann, op. dt., pp. 98-99. 

17. Sir Alfred Zimmem fairly conduded that a more stalcsman-like course on the 
part of Britain would have been "not to repeat gesture of objection, thus for the 
second time throwing the work of a whole Assembly of some fifty delegations 
on Ihescrap heap, but to draw upa reasoned series of objections, accompanied 
by corresponding amendments. Had this boon done, the real underlying 
differences between the British and the Continental view of the League would 
have been thrashed out in a favourable atmosphere, rather than asan embitter- 
ingby-producl of a Disarmament Conference." TTir /..augur o/Nattons, 2918-7935 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939), p. 357. 

18. Bnand said: "The Treaty of Versailles will always be a source of irritation. It 
was the fruit of war, of victory. It can be called, and is called, a treaty imposed 
by force, under duress, that the defeated party is morally justified in repudiat- 
ing when it can do so." 
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her relations withSovietRussia. It came asafactor of apprehension 
for the British and French sta tesman alike who studied herein some 
long-range dangers to their economic gains. Besides, it was also 
feared by the British and French statesmen that the growing 
relationship between the two non-League members might create 
some complications for the international organisaion. It created an 
atmosphere for the benefit of Germany in particular. Thus, in 
October, 1925, the statesmen of seven states (Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia) assembled 
in the city of Locarno in Switzerland. They discussed several 
agreements that were signed two months after. 

The Locarno agreements may be grouped into three parts in 
which the first one titled Treaty of Mutual Guarantee (also known 
by the name of the Rhineland Pact) has its outstanding impor- 
tance.'’ These may be enumerated as imder:“ 

1. Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 

As said above, it was the most important of all treaties signed by 
Great Britain, France Italy, Germany and Belgium. It provided: 

i) The signatories collectively and severally guaranteed the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo resulting from the 
f ron ti ers between Germany and France and the inviolability of 
the said frontiers as fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. 

ii) Germany and Belgium and Germany and France mutually 
undertook that they would in no case attack or invade each 
other or resort to war against each other. However, this 
stipulation was not to apply in the case of the exercise of the 
right of legitimate defence action or an action as a result of a 
decision of the Assembly or Council of the League of Nations. 

iii) Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertook to 
settle by peaceful means questions of every kind that might 
arise between them and that might not be ]x>ssible to settle by 
normal methods of diplomacy. Any question with regard to 
which the parties were in conflict as to their respective rights 
was to be submitted to judicial decision and the parties under 


19. Sharp and Kirk described il as 'the capstone of wholestruchire." op, dt., p. 550. 
Norman Hill calls it 'the heart of this system of peace." Contemporary World 
Politics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), p. 135. 

20. For full text of the Locarno Pacts, see Hartmann, op. dt., pp. 110*14. 
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took to comply with that decision. All other questions were to 
be submitted toaConciliation Commission. If the proposals of 
the Commission were not accepted by the two parties, the 
question was to be brought before the Council of the League 
of Nations for disposal. 

iv) In the event of a flagrant violation of this Agreement or of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the signatories undertook to come imme- 
diately to the help of the party against whom such a violation 
of breach had been directed. As soon as the said Power had 
been able to satisfy itself that by reason either of crossing the 
frontier or of the outbreak of the hostilities or of the assembly 
of thearmed forcesin thedemilitarised zoneimmedialeaction 
was necessary, the League Council was to issue its findings 
and the signatories undertook to act in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Council provided these were con- 
curred in by all members other than the representatives of the 
parties which had encouraged any hostilities. 

v) Where one of the jxiwcrs refused to submit a dispute to 
peaceful settlement or to comply with arbitral or judicial 
decision, the other party must bring the matter before the 
League Council and it was the duty of the Council to propose 
what steps were to be taken. And it was the duty of the 
signatories to comply with those proposals. 

vi) Its provisions did not effect the rights and obligations of the 
signatories under the Treaty of Versailles or other agreements 
like one signed at London on August 30, 1924. 

vii) Though designed to ensure the maintenance of p>eacc and 
being in conformity with the Covenant of the League, this 
Treaty was not to be interpreted as restricting the duty of the 
League to take whatever action might be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 

viii) It was a to remain in force until the Council, acting on the 
request of one or other of the signatories, notified to other 
parties three months in advance and that it was to terminate 
on the expiry of a period of one year from such decision. 

*x) It was not to imp>ose any obligation up>on any of the British 
Dominions or upon India, unless the government of such 
Dominion or India signified its acceptance thereto. 

In short, this treaty provided that Germany, Belgium and 

Prance would regard theirexistingfrontiersand thedemilitarised 
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zone of the Rhineland as inviolable and they would, in no case, 
attack or resort to war against each other. T^ey would resort to 
pacific settlement of international disputes on the lines suggested 
in the Geneva Protocol. These obligations were placed under the 
sujDcrvision of Britain and Italy. Any complaint regarding the 
breach of this treaty was to be made to the Council of the League 
and in case the Council confirmed it, the guarantors were bound 
to rush immediately to the help of the aggressor. Moreover, they 
were required to obey the decision of the Council. The standard of 
the Geneva Protocol was adopted for the location of an 'aggressor' 
in that a state that refused to submit to arbitration or to carry out 
the arbitral award was to be declared an 'aggressor'. In this way, 
this treaty sought to supplement the provisions of the Covenant 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity and security of every member 
of the League of Nations by pledging automatic sanctions against 
any designed aggressor. For this reason, it hasbeen pointed out: "In 
essence, the Locarno agreements may be described not inaccu- 
rately as an attempt to apply the principles of the Geneva protocol 
to a restricted area — the borderland separating Germany from 
France and Belgium."^' 

2. Arbitration Treaties between Germany and Poland and between 
Cemtany and Czechoslovakia 

Germany signed artitration treaties with Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia. By these agreements, the signatories agreed to refer their 
international disputes, with a view to their amicable settlement, to 
a Permanent Conciliation Commission to be constituted in accor- 
dance with the provisions of these treaties. In case the dispute 
could not be settled, the parties were to refer the matter either to 
an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. However, this provision was not to apply to disputes 
arising out of the events 'prior to the present conventions and 
belonging to the past' and, for this reason, was not binding in the 
case of problems that arise out of the peace settlement. 

3. Treaties of France with Poland and Czechoslovakia 

Finally, France signed separate treaties with the states of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in which it was provided that in the event of 

21 . Sharp and Kirk, op. dt., p. 549. 
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an attack on any one of them, the other signatories would come to 
the aid of the 'aggressed' in thoevent such a failure was accompa- 
nied by an unprovoked recourse to arms. 

It is, therefore, obvious that for the first time in the post-War 
period France could achieve remarkable success in her search for 
security and, more important than that, Germany could have the 
honour of standing on a pedestal of equality with other European 
powers. It paved the way for her entry into the League of Nations 
in the following year. France was satisfied toa great extent because 
the Western frontiersof Germany, as determined under the Treaty 
of Versailles, wereguaranteed. Briand expressed hisideas in these 
words: "Peace for Germany and for France that means that we have 
done with the long series of terrible and sanguinary conflicts which 
hasstained the pagesofhislory.... True, differences between usstill 
exist, but henceforth, it will be for the judge to declare the law.... 
Away with rifles, machine guns, cannon. Clear the way for concili- 
ation, arbitration, pcacc."“ 

The English press and commentators loudly appreciated the 
achievements at Locarno. When the discussions were taking a 
successful turn, the leading English daily commented that the 
'worst of the long travail is over at last ... the light of a new dawn 
•sat last breaking upon the world."” Later, a well-known commen- 
tator observed: "The immediate effect on international relations in 
Europe was undoubtedly most favourable.The senseof improved 
security which the British guarantee implanted in the minds of 
Germans and Frenchmen had an importance far outweighing that 
of the question whether, on occasion arising, it would prove for 
Great Britain to fulfil her obligations. A democracy can hardly 
resort to war without the support of national opinion, and, what is 
comparatively easy to enlist this on the side of a known ally, the 
existence of two alternative allies or opponents complicates the 
Situation. During the crisis preceding an outbreak of war, synipa- 
fhy may very well have rallied to the side which eventually proves 
fo be the aggressor; a sudden volte-face is then difficult. It is more 
probable that in such a case public opinion would be hopelessly 
divided on the merits. So long, however, as British intervention 
was feared by the potential aggressors of both sides, it seemed 

22. Ibid ., p 551. 

23. The Times (London), October, 17. 192S. 
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unlikely that the reality of the pact would be put to test. To scare 
the war-maker from his purpose is a more useful task than to arrest 
or defeat him when his offence has been committed. At the time of 
its adoption, at any rate, the Locarno Pact was a most effective and 
formidable-looking scarecrow which went far to justify the opin- 
ion of itscreator, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, thatits erection marked 
'the real dividing line between the years of war and years of 
p>eace."^^ 

The real signi ficance of the making of these agreements lay in 
the fact tha t, for some time, leading statesmen of the world invoked 
the 'Locarno Spirit'. It signified that the agreements made at 
Locarno "represented the greatest diplomatic achievement of the 
peace years 1918-1939."“ And yet it must not be lost sight of that 
the Locarno agreements had some shortcomings. For instance, 
they settled the point of Germany's western frontiers and thereby 
satisfied France and Belgium; they did not provide the same about 
her Eastern frontiers. 1 1 pa ved the way for the eventual dismember- 
mentof Austria and Czechoslovakia at thehands of Hitler some ten 
years after. Thus, the leaders of Poland and Czechoslovakia had 
evey reason to feel dissatisfied with the magnificent achievements 
of Locarno. They had no other expedientcourse than to have some 
treaties of mutual assistance with France and Germany and this 
they did in the situation of a Hobson's choice. 

Above all, it all went to the positive advantage of a weak 
Germany that could elevate her pxjsition in the comity of nations. 
When Hitler assumed power and started acting in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Locarno Agreements, the Pact of Paris and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, it became clear that the peace established 

by such diploma ticeffortswasasbrittleasa looking glass. Itis thus 

critically remarked: "The Locarno achievements were widely 
hailed as precursors of a new era in world history. But neither the 
pacts nor the spirit of Locarno were actual guarantees of peace.... 

The spiritof friendliness, moreover, was only sporadically evident 

in international affairs after 1925."“ Likewise, Carr says: "In the 


24. Gathome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 76. David Thompson lauds it as the 'Locamo 

Honeymoon' for five years, 1924-29. Europe sinctfNapofam (Middlesex: Peneuin 
Books, 1978), Ch. 25. ® 

25. E. Upson: Europe, 2914-2939 (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1957) p 381 

26 . Langsam, op. dl., p. 238. 
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long run, the Locarno Treaty was destructive both of the Versailles 
Treaty and of the Covenant. 

Viewed in a long-range perspective, it may be argued that the 
Lwarno agreements could not make a really durable success in the 
direction of outlawry of war. The signatory powers pledged to 
resort to theuseof pacific means of international disputes, but they 
reserved the right to go to war in the events of legitimate self- 
defence action, flagrant breach of demilitarised zone agreement, 
and in pursuance of League action against a state charged with 
aggression.We may, however, add at this stage that this achieve- 
ment was made just two years after, to which we shall refer now. 

Kellogg-Briand Pact: Illusion of Peace without Security 
Also known by thenameof the Pact of Paris for the outlawry of war, 
this agreement of universal security should be lauded as the acme 
of idealistic diplomacy pursued by the great pacificator of France 
(Foreign Minister Briand)and having its synchronisation with the 
movement for the same purpose going on in the United States. 
During the session of the General Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1927, the Polish delegation had proposed a 
Solemn declaration that "all wars of aggression arc, and shall 
always be, prohibited." The great event of 1928 has, however, 
nothing to do with it in spile of the fact that the proposal of the 
Polish delegation was accepted with a unanimous vote. All credit 
for this goes to the powerful American legal and political opinion 
on this subject that found itstimelycoincidcncc withthediplomacy 
of Briand.^*Il, however, goes to the credit of the American Sccrc- 

27. Carr, op. cit., p. 97. 

• At this time, a popular movement to 'outlaw war' had been making steady 
headway In the United States. The names oi Prof. James T. Shotwell, Senator 
Borah and S.O. Levinson (a lawyer of Chicago) were associated with it. Though 
they had opposed the Covenant of the League ot Nations a couple of years ago, 
now they had come to emphasise that war was something 'more than a crime'. 

It was rather a sin ! When the draft of the Geneva Protocol for the pacific 
^ttlemcnt of international disputes was under consideration, a group of 
leadingAmcrican figures like Shot well, David Hunter Miller and General Bliss 
(who had attended the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 under the leadership of 
President Wilson) had formulated a plan for the outlawry of war or any sort of 
aggressive activity based upon the same genera] idea but with this significant 
addition that if a state "was adjudged an aggressor, its commcrical, trade, 
inandai and properly interests... shall cease to be entitled .. to any privileges. 
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tary of State (Kellogg) that instead of keeping the great ideal 
confined to the two countries (USA and France), he thought it 
expedient as well as worthwhile to circulate it so as to have its 
universal acceptability. It boldly demonstrates the fact that "the 
range of Briand's peace horizon was not limited to Europe."” 

As a result of the success achieved by the 'fathers' of this 
solemn move, the Pact was signed by 1 5 states of the world at Paris 
on August 27, 1928.^ The preamble said:^^ 

"Deeply sensible of their solenm duty to promote the welfare 
of the mankind; 

"Persuaded that the time hascome whena frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy should be made to the 
end that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing between 
their people may be perpetuated; 

"Convinced that all changes in their relations with one 
another should be sought only by pacific means and be the result 
of a peaceful and orderly process, and that any signatory power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by 
resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this 
Treaty; 

"Hopeful, that encouraged by their example, all the other 
nations of the world will join in this humane endeavour and by 
adhering to the present Treaty as soon as it comes into force bring 
their peoples within the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus 
uniting the civilised nations of the world into a common renuncia- 
tion of war as an ir\strument of their national policy; 

"Have decided to conclude a Treaty...." 


protection, rights or immunities accorded by either international law, national 
la w or treaty. " From this, it may be ga thered that the purpose of such a proposal 
"was to find a formula which might bring the Uiuted States into a limited but 
official relationship with the Geneva system. Even though American opinion 
might not be prepared to accept rigid sanction's obligations, it was felt that on 
the question of banning war, the Uiuted States might be persuaded to commit 
itself to a position even more unqualiHed than that taken by the League 
members under the Covenant." Sharp and Kirk, op. dt., p. 556. 

29. Ibid., p. 555. 

30. The signatories to this Pact were: USA France, Germany, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions, India, Italy, Japan, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. By 1933 it was ratified by 55 States of Ae world. 

31 . For f\iU text of the Pact of Paris see Hartmann, op. cat, pp. 115-17. 
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The Treaty, in short, aimed at declaring renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy and instead seeking pacific 
settlement of international disputes. By it the High Contracting 
Parties made two important commitments to 

1. "Solemnly declare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another; 

2. Agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means." 

The Pact of Paris came as an outstanding indication of the 
changed international atmosphere. It was heralded as a declara- 
tion of revolutionary significance in view of the fact that it was the 
first time in the history of world politics that such a solemn move 
was undertaken by all the then great powers to which a very large 
number of other states subscribed a f ter a couple of years. 1 1 looked 
asifthe idealism of Wilson had found its resuscitation through the 
efforts of Kellogg and Briand. "An upsurge of mass idealism had 
forced the governments to affix their seals to a sweeping pledge of 
good behaviour which, if it had been suggested fifteen years 
earlier, would have provided only cynical and raucous laughter 
from every foreign office. But now the peoples of the world might 
take hope: peace had at last uni versally been proclaimed . For on the 
face of it, this Pact contained no reservations. Nor could the states 
subscribing to the agreement renounce it individually at will. 

There was no provision, as in the Covenant, for withdrawal after 
notice."” 

But, in not much time, the inherent weaknesses of this pact 
became evident. Norman Bcntwich called it an 'international kiss 
purely Platonic promising nothing for the future'. Others de- 
nounced it as 'a tiger without a teeth', 'a high sounding nothing' 
and 'an instrument of international confusion'. It was said to have 
three serious weaknesses: 

1. Though it condemned war and exhorted the states of the 
world to 'renounce war as an instrument of national polic/, it did 
not precisely define the term 'war' and, for that reason, it failed to 

32. Sharp and Kirk, op. cii , pp 557-558. 
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distinguish between an aggressive move and a defensive action. It 
left a convenient handle in the hands of the powerful states of the 
world to justify their stand in the name of honouring the terms of 
this treaty and, at the same time, justifying their action of 'war' in 
the name of self-defence. Committed to the observance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the American statesmen like Senator Borah 


minced no words in making it above board that even at the risk of 
a war they would not tolerate any foreign interference in the region 
of the New World. Likewise, Japanese Foreign Minister declared 
in 1929 that Manchuria and Mongolia "are, of course, within the 
sphere where our right of self-defence can be exercised." The 
British Foreign Secretary (Austen Chamberlain) had already made 
it clear on May 19, 1928, that there are "certain regions of the world 
the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital 
interest for our peace and security." Though one of the principal 
architects of the Pact, Kellogg himself said that every nation alone 
"is competent to decide whether circumstances require recourse to 
war in self-defence." These reservations came on the surface after 


a couple of years when Japan attacked Manchuria and thereby 
paved the way for other aggressors like Italy and Germany. Sharp 
and Kirk, therefore, point out: "There was no test, judicial or 
otherwise, by which aggression in its various forms, short of 
declared war, might beidentified.Thediplomaticcorrespondence 
that preceded the signing of the Pact clearly indicated that wars of 
self-defence would still be permissible and that each party would 
be judge of what constituted self-defence."^ 


2. While the Pact boldly desired resort to the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, it certainly failed to elaborate what was meantby 
it in practical terms. Nor, for that matter, "did the signatory states 
accept any positive obligation to settle their controversies by pacific 
means. They agreed merely to seek a peaceful settlement which 
was a negative and less iron-clad way of restricting national 


33. Ibid., p. 558. E.M. Borchard pul thesiluation in these words: "Considering these 
reservations, it would be difficult to conceive of any wars that nations have 
fought within the past century oi are likely to fight in the future that can not be 
accomodated under these exceptions. Far from constituting an outlawry of 
war, they constitute the most solemn sanction of speaHc wars that have ever 
been given to the world." Twentieth Century Europe. Likewise, Norman Hill 
comments that "the significant fact is that the Pact has not made the war 
impossible." Op. dt.. p. 588. 
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behaviour."^ It overlooked the fact that as long as force is the only 
mechanism for assuring international changes, then a purported 
renunciation of force or an optimistic resort to the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes are all like wishful thinking. In the period 
following the Second World War, the American Secretary of State 
(John Foster Dulles) said that, far from being sacred, such a pledge 
would be iniquitous even if it were practicable, and thus to put 
shackles on the dynamic peoples and condemn them for ever to 
acceptance of conditions that might become intolerable and by all 
means warrant use of force for the settlement of international 
disputes. With the forceof this argument he concluded that a treaty 
like the Paris Pact would seek to realise "a desirable result without 
taking any of the steps essential to achieve it."“ 

3. But the most serious defect of the Pact was that while it 
contained very high and noble commitments, it provided no 
effective machinery for their protection and realisation. All de- 
pended upon the clean conscience of the then sup>er-powers of the 
world. Moreover, since the United States was not a member of the 
League of Nations and USSR (at that time not a big p>ower at all) 
joined it in 1933, one could not go beyond hoping that Britain and 
France would act as the custodians of international peace in case 
any major power broke the solemn commitment of this Pact. "So 
far as the Pact itself was concerned, no arrangements for joint 
consultation by the signatory states, in case the threat of war, were 

provided for. Theriddleofsccurity remained unsolved."^ A critic, 

for this reason, observed that one of the chief effects of this Pact 
"was the appearance of the so-called undeclared war."^^ 

These points of attack, however, lose much of their weight 
when we study the effects of the Paris Pact on the international 

politicsintheycars tocomc. Despite the weaknesses that this treaty 
had, the fact remains that for a time it "gave a pronounced impetus 
to the campaign to expound and strengthen the world's peace 
structure. At the least, the Pact was a magnificent gesture toward 
a now ethical evaluation of war;at the most, it might have supplied 


S4. Sharp and Kirk, o;>, C(<., p. 558. 

35. See Palmer and Perkins: InternaiionaJ Rf/a/tons (Calcutta rScienliticIJook Aecnev 
1957), p. 227. 

36. Sharp and Kirk, op. ci7.. p. 558. 

37. W.C Langsam, op. dr. p. 45. 
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the key to effective American (and Soviet) coop>eration with the 
League system."^ In order to substantiate this view. Sharp and 
Kirk furnish the following evidence:^® 

1 . It had its constructive effect on the working of the League 
of Nations. At Geneva, where preparatory work for the Disarma- 
ment Conference was in progress, the Ninth Assembly (1928) 
adopted a General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes which was definitely designed to implement this Pact. In 
three separate chapters, this Act provided (i) for a procedure of 
conciliation for all disputes, (ii) for a procedure of judicial settle- 
ment or arbitration for disputes of a legal nature, and (iii) for the 
application of the principle of arbitration to disputes for which the 
machinery of the Permanent Court was not appropriate. 

2. The League now took steps to encourage development in 
this direction by drafting model treaties based upon the Locarno 
precedent that two or more states might follow. By the beginning 
of 1930, some 130 new bilateral conciliation and arbitration con- 
ventions were registered with the Secretariat at Geneva. By and 
large, these treaties were so construed as to cover all cases not 
settled by direct diplomacy except for domestic questions, dis- 
putes involving prior facts and definitely specified subject matter 
such as territorial status or third party interests. Its positive result 
can be seen in the expansion of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court. By the early 1930s, 40 states were bound by the 
'optional clause.' 

3. It was also contemplated to revise the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in a way so that it could become in tune with the 
spirit of the Pact of Paris. For this purpose, the British delegation 
in 1 929 submitted to the League Assembly a number of proposals 
which could not be accepted. Undeclared by such discouragement, 
the British government proposed that the sanctions of Art. 16 
should be broadened to include all wars — a change which, if 
adopted, would have obliged the League to punish any and all 
violators of the Paris Pact, at least among its own members. Even 
this move remained unsuccessful, for by this time great powers like 
the United States were more concerned with the solution to the 
problem of great economic depression. 


38. Sharp and Kirk, op. dt., pp. 55S-59. 

39. Ibid., pp. 559.-61. 
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he fifst oTh ' I '’^"= wasa considerable landmark It was 
first political agreement in history of almost universal scope 

So oberves another English commentator; "Asa gesture indfeah ve 
mpressive. It was particularly important in that it created a basis 

upon which the great nations outside the League, the Uni ted Sta tes 

and Russia could takeadirectinterestinthecollectiveorganisation 

I^ace.... It served at the moment asa magnificentadvertisement 

Tho* disposiHon of the world, and might have been 

honafsecLi'T'" ' 

Novy the 'period of pacification', as termed by Carr came to 
an end. y.er 1930 the state of international relatio^I rapidly 
detenorated. Gradually the influence of the League waned not as 

^ke^tho'"*' 'l ^SSression adopted by the 'fascist' powers 

like those of Japan, Italy and Germany as owing to the piliev of 

appeasemenr pursued by the statesmen of LoLon, P^isl^nd 

lain^aUo^ '^“^"^"Chamber- 

ain also went out of existence. Thus the 'period of crisis', another 
term coined by Carr, followed. It witnessed rapid occurrence of 

Lw Th f ■ methods "came upon the 

cvemuln V ^ culminated 

was brouvM of international law 

was brought to an abrupt close. The prevailing fashion of the 

unilaterdl repudiation Of treaties roderoughshod over ihcsanctitv 

suddr?''"^ ^ universal peace men 

suddenly awoke to thecrudercalilicsof naked aggression Almost 

r^aS ' waf tmnsfo;;ned and 

Versailles '’‘^‘°0'-the retreat from 


40. Carr.op. dt., p. 119. 

41. Cathome-Hardy, op. dl., pp. 183-84. 

42. Upson, op, dr, pp. 31-32. 



PHASE OF CRISIS 


For 'war' consists not in battle only, or the act of fighting; but in a 
tract of time wherein the ivill to contend by battle is sufficiently 
known.... For, as the nature of foul weather lies not in a shower or 
tzvo of rain, but in an inclination thereto of marry days together,so 
the nature of zvar consists not in actual fighting, but in the known 
disposition thereto all the time there is no assurance to the contrary. 

— Thomas Hobbes’ 


The phase of consolidation of peace or the 'period of 
pacification', as termed by E.H Carr, came to an end in 1930 and 
then started the new phase of crisis or of 'collapse of peace' as 
termed by G.M. Gathorne-Hardy. Henceforth, the trend of 'return 
to power politics’ witnessed its irresistible growth. The coming 
events in the form of great economic crisis followed by failure of the 
efforts fordisarmamentjapan'srapie of Manchuria in theFar East, 
Italy's aggression over Ethiopia in Africa, and Germany's conquest 
of Austria coupled with the dismemberment at her hands of the 
State of Czechoslovakia, the murder of democracy in Spain as a 
result of the successful revolt of Gen. Franco with the ostensible 
support of Mussolini and Hi tier and, finally, Germany' s unprovoked 
invasion on Poland were the great events demonstrating in bold 
terms that the peace settlements made after the First World War 
and the mechanism which they devised for the elimination of war 
'lay in irretrievable ruin'.’ To the astonishment of all serious 
observers, British Prime Minister Ramsay MacE>onald's optimistic 
note that the risk of war was 'practically nil' in 1930 was contra- 
dicted by the fact that the shadowsof another holocaust had started 


1 . Hobbes; Leviathan, Chapter 13. 

2. Galhome-Hardy: A Short History of International Affairs, 1919-1939 (London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1950), IV Ed., p. 257. 
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darkening the globe. The imminence of another grim fight now 
became a staple subject of conversation. Gathome-Hardy hints at 
three important developments in this regard. "The first world 
began to be traced in 1929, with the financial crash in the United 
States; the second in September 1931, with the failure to curb 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria; and the last in January 1933, 
with the accession of Adolph Hitler to the Chancellorship of the 
German Reich. 

Rape of Manchuria: Commencement of the Collapse of Collec- 
tive Security System 

The first important episode that led to the inauguration of a series 
of aggressions and thereby disintegration of the League of Nations 
was the Manchurian crisis of 1931-32. The upper hand of the 
military leaders in the State structure of Japan brought about a 
fundamental change in the course of her diplomacy. It is rightly 
said that while the civilian leaders desired to achieve the goal of 
making Japan great by following the policy of cooperation with the 
West, the militarists pinned their faith in the course of armed 
conquest. They well knew that the public opinion of their country 
had been rendered desperate by the economic depression and also 
grown furious by the recurrence of Chinese boycottsand that they 
needed some space in a neighbouring area to export their popula- 
tion that had crossed the point of 70 million by that time. The 
natural and mineral resources of Manchuria were also a source of 
great attraction for the Japanese leaders. Though Japan had signed 
the Nine-Power Treaty at Washington in 1922, her leaders could 
never be oblivious to the fact that, in strategic terms, the control of 
Manchuria would afford them a peculiarly favourable base for the 
offensive and defensive operations against any powerful country 
like China or Russia. 

Then, there was the railway politics. The Chinese leaders 
desired to run their own railways so as to compete with the South 
Manchurian Railway (SMR) that was an establishment of the 
Japanese. For this reason, they opposed the Japanese project of 
installing a railway line from Tunhua to Kwainei that would link 
Central Manchuria with the North Korean border and its ports. In 
view of all these considerations, Manchuria became the next affair 


3. Ibid., pp. 259 and 261. 
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for Japan after her successful adventure in Korea. "The existing 
economic privileges there of Great Britain and the United States 
aroused her indignation and envy. Increasing Russian penetration 
aroused her fear. Growing Chinese nationalism and imminent 
consolidation and industrialisation of China prompted urgent 
action. Chinese weakness offered the opportunity. Economic need 
and imperialist aspirations provided the incentive and the excuse. 
Cooperation with the great powers had so far done little for her. 
Japan determined to take her fate in her own hands."^ 

The Mukden episode provided the coveted opjx)rtunity for 
the ambitious Japanese leaders to realise their projected aim of 
raping Manchuria. After defeating Russia in 1905, Japan signed the 
Treaty of Portsmouth whereby she acquired the right to maintain 
some 15,000 troops in Manchuria for the safety and protection of 
the SMR. Already provoked by the murder of Captain Nakamura,^ 
the Japanese troops went into action after alleging that in the night 
of 18-19 September, 1931 a delachmentof the Chinese soldiers had 
attempted to blow up the main railway line. Naturally, a major 
fight ensued in which about 10,000 soldiers were disarmed and 
within a few days all towns within a radius of 200 miles north of 
Mukden were occupied by the Japanese troops. The Chinese 
provincial government was driven out of Mukden and thereafter 
it maintained a shadowy existence at Chinchow. The Japanese 
forces also moved southward in the areas outside the railway zone. 
Aerial bombardment resulted in the fall of Chinchow on 28 
December and on January 4, 1932, the Japanese reached 
Shanhaikwan on the Great Wall that signified completion of the 
Manchurian conquest. In this way, to thegrcal surprise of all major 
powers of that time, the Japanese plan of campaign "had been 
carried through without regard to the embarrassments of the 
Council of the League of Nations, which had been in almost 
continuous session during this time."* 


4. CD.M. Kelclbcy: A History of Modern Times, p. 533. 

5. Nakamura was a Japanese military officer on a mission in Manchuria. On Juno 
27, 1931 he was killed by some Chinese soldiers in the north-western part of 
Manchuria. The military leaders of Japan described it as 'a Vkilful insult to the 
Japanese army' and demanded its explanation from the Chinese government. 

6. E.H. Carr International Relations between the Two World Wars, 1919-1939, (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1950), p. 163. 
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Faced with this terrible situation theChinese government lost 

no time in appealing its case to the Council of the League of Nations 
under Art. 11 of the Covenant. As pointed out above, already m 
session, the League Council managed to secure a prompt assur- 
ance from the Japanese delegate that hiscountry "had no terri torial 

designs on Manchuria and that she would withdraw her troops 
within the South Manchurian Railway Zone subject to the sole 
condition that the safety of the lives and property of Japanese 
naHonals was assured."' Thus, by proceeding in a cautious man- 
ner, the Council hoped to bring about an immediate cessation of 
hostilities before going into the substance of the dispute itself. 
These were the tactics that had worked with signal success in the 
Graeco-Bulgarian affair of 1925. Facing for the first time (since 
Corfu) the duty of imposing "restraint upon a great power in a 

truculentmood',theCouncil hesitated even todiscussthepossibil- 

ity of sanctions, at any rate for the time being."® 

However, to some satisfaction of China, the Council could go 
to theextent of passing a resolution on Sept. 30, 1931. 1 tasked Japan 
to withdraw her troops immediately and restore normal relations. 
Surprisingly, the delegates of Japan supported the decision of the 
Council just to slrenglhon his plea that, as bound by the terms of 

theNine-PowerTreaty of 1922 as wcllasby the Pact ofParisof 1928, 

the act of the Japanese government was not one of aggression but 
a piece of 'police action' necessary to protect the Japanese lives and 

property from Chinese bandits. Thereafter, the Council appointed 

a commission of the Five Great Powers (Britain, France, USA, 
Germany and Italy) under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton "to 
investigate on the spot any circumstance which affecting 
international relations threaten to disturb peace between China 

and Japan." , 

The Report of the Lytton Commission frankly affirmed that 

the attack of Japan on the barracks of Mukden was entirely 

unprovoked and came asa 'complete surprise'. For Ihisrcason, the 

military operations of the Japanese troops could not be regarded 
as 'measures of legitimate self-defence.' It admitted that Japan had 
certain grievances against China like disorder in Manchuria, boy- 

7 MO. I ludson: The Verdict of the League (Boston: World Peace Foiindalion, 1933), 

8. Sharp and Kirk: Omtemporary international Politics (New York; Farrar and 
Rjneharl, Inc., 1944), p. 576. 
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cott of Japanese goods by the Chinese, spread of communism, etc. 
Therefore, a restoration of the status quo ante would be no solution, 
even if this were possible. A satisfactory settlement must be 
compatible with the interests of both parties, together with those 
of the Soviet Union. At the same time, it must conform to the 
principles of the Covenant, the Paris Pact, and the Nine-Power 
Treaty. With these objects in view, the Commission in very con- 
crete terms recommended:’ 

1 . That new treaties between China and Japan should restate 
their respective rights, interests and responsibilities in Manchuria; 

2. That the government of Manchuria should be modified so 
as to allow as large measure of autonomy as possible, and that to 
aid in this task a number of foreign advisers should be attached to 
the autonomous regime, one of whom, in particular, should have 
control over a constabulary for the preservation of civil disorder, 
and another of whom should supervise finance; 

3. That Japan and China should conclude a new treaty 
regulating their commercial relations, and 

4. That following the 'demilitarisation'of Manchuria, the two 
countries should pledge themselves, bya treaty of non-aggression, 
not to encroach upon another's territory, and should settle all 
future controversies by resort to conciliation and arbitration. 

In conclusion, the Report declared that "the final requisite for 
a satisfactory solution is temporary international cooperation in 
the in ternal construction of China, as suggested by late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen." 

The irony of the international situationat this stage should be 
traced in the fact that while the Lytton Commission was doing its 
job, the Japanese users were going ahead with their project. The 
reason was that no other great power (like Britain and France) was 
prepared to take a bold stand against the Caesars of Tokyo. 
Inquires in the Whitehall led British Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon todeclarethat "underno circumstances will theGovemment 
authorise this country to be a party to the conflict."'® President 
Hooverof the United States refused "togoalong...onanysanction, 
either economic or military, for these are the roads to war."” The 


9. Ibid., pp. 579-80. 

10. C.A. Beard: American Foreign Policy in the MaJdng (New Haven: Yale Uni v. Press, 
1946), p. 133. 
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Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, could only formulate a 
declaration that the United States would not recognise any situa- 
tion or treaty, or agreement, entered into by... Governments in 
violation of those treaties which affected the rights of America in 
China.''^ Now came the Stimsonian doctrine of 'no-rccognition' 
implying that the US would not recognise any situation, treaty, or 
agreement which would bebroughtaboutbymeanscontrary to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Pact of Paris.’^ 

TheStin\soniandoctrinecouldnotgobeyond offeringa mild 
moral condonation of Japanese action. In reply to what Stimson 
said, the rulers of Japan contended that the Chinese inhabitants of 
Manchuria were 'not destitute of the p>ower of self-determination' 
implying that the real answer of Japan to the prevailing dilemma 
lay in the total independence of the Manchurians. Thus, in flagrant 
disregard to the resolutions of the League, Japanese forces went on 
marching so much so that by the end of the year (1932) the whole 
region of Manchuria wasoccupied and a new stale was established 
there with the nameof'Manchukuo'under the presidentship of Pu 
Yi — the last survivor of Manchu dynasty — as a model of Japanese 
puppet state. In this way, in September 1932, shortly before the 
Report of the Lytlon Commission was made public, Japan, "af- 
fronted the League by recognising the State of Monchukuo. The 
motive presumably wastoconfront the League with a fait accompli, 
and the procedure called forth a sharp rebuke from the President 
of the Council, who happened to be the Irish (Eamon de Valera). 

Recognition was accorded through a Japanese-Manchukuoproto- 


11. Ibid., p. 156. 

12. C Yanaga: japan since Perry (New York; McGraw Hill, 1949), p. 559. 

13. It may be pointed out hero that though not a member of the League of Nations, 
an invitation was sent to the United States. Thus, an American (Prentiss 
Gilbert) participated offidally in the meeting of the Council. However, he was 
instructed by hisGovemmen t to take part in the discussions relative to the Pact 
of Paris, otherwise he was to sit like an 'observer'. The partidpalion of the 
United States led to enormous enthusiasm. "Opamism whispered that the 
League, if it had lost Japan, had won America. But events soon showed that 
optimism was premature. The American government was so frightened of 
anti-League opinion in the United States to permit its delegate to play any 
active part; and when the Council resumed its meetings In the following 
month, American cooperation was once more confined to private and unoffi- 

dalconvcrsabons with individual membersoftheCouncil." Carr, op dt pp 
165-66 
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col, wherein the former Chinese domain, in return for an endorse- 
ment of its independent status, promised Japan a long series of 
favours, including the right to station troops at any desired point 
in Manchukuo."^^ 

From the standpoint of the League, the final stage of the 
Manchurian drama commenced in September 1932, with the 
consideration of the Lytton Report that was heralded as one of the 
most statesman-like international documents under the obtaining 
conditions. But by that time, it "was too late for the sensible 
suggestions of the Lytton Commission to have any chance of 
acceptance by the military clique in power at Tokyo. The die had 
been cast and no face-saving formula satisfactory to the Oriental 
mind could be found — despite patient effortsof the League Coun- 
cil and the Assembly Committee of Nineteen.’^ Throughout the 
autumnof 1932 Geneva nourished theillusion thatjapan might still 
be induced to negotiate with China in accordance with the Lytton 
Commission's suggestion; but to no avail. All hope of bringing the 
controversy to a peaceful conclusion was dashed to pieces when 
Japan, early in January, 1933, launched anattackuponShanhaikwan, 
gateway to Great Wall of China, and then proceeded to occupy the 
Province of Jehol and annex it to Manchukuo. Came May and the 
invading forces were threatening Peiping."** 

The rape of Manchuria, it may be easily seen, had very serious 
results. Its virtual effect was like ser\'ing notice on the world that 
Japan would not accept any solution of the Manchurian question 
which involved even a partial acceptance of the status quoante.^^lt, 
in very clear terms, established that the League "had failed and the 
collective security system received a tremendous shock from 
which it never fu lly recovered . Equally by refusing to put teeth into 
the Paris Pact, the United States and Great Britain had failed to 
secure its observance and to protect the territorial integrity of 


14 W.C. Langsam: The World since 1919 (Delhi: Surjoot Pub., 1981), p. 269. 

1 5. After adopting the Lytton Report, the League Assembly appointed a commit- 
tee "to follow the; situation ... and to aid the members of the League in 
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member statt.-s." 
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China as required by the Nine-Power Treaty."’® Likev/ise, says 
Carr: "The Japanese conquest of Manchuria was one of the most 
important historical landmarks since the First World War. In the 
Pacific, it denoted the resumption of the struggle for power which 
had been suspended by the Washington Conference. In the world 
at large, it heralded a 'return to power politics', which had been in 
abeyance, at any rate in this naked form, since the end of the war. 
For the first time since the peace settlement, war had been waged, 
(though under theguiseof police operations) on an extensive scale, 
and a vast territory had been annexed (though under the guise of 
an independent state) by theconqueror. For the Leagueof Nations, 

whoseCovenanthad been flouted, theconsequences were incalcu- 
lable. It was difficult to resist the conclusion that members of the 
League (and in particular the Groat Powers on whom the main 
burden of upholding the Covenant must necessarily fall) were not 
prepared to resist an act of aggression committed by a powerful 
and well-armed state."” 


Conquest of Ethiopia: Accomplishment of Italian Colonial 
Irredentism 

The second important event leading to the collapse of peace in the 
fourth decade of the present century finds place in repudiation of 
peace settlements at the hands of the Fascist ruler of Italy. It 
synchronised with the similar repudiation of peace settlements at 
the hands of the Caesar of Germany (Hitler) and, for this reason, 
it is pointed out that the events of 1935-36 culminated in the 
realisation of a great plan conceived by Mussolini some three years 
back. Italy's plan to settle scores with Abyssinia (Ethiopia) "was 
taken with an eye on the development of the German situation: 
assuming — which turned out tobecorrcct—that France and Brit- 
ain would not nip the German danger in the bud, the three years 
would provide a period of uncertainty and confusion which could 
be exploited with safety and skill: it might not be prudent, on the 
other hand, to allow so much time to pass that Italy might find 
herself embroiled in a colonial adventure when it would be 
desirable to be free to move on the Europ>can scene."^° 


18. Sharp and Kirk, op. cil.. p. 581, 

19. Carr, op. dt., pp. 171-72. 
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Italy's choice of Abyssinia was dictated by several consider- 
ations. This country was rich in raw materials and mineral wealth 
that was not fully exploited by that time. She could also find in this 
country a place for the export of her growing population. Then, it 
was the only independent country in Africa where she could make 
an experiment with her colonial irredentism. Ever since the treaty 
of Ucciali of 1889 the Italian rulers had been regarding Ethiopia as 
their 'protectorate' in spite of the fact that their claim was chal- 
lenged by Menelik in 1893 and that she had seen her most inglori- 
ous defeat at the hands of the Abyssinians at Adowa in 1896. 
However, the most covenient factor was that this country was 
sand witched between two Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland. 
Finally, as a highly unsatiated power since the making of the peace 
settlements, Italy strongly desired some colonial achievement for 
the sake of her psychological satisfaction. For this reason, it 
"should be borne in mind that the chief Italian interest in Ethiopia 
has been not so much economic as spiritual, the saving of face."*' 
TheWalwal incident of Decem^r 5, 1934, provided a pretext 
for Mussolini to embark on his ambition of destroying the 
independence of Ethiopia. On this date a minor clash occurred 
between Ethiopian troops and a detachment of the Italian forces 
near the village of Walwal in Somaliland. In the skirmishes a few 
Italian solders engaged in the work of marking out boundary lines 
were killed. Soon the Italian government showed its intentions. 
Mussolini demanded an apology as well as substantial indemnity 
from Abyssinia. Faced with this situation, the government of 
Ethiopia appealed to the League of Nations and requested that the 
matter should be placed on the agenda of the Council under Art. 

1 1 of the Covenant, But the League Council adjourned the matter 
in January, 1935, when the Italian delegate deprecated discussion 
of the Walwal incident on the ground that it did not affect the 
peaceful relations between two countries and that his government 
might be willing to settle the matter by peaceful means under the 
Treaty of 1928.** 


21. H.R. Sf>cncer: "Expanding Italy" in F.J. Brown, C Hodges and JS. Roucek 
icd.s): Contemporary World Politics: An Introduction to the Problem of IntematiomJ 
Relations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1939), p. 195. 
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But insincere were the professions of Italy at this time. In 
Wal wal Mussolini saw his Mukden. It is evident from the fact that, 
for the next three months, the Italian government deliberately 
delayed the appointmentof arbitrators. Moreover, large reinforce- 
ments of men and material from Italy to her African colonies 
surrounding Ethiopia showed that serious military operations 
were imminent. In the meantime, Mussolini also repudiated any 
idea of submitting the matter to arbitration as it would constitute 
'a humiliating adnaission of equality with Ethiopia which is intol- 
erable and unthinkable.' Under these conditions the statesmen of 
Britain and Italy, who were very keen to maintain relations with 
Mussolini, offered the course of a non-League settlement on the 
basis of 1928 treaty. Reluctantly, Mussolini agreed to this course. 
Thus, a commission was set up. As feared beforehand, the Italian 
government did not give full cooperation to the Walwal Arbitra- 
tion Commission. Surprisingly, on 3 September, 1935 the Walwal 
Arbitration Commission submitted its report exonerating both 
parties from responsibility. 

The report of the Walwal Commission coupled with the 
ostensibly appeasing role of Britain and France came as a great 
booster for the colonial ambitions of Mussolini. Knowing it well 
that the Italian troops were engaged in more and more serious 
concentration in thecoloniesofEritreaand Somaliland, Britishand 
French statesmen did not study the issue of Abyssinian crisis at the 
Stressa meet of April, 1935. At the most, they made a roundabout 
reference to the prevailing crisis and resolved that 'any unilateral 
repudiation of treaties which may endanger the peace of Europe' 
would be opposed by them. Such a silence of the major power in 
the face of an undisguised Italian preparations of war "was 
interpreted by Mussolini to mean that Great Britain, like France, 
was content to regard his African venture with a benevolent, or at 


declared 'to maintain the integrity of Abyssinia'. In 192S Italy concluded a 
treaty with Abyssinia in which the two parties promised each other 'constant 
peace and pcrpchial friendship' and at the same time mutual undertaking to 
submit all disputes to 'a procedureof conciliation and arbitration'. In the same 
year Italy had signed the Kellogg- Briand Pact for the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy. Above all, Italy had been one of the principal 
supporters of the admission of Abyssinia to the membership of the League of 
Nations in 1923. See Carr., op. dl., pp. 222-23. 
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least an indifferent eye."^ 

Instead of catching the bull by the horns, the statesmen of 
London and Paris adhered to the course of appeasing the Caesar 
of Rome. In June 1935 Anthony Eden visited Rome and made a 
proposal that Great Britain should cede to Abyssinia the port of 
Zeila in British Somaliland, while in exchange Abyssinia should 
cede her southern province of Ogaden to Italy. But this proposal 
could not be accepted by Mussolini who took it as a very meagre 
concession for Italy and a substantial gain for Abyssinia. After 
being successful in such a mediatory effort, the representatives of 
Britain, France and Italy had a meeting at Paris in August, 1935 in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1906. Here another 
proposal was mooted that Abyssinia should be requested to apply 
to the League Tor collaboration in promoting the economic devel- 
opment and administrative reorganisation of the country', and 
that in according such collaboration, the League should take 
'particular account of the special interests of Italy'. Even this 
proposal had the same fate.^^ 

Curiously, instead of honouring the pledges made by her in 
the past, just one day after the submission of the Walwal Arbitration 
Report, Italy on September 4, 1935 presented to the League Council 
a general memorandum of its claims against Ethiopia. It unabash- 
edly asserted that Ethiopia was such an uncivilised and backward 
state that it had lost every right to invoke the protection of the 
Covenant against other League members and in return any ci- 
vilised state was under no obligation to observe the provisions of 
the Covenant in dealing with such a ^barbarous' state. On this plea, 
the Italian delegate walked out of the Council when the Ethiopian 
delegate submitted his counter-claim and requested the Council to 
invoke Art. 15 of the Covenant so as to prevent an impending war. 
At this stage, the Council appointed a Committee of Five to 
examine the problem and seek a pacific settlement of the matter. 
However, a satisfying instance was a statement of 'unexpected 
firmness' made by British Foreign Secretary (Sir Samuel Hoarc) in 
the Assembly of the League that was not liked by his French 
counterpart who was not at all prepared to alienate Italy for the 
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sake of a 'barbarous' African country.^ 

The tone of Hoare's statement was not liked by Mussolini as 
well. Sensing that some sort of sanctions may be imposed against 
Italy, he warned that such a step taken by the League would be met 
with force. Paying no heed to the efforts of the Committee of Five 
regarding introduction of reforms in Ethiopia (like suppression of 
slavery and control of traffic in arms) under the supervision of 
foreign 'observers', he inaugurated the long-anticipated invasion 
of Ethiopia. Under these conditions the action of the Council 
became unavoidable. On the report of its Committee, the Council 
on October 7 branded Italy as an 'aggressor' a nd look a decision for 
the imposition of 'sanctions' against a great power. This action was 
approved by 51 out of 58 slates in the Assembly of the League. 

Proposals for economic sanctions elaborated at once by a Commitle 

were put into operation with remarkable speed. These sanctions 
included arms embargo, refusal to grant any financial assistance to 
Italy, prohibition on all imports from Italy, and a prohibition on the 
export of certain commodities to Italy. “ It was, indeed, a great 
event. "On November 18th, 1935, for the first time in the history of 
the League, sanctions — though only of an economic character, and 
these far from complete — came into operation."^^ 

Mere taking of such an important decision was not enough. 
What was needed more than this was a sincere determination to 
put it into practice. The appeasers of London and Paris were not 
interested ingoing to that extent. In spite of the fact that British and 
French Foreign Ministers (Hoare and Laval respectively) had said 
before the Committee of Coordination (that had been set up by the 
League Assembly to enforce its decision of sanctions) that further 
efforts would bemadebytheirgovemments to settle Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute in a peaceful manner, they met at Paris and chalked out a 


25. Hoare said: '1n conformity with its prodsc and explidl obligations, the League 
stands, and my country stands with it, /or the collective maintenance of the 
Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collective resistance to 
all acts of unprovoked aggression. The altitude of British nation in the last few 
weeks has demonstrated the fact that this is no variable and unreliable 
sentiment, but a principle of international conduct to which they and their 
government hold with firm, enduring and universal persistence." Sharp and 
Kirk, op. dt.. p. 620. 
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plan for its presentation to the belligerents. Herein it was proposed 
to cede Italy more territory than what had actually been invaded 
by her by that time, while Ethiopia was to be placated by a corridor 
to the sea through British Somaliland. It came to be known as the 
notorious Hoare-Laval Plan. The disclosure of this scheme in the 
month of December, 1935 caused a storm of indignation on the 
ground that the plan '"had been designed to help Italy to extract 
herself with credit from a hazardous position; and it was felt to be 
no part of the duty of Great Britain, as a member of the League, to 
help an aggressor reap the fruits of his aggression."^ 

It certainly boosted the morale of the Fascist aggressor yet 
more. He could draw from it the big inference that neither Britain 
nor France could stand against his plan of ad vancing in Ethiopia in 
spite of the fact that he had committed an act of aggression for 
which economic sanctions were imp>osed by a decision of the 
Council of the League of Nations and that his other inhuman 
actions (like slaughter of Abyssinian tribesmen by means of poison 
gas) had created a storm of resentment all over the world. No 
tangible change could occur even after the resignation of Hoare 
and his succession by a Conservative like Anthony Eden, widely 
known for his vigorous advocacy of the League system. The Italian 
forces went on moving more rapidly after March, 1936. Internal 
order broke down and the Emperor (Haile Selassie) had to escape 
from Addis Ababa on May 1, 1936. On May 9, the King of Italy was 
proclaimed Emperor and the whole country wasofficially annexed 
to Italy. 

The story of theconquest of Ethiopia by Italy, therefore, made 
i t very clear that the statesmen of London and Paris benttheir knees 
before the insolent might of the Fascist Caesar. They deliberately 
overlooked the fact that, from beginning to end, the bad faith of 
Italy remained manifest for all sensible leaders to take notice of it. 
"From the Italian point of view, Abyssinia made things more 
difficult by consistently playing the part of Aesop's lamb — this 
was, indeed, her best and only hope — forcing ever more clearly her 
antagonist to assume the roleof the wolf. Theresults were the same 
as in the fable."”Such a p>oIicy of appeasement was bound to result 
in the destruction of the League. After the birth of the Italian empire 
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was announced to the world with suitable and self-conscious 
fanfare, the League feeling defeated in the half-hearted attempt at 
coercion could do little else than acknowledge the fact. Surpris- 
ill July 1936 the League retraced; it recommended the 
droppingof sanctions as its members gradually came to accept the 
Italian title based on the right of conquest. In this way, the 
Abyssinian conquest "may be said to have marked the real death 
of the League."^ 

Viewed inadifferent perspective, it may be pointed out that 
the politics of major powers at this stage was much influenced by 
the interest of the big business community that, as Laski had said, 
viewed Fascism as the last remedy to save the system of capitalism. 
The American financiers vigorously asserted that the Neutrality 
Resolution passed by the Congress in 1935 did not authorise the 
President to embargo petroleum, iron and steel in their trade with 
Italy. Thus, they made enormous profits by export of such things 
to Italy. Likewise, British and French businessmen thought it 
expedient to suppx)rt thcFascistsof Germany and Italy with a long- 
range view of using them against the demon of Communism. 
Noticeably, the French statesmen had another game in supporting 
Mussolini against Hitler so as to keep their system of security 
intact. "Laval and hissuccessors blessed Italian designs against the 
ancient empire of Haile Selassie in the hopH? of securing continued 
Italian support against the Reich — at the cost of destroying the 
League of Nations as an agency of collective security."^' 

Annexationof Austria: Conclusion of the Prohibited 'Anschluss' 
After japan and Italy, we turn to Germany under Hitler who made 
his first experiment with the fate of Austria. We have seen in 
Chapter 2 that the Treaty of St. Germain had prohibited the 
'Anschluss' (Germany's Union with Austria) . However, as Hitler 
was determined to pursue his policy of Drang Nach Osten (move 
towards the east) with as much force as possible and as he was 
conscious of the fact that the rulers of Britain and France were 
sticking to the policy of appeasement, he took to the course of the 
repudiation of peace settlements. Any student of his spiritual 
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biography (Mein kampfl could now safely take it for granted that the 
Caesar of Germany would claim to incorporate into the German 
Reich all scattered German minorities living beyond her present 
borders and treat Eastern Europe as a suitable field for German 
colonisation. 

However, the rashness with which Hi tier acted in completing 
the 'Anschluss' proved a blunder. The success of the Nazis in 
Germany in 1933 became a source of great inspiration and enthu- 
siasm for the Nazis of Austria. Ever since the making of the Treaty 
of St. Germain a good number of people of Austria were in favour 
of the union of their country with Germany and they had, in veiy 
clear terms, criticised the ban on the 'Anschluss' in the name of 
Wilson's principle of national self-determination. But the way 
Hitler started his autocratic rule in Germany created his critics in 
Austria. The Social Democrats, the Catholics, the Jews and others 
of a liberal disposition did not appreciate the brutal and ruthless 
efficiency of the new regime in Germany. Thus, with a mind to put 
a heavy hand on the menacing activities of the Nazis in Austria, 
Chancellor Dollfuss suspended the constitution and relied largely 
on the support of a private military organisation — Heimwehr. 

Faced with this challenging situation the German govern- 
ment frankly entered into the field. German aeroplanes started 
dropping leaflets on the Austrian territory in favour of the Nazi 
propaganda. Money and arms were also sent to the Austrian Nazis 
and a prohibitive visa fee was imposed on intending German 
visitors to Austria. The Radio Munich took active part in instigat- 
ing the Nazis of Austria for a coup against the established order. It 
all forced the Government of Dollfuss to suppress the activities of 
the Nazis by force. In retaliation the Nazis of Austria became more 
active. With the help of the German government, they created a 
coup on July 25, 1934, in which Chancellor Dollfuss was assassi- 
nated. But the coup failed as the govenunents of Italy, Britain and 
France came to the rescue of the new government under Chancellor 
Schuschnigg. It is, for this reason, pointed out: "Notwithstanding 
the resistance of the Heimwehr and of certain sections of the 
population, Austria might soon have yielded to German pressure 
but for the intervention of great powers."^ 
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Thus, the first experiment of Hitler failed. Rather his "deci- 
sion to make Austria the first object of his foreign policy proved in 
many respects unfortunate."^ Italy's immediate help to the gov- 
ernmentof Austria turned the tablesagainst Germany. The reason 
behind it was that Italy had taken the territory of South Tyrol under 

the peacesettlemenl that wasa largely German-inhabited area and, 

more than that, she did not like to see her frontiers close to those 
of Germany at the Brenner ^ass. "As for Italy the fly in the ointment 
was Austria. Mussolini could not tolerate at the Brenner Pass a 
Germany of 75 million people pushing south ward towards Bolzano 
and Trieste."^ Moreover, as Britain and France were tied to Italy 
with the bonds of their political interest and, more particularly, 
they were not prepared to alienate Italy at this stage the Three- 
Power declaration came on 27 Septem^r, 1934. It was publicly 
stated: "After having proceeded to a fresh examination of Austrian 
situation, the representatives of France, the United Kingdom and 
Italy have agreed in the name of their Governments to recognise 
that the declaration of February 17, 1934, regarding the necessity 
of maintaining the independence and integrity of Austria in accor- 
dance with the Treaties in force, retains its full effect, and will 
continue to inspire their common policies. 

In particular, Mussolini took a very serious view of the cold- 
blooded end of Dollfuss. On October 6, 1934, he gavea statement; 
"We have defended and will defend the independence of the 
Austrian Republic, an independence which has been consecrated 
by the blood of a Chancellor, who may have been small in stature 
but whose spirit and soul were great. Those who assert that Italy 
has any aggressive aims, or that she wishes to establish some kind 
of Protectorate over the Republic are cither ignorant of the facts or 

are consciously Iying."“In this way. Hitler committed a blunder by 

antagonising a Fascist power with whom Britain and France had 
already established strong diplomatic links. More than this, he 
alienated the natural sympathy and support of a large number of 
Austrians to whom Nazi techniques and doctrines "were so 
unpalatable that any governmental policy other than that of strict 
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independence would have tom the country asunder and in all 
probability plunged it into fratricidal strife/'^^ 

Now Hitler realised his diplomatic error and took to the 
course of winning time for repeating his step in a successful way 
so as to implement his Drang Nach Osten p>olicy. He tried to improve 
the relations of Germany with Austria andy for this purpose, had 
very cordial meetings with Schiischnigg. In a speech on May 21, 
1935, he specifically declared that Germay "neither intends nor 
wishes to interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, to annex 
Austria, or to conclude an Anschluss." Then, in the document of 
Rome-Berlin Axis of July 1 1, 1936, he recognised Tull sovereignty 
of the Austrian Federal State.' It also bound Berlin not to support 
the Nazis of Austria. Herr Schuschnigg "took this bait and hailed 
the agreement as a diplomatic victory which provided a founda- 
tion stone for the future peaceful cooperation of the two states 
declaring jubilantly that the problem of Austrian independence 
has been eliminated."^ 

A dramatic turn in this situation took place in the following 
year when Italy had her full sway over Ethiopia. Germany 
recognised this conquest and, in return, got a promise of economic 
concessions from Italy. Now the great hurdle was removed; rather 
two great Fascists had come closer. "Italy agreed with the Reich 
that any Locarno must be limited to Western Europe; that Art. 16 
should be removed from the Covenant, and that the two Fascist 
Powers must cooperate against Bolshevism."^’ 

In this favourable opportunity Hitler re-enacted the drama of 
completing the 'Anschluss'. On February, 12, 1938 he invited 
Schuschnigg to meet hima this personal residenceatBerchtesgaden. 
There under the throat of making an invasion without any loss of 
time, he forced the Austrian Chancellor to grant amnesty and full 
freedom of action to the Austrian Nazis and to enlarge his cabinet 
so as to have some Nazi ministers. It led to the induction of Seyss- 
Inquart as the Minister of Interior (along with two more Nazi 
leaders) and making of an important announcement by the Vienna 
government on March 9, 1938, thata plebiscite would be held in the 
country on thequestion of the 'Anschluss'. Events moved very fast. 
Just tw'O days after the official annoucement, Seyss-Inquart pre- 
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sented an ultimatum to the Chancellor asking him to postpone the 
plebiscite and quit, otherwise German troops already in motion 
would cross into the country. Schuschnigg obliged by resigning 
and then Seyss-lnquart became the new Chancellor who not only 
cancelled the plebiscite but invited Hitler to come to Vienna and 
restore order in the country.^ 

Of course, the time chosen by Hitler for the second coup was 
quite propitious from an international point of view. In Britain as 
well as in France, the leaders were scrupulously sticking to the 
course of appeasement, while the latter, in addition to this, was in 
the throes of a cabinet crisis. Jubilant over her victory of Ethiopia, 
Italy had been tied to Germany by the bond of the new Axis. Hitler 
had his way through without any hurdle. So he announced the 
holding of the plebiscite on the question of Austria's union with 

Germanysimultaneously with the election for the first Reichstag of 
Great Germany. However, before thcpicbiscitc was held, two laws 
legalised the 'reunion' of Austria with the Reich and introduced the 
Four-Year Plan into the new province. Moreover, anti-semitic 
decrees were quickly put into force in Austria that entailed the tale 
ofa horrible cruelty. On April 10, 1938, the so-called plebiscite was 
held in which more than 99 percent of voles were said to have been 
cast in the affirmative. In this way, about 7,000,000 more German- 
speaking people were added to the population of theGerman state. 

The annexation of Austria demonstrated that, from this time 
on, Germany became a force of undeniably great importance in all 
the affairs of south-eastern Europe. It is, indeed, an irony of the 
situation that the statesmen of Britain and France did not pay heed 
to the last pathetic expressions of Chancellor Schuschnigg.^’ Tied 
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firmly to the course of appeasement, sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Prime Minister of Britain) did nothing to materialise his own 
warning that the "independence of Austria is a key position. If 
Austria perishes, Czechoslovakia becomes indefensible. Then, the 
whole of the Balkans will be submitted to a gigantic new influ- 
ence."^ Hitler's wrong of 1934 was righted in 1938 and the way for 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia was opened. "By the an- 
nexation of Austria the programme of Mein Kampf was brought 
considerably nearer realisation through the acquisition of impor- 
tant strategic and economic advantages. Direct contact was estab- 
lished with Italy, Hungary and Yugoslavia. A wedge was driven 
deeply into the heart of the Little Entente, and the Bohemian and 
Moravian districts of Czechoslovakia were enclosed as between 
the jaws of a pair of pincers."*® 

Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia: Climax of the Anglo-French 
Policy of Appeasement 

The annexation of Austria with the Third Reich "at once reacted 
upon the position of Czechoslovakia, for the ease with which the 
German Fuhrer had fulfilled the first of his aspirations served but 
to whet his ambitions."** Hitler could never be oblivious to the far- 
sightedness of Bismarck's judgment that "who holds Bohemia is 
the master of Europe" as well as to the fact that Wilsonian principle 
of national self-determination had its most deplorable contradic- 
tion in the formationof the state of Czechoslovakia.*® Besides, some 
favourable factors were also there to enthuse Hitler to go ahead 
with the policy of Drang Nach Osten. By his fortification of the 
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Rhineland, he had made it almost impossible for France to come to 
the rescue of the ally (Czechoslovakia) and the 'barrier policy' of 
Poland and Rumania stood in the way of any assistance to this stale 
from thesideof the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia was surrounded 
by indifferent and unfriendly neighbours on all sides except on the 
tiny side of Rumania. The League had already exposed its hollow- 
ness in the cases of Manchurian and Abyssinian crises. Above all, 
the existence of a militant German minority in the state of Czecho- 
slovakia with a strong base in the Sudetenland could be used as a 
convenient tool for an imperialistic adventure. All these factors 
played their part in placing Czechoslovakia in a grim queue after 
the tragedy of Austria. Now she "was a tempting field for another 
sudden fait accompli."*^ 

In the matter of Czechoslovakia Hiller adopted the same 
course that had paid him rewards in the case of Austrian conquest. 
Here he found his reliable tool in Konard Henlein — leader of the 
Sudeten German party. Funds were supplied and guidance given 
to him from Berlin. It strengthened his hands so much so that he 
issued an appeal for all Sudeten Germans to join his party. After 
some time, he succeeded in forcing theSudetenGermanstoquil the 
cabinet and take an active part in creating problems for the 
govemmentof Prague. Mob violence and clashes between Germans 
and non-Germans living in Czechoslovakia became theorderof the 
day. The German press and other propaganda machinery ex- 
ploited the situation by publicising 'horrible tale of atrocities' on 
the innocent Germans of Czechoslovakia. 

On March 28, 1938, Henlein visited Berlin and had a meeting 
with Hitler and his Foreign Minister Ribbentrop. He then publicly 
declared: "We must always demand so much that we can never be 
satisfied." On April 23 in a speech at Carlsbad, he presented a 
'Charter of 8 Demands' as a minimum to the government of 
Prague. Among these were full autonomy for the Sudeten German 
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areas with complete liberty to profess German nationality and 
German political philosophy, and complete revision of Czech 
foreign policy with special reference to her alliance wi th the Soviet 
Union. During thecourseof his oration, he openly affirmed that all 
this was inspired by the ideas and principles of the National 
Socialism of Hitler. Themainobjectiveof theCarlsbad address was 
"to rally the Sudeten Germans to keep the Czech Government in 
play and bamboozle public opinion abroad."^^ 

Henceforth, Hitler remained in search of some pretext to 
interfere in the affairs of Czechoslovakia. An occasion came on 20- 
21 May, 1 938, on the eve of municipal elections when two Sudeten 
Germans were shot dead while attempting to pass a frontier post 
without halting in response to a challenge. However, the German 
government could not exploit this chance on account of some 
firmness shown by the British and French Prime Ministers in 
expressing their sympathy with the stateof Czechoslovakia. In this 
way, a most serious chance of crisis could be very narrowly 
averted. And yet the German motives could not remain concealed. 
Hitler's Propaganda Minister (Goebbels) said on June 21, 1938: 
"We will not look on much longer while 3,500,000 Germans are 
maltreated. We saw in Austria that one race cannot be separated 
into two countries, and we shall soon see it somewhere else."^* 
Though a matter of minor significance, the German 
government magnified the question of the Sudeten Germans to 
such an extent just for certain reasons Subserving its imperialistic 
designs.^’Witha view to satisfy the agitating Sudeten Germans, the 
Govemmentof President Benesand Prime Minister Hodza prepared 
a'NationalitiesStatute' specifying legitimalegrievancesof a minority 
and trying to redress them within the framework of territorial 
security and national independence. The Nazi-inspired leaders of 
the Sudeten German Party scoffed at it and instead they retaliated 
with a memorandum of 14 Points. 

Now the British government tried to bridge the gap between 
the offer of the Czech government and the demands of the Sudeten 
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Germans by deputing Lord Runciman to act as a mediator. 
However, behind this diplomatic move the appeasement policy of 
London remained at work. It is event from the fact that Runciman 
offered a plan to the Prague government in which almost all 
demands of the Sudeten Germans were met. Willy-nilly, the 
government of Czechoslovakia accepted the Runciman Plan, but 
Henlein rejected it on the plea of being unsatisfactory. Then he took 
the course of visiting Berlin to derive further strength for the sake 
of worsening prevailing .situation that alone could satisfy his 
German boss. It was, therefore, aptly commented that the "real 
purpose of the mission was to prepare the Czechs for an ultimate 
sacrifice rather than to find a satisfactory compromise. 

The crisis went on developing. In a much anticipated speech 
to the Nuremberg Party Congress on 12 September, 1938, Hitler 
officially promised all help to the Sudeten Germans saying that "if 
these tortured creatures cannot obtain rights and assistance by 
themselves, they can obtain both from us... TTie Germans in 
Czechoslovakia are neither defenseless.... nor forsaken. "5' It en- 
couraged the Sudeten Germans to any imaginable extent. The 
result was that they intensified their struggle and the government 
had to declare martial law in all the affected areas so as to prevent 
skirmishes between a militant minority of the Germans and the rest 
of the population. Henlein secretly moved to Berlin and therefrom 
iTiadc a major announcement that the Czechs and the Sudetens 
could not live together any more and that the latter, under these 
conditions, demanded their amalgamation with the Reich. The 
government of Prague "replied by declaring Henlein a traitor and 
dissolving the Sudeten German party. Germany responded by 
proving more troops to the frontier. The crisis had reached such an 
•ntensity that it was difficult to sec how any party could retreat 
from its advanced position without an impossible sacrifice of 

prestige."®* 

Caught up in such a war of nerves and at the same time 
desiring to prevent the outbreak of another war, British Prime 
Minister Chamberlain flew to Germany and had a meeting with 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden on September 15, 1938. On this occasion 
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Hitler made it quite clear that there was nothing that anybody 
could do to prevent German invasion on Czechoslovakia unless 
the right of self-determination was granted to the three million 
Sudeten Germans. Chamberlain returned to England and there he 
conferred with French Prime Minister (Daladier) and his Foreign 
Minister (Bonnet). Thereit was decided to move a proposal thatall 
districts containing more than 50 per cent of the German inhabit- 
ants should be directly transferred to Germany without any 
plebiscite. The French public described it all as a matter of 'shame- 
ful necessity'. The government of Czechoslovakia showed its 
willingness to accept the prop>osal as a Hobson's choice when 
British and French statesmen coerced it to accept on the assurance 
that they would come to its rescue in the event of any German 
invasion. 

Feeling encouraged at this fake success, Chamberlain visited 
Berlin on 22 September. Butin his meeting with Hitler at Godesberg, 
he had to face another shock when, instead of appreciating the gift 
of Anglo-French appeasers, the Fuhrer came forward with a set of 
some more demands like:” 

1 . Withdrawal of all Czech forces, including police and customs 
officials, from area defined in an attached map and roughly 
corresponding to the whole area to be ceded, and the cession 
of this area to Germany on 1 October; 

2. The territory to be handed over in its existing state, with all 
fortifications and conunercial installations, railway rolling- 
stock, etc., and without the removal of foodstuffs, cattleor raw 
material; 

3. The discharge of all Sudeten Germans serving in the (Czecho- 
slovak military or police forces and of all German political 
prisoners; and 

4. Final delimitation to be decided by a plebiscite under the 
control of an international commission and settled by a Ger- 
man-Czech or an international commission. 

It led to the rejection of all demands by the Prague govern- 
ment and with that of the breakdown of the Godesberg conference 
that left Chamberlain reproaching the Fuhrer in quite bitter terms. 

Now came the occasion when appeasement policy witnessed 
its climax. President Roosevelt of the United States made a proposal 
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of 'peace by conference' to settle the growing controversy. 

Repudiating his previous endeavors, Chamberlain said it publicly: 
"We cannot in all circumstances undertake to involve the whole of 
British Empire in a War simply for the sake of Czechoslovakia." He 
conveyed his proposal of holding an international conference for 
stilling the raging controversy to Mussolini who transmitted it to 
Hitler. Thus, the historic Munich Meet took place in which the 
statesmen of Britain, France, Italy and Germany took part and on 
September 20, 1938 signed a pact that was remarked as "one of the 
most remarkable documents of our times. The main features of 
the Munich Pact were as follows:^ 

1- The evacuation of the Sudeten German territory would begin 
on 1 October and be completed within 10 days without any 
existing installations having been destroyed. 

2. Theconditionsof evacuation would bespecified bya commis- 
sion consisting of the German, Italian, French, British and 
Czech representatives . 

3. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German terri- 
tory by the German troops would begin on 1 October and be 
completed within 10 days and the Five Power Commission 
would determine the territories in which a plebiscite would be 
held, but till then these territories would be held by an 
international commission. 

4- From the date of this agreement till next six months there 
would be a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories. 

5- Within 4 weeks of this agreement the government of Prague 
would release from its police and military force any Sudeten 
German who desired to quit and all Sudeten Germans in 
preventive detention would also be freed. 

In the Annexure appended to this historic dcxrument, the 
statesmen of Britain and Franceassured their help toCzechoslova- 
Ha for the maintenance of her new b<.)undarics. 

The pact of Munich caused the tragedy of Czechoslovakia. To 
the astonishment of all peace-lovers of the world, great wrong was 
done by theappeasers of London and Paris. Su rprisingly, while the 
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fate of this small state was decided, her representative was not 
invited to participate in the Munich conference. More surprisingly, 
France agreed to the partition of Czechoslovakia in spite of the fact 
that she was bound by the terms of a defensive alliance with the 
Little Entente powers. No necessity was felt for the participation of 
the USSR. Thus, the Soviets "felt that they had been given ample 
grounds for distrusting the motives of the Western powers. They 
construed the agreement as an attempt to turn German aggression 
towards the East. With this the seeds were sown for the mutual 
distrust whose harvest was reaped with the signing of the Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact."“ 

At Munich the odious task of communicating the terms of the 
pact was left to the Prime Ministers of Britain and France. Thus, the 
two Prime Ministers conveyed to the Government of Prague what 
Hitler so impatiently waited for. Not only this, they exercised 
pressure on President Benes who, like a broken-hearted man, 
accepted the Anglo-French ultimatum. Giving vent tohisagonised 
feelings he simply reacted to it as something without precedent in 
history and his minister (Hugo Vavrecka) uttered those pathetic 
words: "Nothing else remained, because we are alone. It is a case 
without parallel.... Weshall not blame those wholeftusinthelurch, 
but history will pronounce a judgement about these days."^^ 

In pursuance of the terms of the Munich Plan, the German 
armies moved into the Sudetcnland on October 1, 1938. Two days 
later. Hi tier visited Eger — the unofficial capital of Sudetcnland and 
then he threw all other conditions of the Munich Pact to the wind. 
The promised plebiscite wasneverholdinthefrontierareasand the 
international guarantee of the new frontiers never materialised. 
The new boundary lines, when finally drawn, followed strategic. 
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much more than ethnographic, lines leaving 250 thousand Czechs 
in the land ceded to Germany. Czechoslovakia lost her system of 
fortifications that greatly impressed the German generals when 
they visited them together with 11,000 sq miles of territory under 
their sway. Other neighbouring states also took advantage of the 
tragicsituation. Poland demanded and then gotanareaofTeschen 
covering 499 sq miles with a population of 240,000 Poles. Through 
Italo-German arbitration Hungary had her claim adjusted and got 
an approximately 4,800 sq miles of territory inhabited by the 
Magyars. In this way, Czechoslovakia suffered heavy territorial 
losses as a result of the non-fulfilment of pledges advanced by the 
British and French statesmen at the Munich meet.^ 

Even after seizing the Sudctenland, Hitler did not stop. The 
Nazis encouraged the two eastern provinces of Slovakia and 
Ruthenia to declare their independence. For this sake, Hiller 
accorded a grand reception to Bela Tuka (the leader of the National 
Party of Czechoslovakia) on February 12, 1939, and assured him of 
his full supp>ort for staging a revolt. Under these conditions. 
President Hacha (who had succeeded Bones after his resignation 
following acceptance of the Munich Pact) dismissed the Ruthenian 
minister and sacked the provincial government of Slovakia for its 
separatist intrigues. It afforded another opportunity for Hitler. 
Now he invited the deposed Premier of Slovakia (Tiso)and another 
Slovak leader (Durcansky) on 13-14 March and incited them to rise 
in revolt against the government of Prague. Soon Hacha and his 
Foreign Minister(Chavalkovsky) visited Berlin to sortout matters 
with Hitler. Hitler accorded all honour to the heads of the Prague 
government and then his ministers Ribbentrop and Goering put 
before Hacha a document containing some new demands of the 
Fuhrer that were to be accepted by him in order to avoid the 
invasion of German troops. Hacha fainted and he had to be brought 
back to senses with the help of an injection. Then he put his 
signatures that enthused Hitler to dance with joy on the 'greatest 
da/ of his life.” 

Consequently, the German troops moved into the provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia. On the evening of March 15, 1939, Hitler 
reached Prague and declared German Protectorate over these two 
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provinces that had now become 'part of the German Lebensraum for 
a thousand years'. Slovakia wasalso taken underGerman protection; 
at the same time, Hungary was permitted to occupy and annex the 
Carpatho-Ukraine tip. In explanation of this step. Hitler said that 
the republic of Czechoslovakia had not succeed^ "in the sensible 
organisation of the common life of national groups, which were 
arbitrarily united within its borders, it had proved its inability to 
live and actually fell to pieces.... Germany already has proven its 
1,000-year old historical part that, by reason of its size and the 
characteristics of the German nation, it alone is predestined to 
solve these problems."" In short, the inevitable conclusion of the 
Munich Pact manifested itself in the disappearance of the republic 
of Czechoslovakia from the political map of Europe and the 
notorious agreement, being another resounding victory for the 
Nazi techniques, "constituted an armistice rather than a final 
settlement."** 

Civil Wax in Spain: A Trial Balloon of International Power 
Politics 

Spain is said to have played an inconsiderable role in international 
affairs. But the civil war conditions here (1936-39) provided an 
occasion for the Fascist powers of Germany and I taly to cash capi tal 
out of the domestic politics of this country. At the same time, the 
appeasers of London, Paris and Washington added fuel to fire by 
taking to the course of 'non-intervention' that was appeasement in 
a different guise. Once again, the USSR alone remained in the field 
to champion the cause of the aggrieved party. The result was that 
the conditions of internal struggle in Spain between the right and 
the left afforded one more chance to the statesmen of England, 
France and the United States to strengthen the hands of the Fascist 
powers in the long-range hope that one day their combined 
strength would play a a decisive part in the destruction of the 
communist system of Soviet Russia. Naturally, the civil war of this 
country procreated conditions for thepKDsitiveand negative role of 
other major powersof the world. In this way, it should bedescribed 
as the first phase of the Second World War that broke out in 1939. 
"In theory, a civil struggle, the Spanish war rapidly assumed the 
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appearance of an international conflict which, though disguised, 
was nonetheless painfully real."*^ 

Infamous for being destitute of democratic traditions,^ Par- 
liamentary system established in Spain after the First World War 
broke down in 1923 when Capt. Primo deRivcia staged a military 
coup and established his military rule that survived till 1930. Still 
different elements like the Socialists, the Republicans, the separat- 
ists of the Province of Catalonia, the landowners, the church 
leaders, the moderate Republicans, the Fascists, etc., were at 
^®SS^*’^*eads. As a matter of fact, it was a struggle between the 
rightistand the leftist forces. On November 1 2, 1 933, elections were 
held in which the leftists (mostly Republicans) were defeated and 
the rightists (landowners, church leaders, moderate Republicans 
and the Fascists) formed a coalition government under the leader- 
ship of Senor Lerroux. But when they started undoing what the 
Socialists had done in the last three years, the Socialists offered 
resistance. They openly incited the people of Asturias to revolt. 
’Hiough their revolt was suppressed, the province of Catalonia 
declared its independence. Under these conditions President 
Lerroux dissolved the Parliament and held its new elections in 
1936. Now the leftists (socialists, communislsand anarchists) came 
to power and a new government under the leadership of Senor 
Azana was formed. Naturally, the rightists rose in revolt. Taking 
advantage of this situation, Gen. Franco on July 17, 1936 raised the 
banner of revolt in Morocco against the Madrid Government. On 
20 November, 1937, the capital was moved from Valencia to 
Barcelona, but on January 26, 1 939 even Barcelona fell to the rebels. 
In April 1939, civil war came to an end when the entire country 
passed under the control of Gen. Franco. 

What did immediately provoke Gen. Franco to revolt? The 
answer is that the government of the leftists proved its incornpe- 


^2. Ibid., p. 633. 

While taking stock of the political history of this country, it was well observed 
'In 1874 it was a nnililary pronunciamiento which brought about the restoration 
of the Bourbons. It was the same device which inaugurated the dictatorship of 
General Primode Rivera, in 192.3, which lasted till 1930. General Franco's coup, 
in July 1936, was intended as a further use of the same time-honoured expedi- 
ent which isalmost entitled tobe regarded, in Spain, as a recognised instrument 
for the achievement of constitutional changes." Cathorne- Hardy, op. cit., 
p 431. 
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tence by not being able to maintain law and order in the country. 
In not much time 251 churches were burnt, 324 newspaper offices 
and political clubs were attacked of which 79 were completely 
damaged, 339 persons were murdered and 1,287 wounded. Rob- 
bery became rife and not less than 331 strikes occurred. But the 
most heinous event was the assassination of Senor Calvo Sotelo 
(the most prominent figure of the rightist forces) on July 13, 1936- 
It may also be admitted that the government of the leftists not only 
failed in maintaining conditions of law and order, it took positive 
interest in the suppression of the rightist forces. On both sides, the 
really powerful elements "sought to use the difficulties in which 
the republic found itself in 1936 as an opportunity to overthrow 
liberal inculcations and to capture the Spanish State."” 

However, what made this event a matter of international 
significance was the role played directly or indirectly by the great 
powers of the world. The Fascist ruler of Italy saw herein another 
grand occasion to have foothold in western Mediterranean waters 
so as to offer a potential challenge to the British power in time to 
come. But one point that motivated the powers of Italy and 
Germany was the victory of their creed. Fascism first triumphed in 
Italy under Mussolini, then it surfaced itself in Germany under 
Hitler; now it was going to have the same fate in Spain under 
Franco. Both Mussolini and Hitler studied it as a favourable 
development to be made use of eventually against the power of the 
USSR. Moreover, since it was studied by other major powers (like 
Britain, France and the United States) in the same manner, it got its 
strength from tLteir policy of appeasement. "In 1936 Italy and 
Germany treated the Spanish Civil War, on somewhat unconvincing 
grounds, as a struggle between Communism and Fascism, and 
thought it appropriate that they should support the insurgents."*® 

The dictators of Rome and Berlin did not conceal their role in 
this civil struggle. It demonstrated that the fight at once assumed 
the form of an Axis invasion of Spain. In June, Italian and German 
fighters returned to their homelandsand enjoyed triumphal recep- 
tions in Rome and Berlin. Ciano and Goering revealed that Axis 
soldiers, sometimes disguised as 'tourists', had gone to Spainat the 
outset of the rebellion and had been prepared for action long in 


64. The Round Table, London, June, 1938, p. 443. 
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advance. "The courageous struggle of the Spanish people to 
defend their liberties in the face of the united opposition of the 
Vatican, the Caesars of the Axis, and the appeasers and isola tionists 
of Paris, London and Washington were foredoomed to failure. No 
government, save only that of the USSR, would give or even sell 
them arms to resist the enemies. 


It may also be found that the great appeasers certainly sought 
to help Gen. Franco in an indirect way by sticking to the course of 
'no-intervention'. In agreement with Chamberlain, Premier Blum 
ofFranceproposed an international agreementtoban all shipments 

of arms and war materials to both groups of the contestants. An 
International Non-Intervention Committee came into being that 
had its first meeting in London on September 9, 1936. The govern- 
ment of Spain did not like this stand of Britain and France and 
instead sought to take the matter to the League of Nations. 
Surprisingly, the Spanish delegate was dissuaded from making 
specific accusationagainst Italy and Germany. Then, on December 
12, 1936, the League Council sidestepped the dangerous issue by 
resolving that "every state is under an obligation to refrain from 
intervention in theintemal affairs of another stale." Even theNon- 
Intervention Committee became ineffective when Italy and Ger- 


many recognised the regime of Gen. Franco in November 1936, 
and after a couple of months stopped playing to the tune of English 
and French plans of setting up a naval patrol fora system of frontier 

supervision.^^ 


British interest collided with that of Italy at this juncture. 
While Mussolini was rendering full support to Gen. Franco, the 
British statesmen were afraid of the growing power of Italy so as 
to become a menace to her hold in the Mediterranean region. For 
this sake, Chamberlain was keen to have Italy in the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee and also pl^y her positive role for the localisation 
of the conflict. He could succeed in concluding a 'gentleman's 
agreement' with Mussolini on January 2, 1937 whereby both 


66. Schmnan, op. dl., p. 543. 

67. It is rightly said: "An effort was made to include Germany, Italy and the Soviet 
Union in a non-intervention agreement, but, after long negotiations and violent 
rotriminations, non-intervention remained a dead letter except for France and 
Great Britain." Sec Graham H. Stuart: 'The Struggle of France for 1 legemony 
and Security" In Brown, Hodges and Roucek (eds .): Contemporary VJorld 
Politics, p. 162. 
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governments agreed that "freedom of entry into, exit from, and 
transit through, the Mediterranean is a vital interest both to the 
different parts of the British Empire and Italy and that these 
interests are in no way inconsistent with each other." It failed to 
provea successful step. Ships after ships were being torpedoed and 
sunk without warning, particularly by the submarine attack of the 
Italian naval power. Obviously, such a campaign "was another 
move in the half-veiled policy of pinpricking the British and 
French, until they would be willing to make substantial conces- 
sions in order to stop these anno)ang tactics."®* 

Sporadic events of attack by Italian and Spanish submarines 
continued. On June 19, 1937, the German government complained 
about an attack on its cruiser (Leipzig) by Spanish submarines that 
was denied by Britain and France. Taking advantages of the 
opportunity, (Germany and Italy withdrew from the patrol and 
Portugal withdrew facility for the observation of her frontier. 
Then, on 10 July, supervision of Pyrenean frontier was suspended 
by France. It is obvious that "the measures of control so far taken 
to ensure non-intervention were materially interfered with."®® 
Thus, the British delegate on the Non-Intervention Committee put 
forward a note of compromise on 14 July, stating:^ 

1. The naval patrol should be withdrawn and observers estab- 
lished in Spanish ports, while thesupervisionof land frontiers 
should be resumed. 

2. A commission should be constituted to superintend the with- 
drawal of foreign nationals from the forces of both sides. 

3. After substantial progress with the withdrawals had been 

reported, both sides should be recognised as belligerents, and 

granted, the rights accorded to that status by international 
law. 

Since the French government agreed wi th the British emphasis 
on necessity of a retaliatory action to deal with the nuisance of 
sporadic submarine warfare, they jointly convened a conference at 
Nyon in Switzerland to consider measures for the abatement of the 
menace. In September 1937, Nyon Agreement was signed by 9 
states. It authorised an Anglo-French naval patrol to attack and 


68. Sharp and Kirk. op. cit., p. 637. 

69. Cathome-Uardy, op. cif.. p. 440. 
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destroyanysubmarinesurfacevcsscl,oraircraft which had illegally 

attacked a non-Spanish merchant vessel. Consequently, sporadic 
attacks by submarines ceased to a considerable extent. 

Nothing substantial could be achieved, however, by the 
British and French leaders in stopping secret assistance being given 
to Gen. Franco by Mussolini and Hitler. The course of blackmail 
continued and the Italian government began the official distribu- 
tion of medals to the families of soldiers who had lost their lives in 
the Spanish war. The Duce had given his mind to the liberal 
democracies of England, France and the United States, first by 
paying a state visit to Berlin in September (1937) in the course of 
which he proclaimed the solidarity of the two Fascist powers, and 
later by adhering to the Anti-Comintem Pact already signed by 
Germany and Japan. But the most astounding act of Mussolini was 
to withdraw Italy's membership of the League of Nations in 
December 1937, that made him free from any liability to honour the 
decision of the Non-Intervention Committee. According to an 
official admission of Rome, more than 40,000 Italian troops were in 
Spain in October 1937. Franco's victory with such a massive help 
from a Fascist power became a foregone conclusion. For all these 
reasons, in 1939, the civil war in Spain or the 'little world war' 
ended in 'a victory of the Axis'. 

Invasion on Poland: End of Appeasement and Outbreak of the 
Second World War 

The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia did not, and could not, 
imply an end to the imp>erialistic designs of Hitler. Poland could 
not remain unaffected by such developments in view of the fact 
that she had taken her own share out of German losses when the 
Treaty of Versailles was dictated. Germany under Hitler could 
never resign herself to the loss of the Corridor that had separated 
East Prussia from the rest of the country and the additional loss to 
Poland of the valuable mining areas of Upper Silesia. Then, there 
Was the perennial question of thecity of Danzig that had been made 
free and put under the charge of a High Commissioner appointed 
By the League of Nations. The location of this city at the mouth of 
River Vistula made it of paramount significance to Poland and the 

71. l-ingsam.op dl , p. 121. 
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Polish Corridor. All this arrangement had left both Germany and 
Poland in a state of distress after the conclusion of peace settle- 
ments. "Germany continued to look upon the whole Corridor and 
especially Danzig, as an irredentist area, while Poland, dissatisfied 
with the inadequacy of her controls over Danzig, finally deter- 
mined to break the resistance of the Danzigers by constructing a 
new seaport, Gdynia, a few nules away, which was to take as much 

of the seaport traffic as possible."” 

The fate of Czechoslovakia had made two things very clear 
wl-iich the anti-Fascist heroes failed to take note of deliberately. 
First, the dynamics of Nazism lay in its inability to stop anywhere. 
Second, Poland should have taken it for granted that the next step 
of the firm follower of the Drang Nach Osten policy would be todeal 
with her in not much time. Unfortunately, the statesmen of London 
and Paris overlooked this fact deliberately as theireyes wereseton 
inciting the great Fascist powers to move ahead so as to fight 
ultimately with the demon of communism. The leaders of Poland 
could, however, take a lead in the matter and requisition the 
support of Britain and France even before an attack on their own 
country had taken place. Thatis, their determined opposition to the 
destruction of the neighbouring states of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia could have succeeded in putting the sworn enemy 
at a distance. Taking note of this fact, Amery had said in 1938 that 
"the mere threat of Polish intervention would have made it 
impossible for Hitler to attack Czechoslovakia.... To grab the 
Teschen coalfield... the Poles let the keystone be pulled out of the 
Arch of Versailles structure and signed their own death warrant. 

Adhering to the strategy that ultimately succeeded in the 
anncxa tion of Austria and then in the destruction of Czechoslovakia, 
Hitler provoked the Germans Of Poland to rise in revolt against the 
Poli sh government. Thus came into being a Nazi party there. In not 
much time it controlled all key elective posts and gained a majority 
in the Senate. And yet with a view to cheat the Polish government, 
he signed a 10-year pact of amity and non-aggression on January 
26, 1934 and reiterated in 1938 that this agreement would bring 
lasting pacification. But in March 1939, he presented to the Warsaw 
government a set of demands like immediate return of Danzig city 


72. Sharp and Kirk, op. dt., p. 668. 
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to Germany and a passage from the existing Polish territory 
including a railway and road across the Corridor that would join 
Germany with East Prussia. In return, Germany would recognise 
all existing economic rightsof Poland in Danzig, give Poland a free 
port in Danzig, recognise the new political frontiers between 
Germany and Poland, and concludea 25-year non-aggression pact 
with Poland. It clearly demonstrated that now Poland, too, "must 
be made to come to Onossa and do her penance."^* 

These designs of Hitler were resisted by the leaders of the 
major democratic countries. For instance. President Roosevelt of 
the United States conveyed a message to Mussolini and Hitler 
requesting not to make use of armed forces for a war-like purpose 
for at least 1 0 years and, if they followed it, America would render 
herfull cooperation in a subsequent world conference to reduce the 
burden of armaments and increase the flow of international trade 
by lowering artificial barriers. But more meaningful was the stand 
of British Prime Minister (Chamberlain) who on August 22, 1939, 
warned Hitler against launching an aggression on Poland. For this 
purpose, he instructed his ambassador in Berlin (Sir Neville 
Henderson) to seek a personal meeting with Hitler in this regard. 
But Hitler minced no words in scoffing at the stand of the British 
Prime Minister. 

Since the USSR had opposed German advances in Austria 
3nd Czechoslovakia, hersupport for the Polish government looked 
likeacertainty under these conditionsi But it all changed suddenly 
when Ribbentrop signed at Moscow on August 23, 1939, a treaty 
of non-aggression between Germany and the Soviet Union. By 
such an act Germany could throw a bombshell into the Allied 
camp. All hopes of Britain and France to count on the Russian 
cooperation in the event of Germany's attack on Poland were 
shattered. "Thejubilation in Berlin wasequalled only by the gloom 
m Paris and London. If Germany now chose to fight it out, she 
would face no enemy save Poland i n the East, thus a voiding the one 
fbing which Nazi strategists had dreaded: a powerful enemy on 
fwo fronts at the same time. Britain and France made haste to 
reiterate their intention to support Poland despite this hew devel- 
opment, but it was generally recognised that the situation had 
taken a serious turn for the worse. Allied chagrin was not lessened 

74. Sharp and Kirk, op. dl., p. 679. 
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by the realisation that in all probability Germany and the Soviet 
Union had been negotiating secretly while Molotov had been 
pretending to negotiate with the Allies. Duplicity could have gone 
no further."” 

First to isolate Poland and then to devour her independence 
was the immed iate objectiveof German diplomacy at this stage. By 
making a pact of non-aggression with the USSR, Hitler could avoid 
the possibility of any Russian help to Poland. Then he made an 
effort to conciliate with Britain by offering that after the Polish 
question was solved, Germany would guarantee the existence of 
the British Empire and that she would render all help to Britain 
wherever necessary. It could not work. Then, Hitler publicised his 
view of settling the question with Poland if her top spokesman 
visited Berlin and had a direct talk with himon this count. In return 
the Polish government desired to have the matter talked over by 
her ambassador posted at Berlin. Hitler declined and made it clear 
that very soon his troops would invade Poland. Now the British 
envoy (Henderson) expressed his desire to convey the German 
proposal to Poland if i t wasgi ven to him in writing. Hitler declined 
on the plea that it was too late. Similarly, when the Polish Minister 
(Beck) rushed to Berlin in the evening of August 30, 1939, to have 
direct negotiation with Hitler, he declined to meet him. Bent upon 
settling every controversy by the use of force, Hitler mobilised his 
troops on September 1. Invasion on Poland began. Now Britain 
abandoned the course of appeasement. Chamberlain sent a note of 
warning to Hitler to suspend military operations against Poland 
and when he declined to honour it, Britain jumped into the war two 
days after. The Second World War started and the prophecy of 
H.G. Wells (given in 1933 in hisTheShapeofThingsofCome) proved 
true that the next world war would begin over the Polish Corridor. 

Hitler's unprovoked aggression on Poland should be re- 
garded as the last heinous act in the series of aggressions — first 
committed by Japan in Manchuria, then by Italy in Abyssinia, and 
thenby Germany in Austria and Czechoslovakia coupled with her 
as well as her ally's (Italy's) hand in the Spanish civil war. It 
ultimately entailed the end of twenty years' armistice. After an 
interval of twenty years, we saw another global combat as 'the 


75. Ibid., p. 673. For a detailed study of this subject see R.L. Buell: Poland, Key to 
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greatest unresolved riddle in poli tics' ^^Thesystem of alliancesand 

pacts devised by the Allied and Axis Powers to prevent the 
recurrence of the tragedy of 1914-18 but more particularly to 
perpetuate their own interests proved a failure. The appeasement 
IX)licy designed to have the destruction of communism ultimately 
at the hands of Fascist powers recoiled. Britain and France had to 
join hands with the USSR in a determined bid to checkmate the 
dictators ofTokyo, Romeand Berlin. Moreover, theadvancement 
of Japanese troops in the Far East forced the United Stales to 
strengthen the position of the Allies. The net result of all this was 
that the Fascist powers, after having some imperialistic gains in the 
period of pacification, had to face their Waterloo one day. In a 
word, the collapse of the mechanism of peace and return to the 
course of power politics culminating in the occurrence of another 
great war confirmed the impression of Fosdick: "It is doubtless safe 
to say that half the tragedies in the long story of the human race 
have been due to the inability of men to find any method except 
organised slaughter as a means of solving their rivalries and 

antagonism. 

Prof. Roth sums up the whole story in these words; "The 
^3jor developments of the inter-war period beginning with 
Versailles were at the very least, war-related if not war-dominated: 
the post-war economic difficulties, the disillusionment, the rise of 
Communism and Fascism, theCrash of 1929 and Great Depression, 
the Manchurian war, the totalitarianism of the thirties, the 
destruction of the Versailles system, the outbreak of war in 1939 
®nd in broad outline, even the Second World War. All were heart 
ofthesamedevelopmcnt,all had their roots in the First World War. 
dut the persistence of the war long after the official cease-fire only 
points to its inconclusive character. The war had failed to make a 
clean sweep — that is why, contemporaries so little understood its 
consequences. The war had resulted in a blurring of distinctions 
J^hich in an earlier framework had been reasonably clear-cut. 
Warfare and diplomacy, war and peace, military and civilian, 
international and domestic, political and economic nationalism 
^nd socialism. Few could sec or ev'en wanted to see clearly. The 
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Alliances and Pacts (1920-39) 


Pmoers 

Nature 

Years 

Countries 

France 

Alliances and pacts 

1920 

Belgium 



1921 

Poland 1922 



1924 

Czechoslovakia Little 



1926 

Rumania Entente 



1927 

Yugoslavia (1920-21) 



1932,1935 

USSR 



1935 

Italy 

Soviet Union 

Non-aggression and 

1925,1935 

Turkey 


neutrality pacts 

1926 

Germany 



1926 

Afghanistan 



1926 

Louisiana 



1927 

Iran 



1931 

Finland 



1931 

Estonia 




Poland 



1932,1935 

France 



1933 

Latvia 




Czechoslovakia 



»$ 

Yugoslavia 




Rumania 



99 

Italy 

Italy 

Neutrality and 

1924 

Cz^hoslovakia 


friendship pacts 

1924,1929 

Yugoslavia 



1926 

Rumania 



M 

Spain 



1926,1927 

Albania 



1927 

Hungary 



1928,1930, 

1933 

Turkey 



1930 

Austria 



1933 

USSR 



1935 

France 



1937 

Germany and Japan 




(Axis) 

Poland 

Alliances and pacts 

1921 

France 



Rumania 



1922 

Little Entente 



1931,1934 

USSR 



1934 

Germany 

Balkans 

Pacts 

1934 

Greece 



99 

Rumania 



99 

Turkey 



99 

Yugoslavia 
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inter-war era, consequently, was one of monumental blunders and 
within each nation and within the international community gener- 
ally. In effect, what the Second War did was to sweep away much 

of the unfinished business of the First thereby clarifying its mean- 
ing."^* 


78. Jack J. Roth: 'Conclusion' in his World War /: A Turrting Point in Modern History 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1967), p. 132. 


GERMANY 


Onemusthave the simple mind of a child to believe that the revision 
of the Versailles Treaty can be obtained by indirect means and by 
beseeching the clemency of the victors; zvithout taking into account 
the fact that for this we should need somebody who had the character 
of a Talleyrand among us... The sword is the only means whereby 
a nation can thrust that clutch from its throat. Only when national 
sentiment is organised and concentrated into an effective force, can 
it defy the intertiational menace which tends towards an enslave- 
ment of the nations. But this road is and will always be marked with 
bloodshed. 


Adolf Hitler* 


What we have seen in the preceding two chapters on the phases of 
'pacification' and 'crisis' constitutesa rich context in which a study 
of the foreign policies of major countries of the world can bo made. 
The cases of major countries like Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Soviet Russia, United States, China and Japan immediately engage 
our attention at this stage. However, it is Germany that deserves 
its treatment m the first place in view of the fact that the conditions 
of the inter war period (1919-39) were basically governed b) he 
fall and rise of this country.^ Tlic peace settlements made at Paris 

1. Hitler: Mein Kampf, Translated from German into English and annotated by 
James Murphy, (New Delhi: Sagar Publication; n.y.), p. 358. 

2. F.H.Simondsand B. Emeny hold the view that Cerntany deserves to be studied 
■first in a survey of the Great Powers of Europe'. The Great Powers in World 
Politics (New York: American Book Co., 193<)), p. 191. In support of such a 
contention, they cite Richard von Kuhlmann who observed: "Germany's 
central position in the heart of Europe is chiefly responsible for the disastrous 
reverses which have been so frequent in history. They have baulked her 
progress at every step, nipp>cd every growing bud, doomed every hopeful 
development to a tragic ending. No one recognised this more dearly than did 
Bismarck himself." Ibid., p. 192, n 2. 
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happily designated as 'a war toend all wars' procreated conditions 
that entailed another great war after an interlude of twenty years. 
However, as the Treaty of Versailles was the magnum opus of the 
peace-makers assembled at Paris, and as this important instrument 
of peace was related to the case of Germany, it was taken by the 
aggrieved party as "a millstone round the neck of the Weimar 
republic."^ Germany that was sought to be crushed by this Treaty 
could arise from the ashes to undo all that was done at Paris. In 
other words, the developments of European politics after 1930 
demonstrated the bold fact that the peace-makers had created a 
'fjeaceless Europe.'^ 

Germany after the Versailles Treaty: Severe Economic Crisis and 
Policy of Passive Resistance 

German foreign policy during the inter-war period runs between 
the two poles of the acceptance of the notorious peace seUlemcnt 
embodied in the Treaty of Versailles at the pleadings of a weak 
Chancellor like Bauer to its frank repudiation alongwith a power- 
ful retaliation at the hands of a strong Chancellor like Hitler. A 
study of the matter contained in the preceding chapters makes it 
above-board that Germany came out of the First World War like a 
pale person just out of the game. Economically crippled, politically 
segregated, militarily humbled, and potential resourcesexhausted, 
she fit herself like an outcaste, a moral leper among the nations of 
the world. (Lipson) President Friedrich Ebert and his Chancellors 
like Bauer and Cuno behaved like a prisoner of the circumstances 
in trying to discover a way out of the impasse created by the 
unwisdom of the rulers serving the Hohenzollern dynasty, who 
plunged the country into the First World War, followed by a still 

gro I* t -.inwisdom committed by the statesmen of the Allied 

and A-,,. \ >.ited Powers in dictating a peace settlement that ulti- 


3 Gerhard Schultz i .fvolutwn and Trealxts, 1917-20. Translated from Ger- 

man into English by Marian Jackson (London Methuen, 1972), p 224 He 
else where says. "The peace- makers tailed toestablish a permanent order ITioir 
work cont>nuc*d the political transformation of the world begun with the war. 
but they did not find the lasting state of calm for which humanity longed after 
expenmenting to the full horrors of war and after making such tcmblo 
sacrifices ITie great movements of the age did not come to a stcip." Ibid., p. 222. 
Ibid . p. 224 
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mately became thecause of its own unsettlement with far-reaching 
results. 

The German people could never be oblivious to the fact that 
at the Paris Peace Conference their delegates were denied any 
semblance of proper treatment the like of which was accorded to 
France at the Congress of Vienna about 100 years back. To their 
eternal regret and national humiliation, they were brought to the 
Conference room like criminals and then sentenced without ever 
havingbeen permitted the ordinary justiceof their say in the court.® 
They had every reason to take it for granted that while professing 
the idealism of a new world, the Allies had reverted to the Roman 
example to make another Punic Peace. The Reparation Clauses of 
the Treaty condemned the Germans to the condition of a tribute- 
paying nation. The provisions which imposed p>erpetual disarma- 
ment reduced them to the circumstances of a defenceless people. 
The territorial decisions definitely shattered their unity. Revsion 
became henceforth the fixed, enduring, immutable purpose of the 
nation and policy of the successive governments".* 

The end of the First World War brought about important 
political changes in Germany. With the abdication of the monarch 
(Kaiser Wilhelm II) the rule of Hohenzollem dynasty came to an 
end . Germany became a Republic and a new constitution drawn up 
by a Constituent Assembly at Weimar came into force on August 
n, 1919. In the meantime, the first problem before the new 
government of President Ebert was the ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty. SinceChancellorScheidemanndisagreed with themajority 
view of accepting the terms of the dictated peace, he resigned. He 
was succeeded by Bauer. Then, the work of accepting the treaty 
was accomplished on June 23, 1919, under the shadow of the 
threats issued by the victorious powers. Herein lay the source of 
the most important factor of German foreign policy — fight for its 
revision. Taking this fact in view, it was rightly pointed out; 
"German foreign policy since World War I has revolved around 
one central goal : to redress the balance of |X)wer in Europe as 
established by the Treaty of Versailles. In this urge towards 


5- See Victor Schiff: The Germans at Versailles (London: Williams and Norgate, 
1930). 

6. F.H. Simonds and B. Emeny, op. dt., p. 228. 
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throwing off the fetters of a treaty believed to be iniquitous and 
imposed by force, German action in the international sphere bears 
a certain resemblance to French policies after 1871."^ 

The opening phase of German foreign policy (1920-23) is 
marked by the prevalence of a great economic crisis which put her 
in a state of heavy inflation. It was an immediate result of huge 
budget deficits caused by the payment of first instalment of 
reparation. The situation reached a point of crisis when she could 
not pay the second instalment of reparation in 1 922. The argument 
of the French and Belgian representatives that it was an act of 
deliberate and voluntary default of Germany prevailed. Conse- 
quently, the Reparation Commission took the decision of holding 
(Germany guilty on January 9, 1923, that entitled France and 
Belgium to advance their troops into the area of Ruhr. Soon the 
German government adopted the policy of 'passive resistance'. 
The people of the coal-rich area were forbidden to cooperate in any 
way with the invaders; and all voluntary reparation payments and 
deliveries were stopped. The French "replied with a counter- 
boycott, drawing a line between occupied and unoccupied Ger- 
man territory across which nothing was allowed to pass. Recalci- 
trant officials and industrialists in the occupied area were expelled 
orimprisoned;andanorganisation wassetuptoextract reparation 
from the output of the Ruhr industries."" 

The act of Ruhr occupation proved a blessing in disguse to 
Germany. Sbll adhering to the policy of maintaining the balance of 
power, Britain felt forced tocome to the rescue of Germany on the 
plea that unless her economic condition was improved, she wou Id 
never be in a position to pay reparation. It well coincided with the 
American point of view. But at the national level, the p>cople 
resented the weak stand of Chancellor Cuno in dealing with the 
govemmentsof FranceandBelgium.Thus,heresigncd.Stresemann 
became the Chancellor of Germany on August 12, 1923, and 
gave a new direction to the foreign policy of his country by 
adhering to the course of 'fulfilment' and 'reconciliation'. In not 
much time, it became clear to all that the rash step of the Ruhr 


7. Fncdrich: "Cennan Foreign Policy" in Brown, Hodges and Roucek (ods.); 
Cxmlemporary World Politics: An Introduction to the Study of International Relations 
(New York: John Wiley Se Sons, 1939), p. 165. 
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occupation proved a disaster to France and Belgium in view of the 
fact that the forces of occupation "resorted to reprisals, arrests, 
courts-martial and other repressive measures; but coal could not 
be mined with bayonets, and occupation was fruitless. The Ger- 
man government was, however, reduced to bankruptcy, and in 
August of 1923 Chancellor Stresemann abandoned passive resis- 
tance and surrendered."’ 

The Stresemann Era : Revival of Economic Stability and Rewards 
of the Policy of Fulfilment 

"The Ruhr occupation, which completed Germany's ruin, was 
however a turning point in the post-war history of Europe."'®The 
forma tion of the Stresemann government signified introduction of 
a new element in the foreign policy of Germany. It was the policy 
of national reconstruction through international cooperation. In- 
stead of merely crying for the defence of the downtrodden, or 
sticking to the distractive course of passive resistance, or repeat- 
edly yielding to external pressures, Stresemann and his associates 
regarded international cooperation as a positive method and goal 
though well tied to the task of national reconstruction. On one 
occasion the new Chancellor said: "International cooperation for 
national reconstruction.... If you try to find a genera! formula for 
German foreign policy, you must discover it in the international 
agreements in which we are and must be involved. ...The task 
before us is to devote all our strength to the maintenance of peace 
in Europe.... The road ahead of us is clear; we must strengthen our 
own national life by the advancement of peaceful understand- 
ing."” 

Stresemann assumed office at a time when French leaders 
had grown impatient of Anglo-American check on their desire to 
keep Germany in a state of complete suppression. Disgusted with 
the non-cooperative attitude of Britain and the United States in 
regard to complete suppression of Germany, France (with the 
cooperation of Belgium) had won her point in the Reparation 
Commission and occupied the Ruhr, But when this move proved 


9. F.L- Schuman: InterTtational Politics (New York: M<<jraw Hill, 1941), III Ed., 
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counter-productive, the leaders of France took to the course of 
Rhineland occupation. They instigated a 'separatist movement' in 
the Rhineland. Its purpose was to instigate the local people to rise 
in revolt against the government of Berlin and declare their 
independence soasto come under French patronageone day. Such 
a movement was brewing in the Rhineland with the coopera lion of 
some traitors since 1920. But in the autumn of 1923 events took an 
ugly turn. In the Palatinate (which formed part of Bavaria and not 
of Prussia) the local French representative of the Rhineland High 
Commission recognised ihcseparatislsasan independent govern- 
ment. They expelled all German officials and in January 1924 the 
Rhineland High Commission by a majority vole (with the coopera- 
tion of the Belgian delegate) officially recognised the 'autonomous 
government' of the Palatinate. It was strongly disapproved by the 
British government. Thereupon, under British pressure, the gov- 
ernment of France had to convey orders to its represenlalive in the 
Rhineland to abandon all support for the 'separatists'. "The resuli 
was shattering. The whole movement collapsed in a few hours. 
There were riots i n the princi pa 1 towns of the Pala ti na te; a nd a score 
of more of the separatists were lynched by the population before 
the troops could intervene. After February 1924, no more was 
heard of the separatist movement in the Rhineland."’^ 

The British opposition first to the occupation of the Ruhr by 
France and then at her hands to the intensification of separatist 
movement in the Rhineland came to the unexpected advantage of 
Germany at this stage. The British government played a very 
impHDrtant role in the adoption of the Dawes Plan on September 1, 
1924, that put Germany back on the road to economic recovery. 
Shortly thereafter, Britain and France advanced loans to Germany 
whose tangible results appeared some five years after when it 
could be found that Germany, instead of remaining a debtor, had 
becomea creditor nation. However, more important was the event 
of British cooperation that appeared in the role of Lord 
D'Abernon — a far-sighted English diplomat posted as English 
ambassador at Berlin at that time. He had very close and cordial 
meeting with Stresomann and, for this reason, the German Chan- 
cellor made a move for the guarantee of existing boundaries 
between Germany, Belgium and France combined with treaties of 
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friendshipand cooperation withBritainand Italy. Itpaved the way 
for the conclusion of Locarno Agreements of 1925.*^ 

The Locarno Agreements have an importance of their own at 
this stage. For the first time, German delegate (Stresemann) was 
treated at par with his British and French counterparts (Chamber- 
lain and Briand respectively). Now Germany pledged herself to 
accept permanently her Western frontiers with France and Bel- 
gium as laid down in the Treaty of Versailles that amounted to her 
abandonment of the claim upon Alsace-Lorraine. She also bound 
herself to maintain the Rhineland as a demilitarised zone. Both 
Germany and France agreed that neither would resort to war 
against the other; and each had the right to invoke the military aid 
of the remaining parties to the treaty in the event of unprovoked 
aggression. Now the pacification of Europe "seemed on the point 
of complete attainment when the Treaty of Locarno gave to France 
the security which was the goal of her policy, and to Germany the 
status which admitted her into the comity of nations."” 

Its best upshot was the admission of Germany to the League 
of Nations in 1 926 in an a tmosphereof greatenthusiasm. Stresemann 


13. On this point, G.M. Galhome-Haidy makes a fine observation: He says: "The 
favourable atmosphere created by the London Conference and the adoption of 
the Dawes Plan inaugurated an era of the improved understanding not only 
between Allies and Germany, but between Great Britain and France. The 

subordinate question ofapportiorunentofthereparation payments was quickly 
and happily settled during a conference of Allied Finance Ministers which look 
place in January 1925.... The 'Locarno Spirit' which did much in the ensuing 
years to encourage a morehopeful sense of security, was thus a logical outcome 
of the Dawes settlement, and, since the appeal to American cooperation of 
which this was the culmination was occasioned by the catastrophic experi- 
ences of the Ruhr occupation and it was this sharp lesson which brought the 
protagonists nearer together, it appeared, for the moment at any rale, that good 
had been bom out of evil." A Short History of International Affairs, 7920-1939 
(London; Oxford Univ. Press, 1950), IV Ed., p. 59. 

14. E. Upson: Europe: 1974-1939 (London: Charles Adam and Clark, 1957), VII Ed., 
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took this occasion to declare: "The cooperation of the peoples in the 
Leagueof Nations must and will lead tojust solutions for the moral 
questions which arise in the conscience of the people. The most 
durable foundation of peace is a policy inspired by mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect between nation and nation. "’®Those 
who witnessed this historic occasion were well impressed with the 
obvious sincerity of the three architects of Locarno (Chamberlain, 
Briand and Stresemann). It certainly brought the League to the 
peak of its strength. Each Assembly and Council meeting now 
served to bring the foreign ministers of four major European 
powers together regularly for face-to-face discussion of Europe's 
problems. In spite of marked differences in temperament and 
background, Briand, the nimble-minded Breton, and Stresemann, 
the hard-headed German, developed a confidence in each other 
that enabled them to speak frankly and honestly about the issues 
still dividing their two nations — reparations, disarmament, the 
return of the Saar, and the evacuation of the Rhineland."’* 

Apart from making the first impressive debut in the Assem- 
bly in September, 1926, Stresemann had a close meeting with 
Briand atThoiry — a place near Geneva — where the two could take 
several important decisions on matters of pressing concern to their 
countries. Although the contents of the Thoiry Meeting remained 
undivulged, it could be guessed that Stresemann begged for the 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland and the return of the Saar 
territory to Germany, offering in return concessions in the form of 
regular reparation payments. But the more impressive feature of 
the Thoiry Meet was that Briand was personally disposed to close 
the chapter of Franco-German ill-will. It is true that though neither 
of the two statesmen could induce his government to accept such 
an arrangement at that time, "Franco-German good feeling contin- 
ued without abatement. In January 1927, France consented to the 
withdrawal of the Inter-Allied Military Commission from Ger- 
many."'^ 

As a genuine lover of international peace, Stresemann also 
looked towards the Soviet Union. He extended dejure recognition 
to the USSR. With a view to make a further advance on the Treaty 
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of Rapallo (signed by German Foreign Minister Walter Ratheneau 
on April 16, 1922, witli the Soviet Union whereby both had 
renounced their war claims and pre-war debts and established 
normal diplomatic relations), he signed a treaty of friendship with 
Russia on April 24,1926 that was further strengthened by the 
Treaty of Conciliation signed on January 24, 1929. The desire of 
Stresemann to make friendship with the USSR, however, stood as 
a source of irritation to the statesmen of London and France. 
Besides, when it was given that Germany would be offered a seat 
in the League Council, it was feared by her that she might sometimes 
be called upon not only to allow League troops to cross her territory 
for action against the Soviets but even to contribute to such an 
action herself. Impressed with the anti-Soviet complexion of the 
Baldwin-Chamberlain cabinet, Moscow also had misgivingsabout 
the 'seemingly western orientation' of German policy which, it was 
feared, might result in Soviet isolation from Europe. "After 

protracted po«rpor/crs between the variouschancellories, Germany 

agreed to accept interpretation of her obligations under Art. 16 of 
the Covenant in the sense that she would be bound to join in 
collective League action only in so far as her 'disarmed' condition 
and geographical position allowed."’* 

It is now clear that by this time the initiatives of Stresemann 
could achieve certain diplomatic gains which, though less tangible, 
were nevertheless very real. Germany, instead of remaining like a 
passive object of international diplomacy, had re-entered the 
family of nations. She had become a full-fledged member of the 
League Assembly and given a semi-permanent seat in the Council 
with this understanding that she would be givena 'permanent' seat 
in a very short time to come. The pace of improvement continued. 
At the League Assembly of 1928, Germany and her creditors 
agreed that a committee of financial experts should be appointed 
to work out 'a complete and definite settlement of the reparation 
problem'. If this were realised, France declared that she would be 
willing to effect the Rhineland evacuation without delay. The 
successful consequence of all this was the Young Plan that pro- 
vided a final settlement of the question of reparations. 

In August 1928, Germany along with other nations of the 
world signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact that stood for the renuncia- 
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tion of war as an instrument of national policy. Then, at the Hague 
Conference of August 1929, Stresemann persuaded his French 
counterpart to lift military occupation from the Rhineland. His 
pleadings proved successful. Thus, the last important achievement 
of the Stresemannian diplomacy was theevacuation of the Rhineland 
in 1930 — five years earlier than the completion of the terms as laid 
downintheTreaty of Versailles. Itall enables us toendorse that the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and the final settlement of the repara- 
tion question, that was destined to be so soon undone, were the two 
great and successful consequences of the diplomacy pursued by 
Stresemann and, as such, "the last important events of the period 
of pacification".” 

Great Economic Depression and the Rise of Hitler : Trend 
Towards Inauguration of the Policy of Blood and Iron 
The Stresemann era came to an end on October 13, 1929, when the 
architect of thepolicy of national reconstruction and reconciliation 
through international cooperation passed away. He was suc- 
ceeded by Muller who resigned on March 19, 1930, and thus 
cleared the way for Dr. Heinrich Bruning who gave a new direction 
to German foreign policy that had its confluence with the line of 
Hitler. Inspired by the nineteenth century ideal of Greater Ger- 
many, he looked towards what was explicitly prohibited by the 
peace settlements. For instance, he desired Germany's union with 
Austna, her resort to the path of armament, and termination of the 
payment of reparation instalments. Not only this, with a view to 
materialise his designs, he assumed extra-constitutional powers. 
As we shall see, it all paved the way for the emergence of a strong 
man like Hitler that effected the end of the Weimar Republic and 
instead inauguration of the system of totalitarianism of the right 
Distinctly in violation of the terms of the Treaty of St. 
Germain, Bruning looked upon Austria asa bridge into the Balkans. 
For this purpose, he sponsored the proposal for a customs union 
with Austria that was published in Vienna on March 21, 1931. ^°lt 
was vehemently opposed by Britain, Italy, France and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The British government brought the issue before the League 
of Nations and the latter at the proposal of France referred the 
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matter to the Permanent Court of International Justice for having 
its advisory opinion. By a narrow margin of 8 to 7 votes, the Court 
ruled against the proposal of customs uiuon. As a result. Dr. 
Curtius, the last representative of the line of Stresemann resigned 
in disgrace and his portfolio of Foreign Affairs was taken over by 
Chancellor Bruning. Its immediate effect was that the Nazis "re- 
doubled their propaganda against the Versailles Treaty."^’ 

Another bold step taken by Bruning was to resort to secret 
rearmament of Germany. In clear violation of the Military Decree 
of March 18, 1921, passed in pursuance of the implementation of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Bruning"s Minister for the Reichwehr 
(General von Schleicher) started equipping the army with new 
weapons and providing them with the means of anti-tank de- 
fence.“ In September 1931, large-scale manoeuvre took place in the 
city of Frankfurt and on July 26, 1932, Schleicher announced the 
details of his military re-organisation plan designed to convert the 
100,000 troops into a modern army. Thus when the World Disar- 
mament Conferenceopened in Geneva on February 2, 1932, Bruning 
frankly advanced the proposal that all weapons prohibited to 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles be regarded as aggressive and 
they be internationally abolished. In any event, he insisted, Ger- 
many "was entitled to and would demand 'equality of status' in 
whatever convention might be negotiated."^ 

Bu t thegrea t worldwide economic depression came to Bruning 
as the most handy factor. In repudiation of several provisions of the 
Weimar Constitution he assumed semi-dictatorial powers in the 
name of dealing with the problems of a severe economic crisis. 
Now he found a natural alibi for the non-payment of reparation 
under the obtaining conditions. To his great satisfaction the credi- 
tor powers took such a decision at the Lausanne Conference of June 
1932, when they cut down Germany's obligations to a total cash of 
only $750 million. Even this amount was not paid. In spite of this. 


21. Carr, op. cit., p. 139. It may be added at this stage that France became critical of 
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the deteriorating economic condition of the country had its direct 
impact upon the political conditions. Most of the people were 
looking forward to a leader who could restore the conditions of 
political and economic stability in the country. Highlighting the 
prevailing condition, it was well commented: 'The middle class 
had been turned into a proletariat and the working masses had 
fallen to the rank of a disqualified 'fourth estate'. Disillusioned and 
rebellious youth ran to either Communism or Nazism seeking 
refuge either in a Totalitarian State of German inspiration or in that 
which the Russian Revolution had conjured up."^^ 

The short period of Bruning'sChanccllorshipnot only marked 
a change in the course of German foreign policy, it laid the 
foundations on which Hitler could build his edifice as designed in 
his Mein Kampfa couple of years back. The labours of the Weimar 
constitution-makers came to an end when Hiller was appointed as 
Chancellor in 1932 after the forced exit of Schleicher by President 
Hindenburg. The Nazi party swept the polls of March 1933 and 
then HitlerbecametheChancellor again with the so-called massive 
mandate of the people, though it was all manipulated after the 
suppression of all dissident forces in the time preceding the 
election on the charge of setting fire to the Reichstag.^*' More 
astounding was the day when after the death of Hindenburg, on 
August 2, 1934, Hiller assumed the office of the President as well. 
^The supreme and final authority in all matters was Hitler himself, 
later to be known officially as Der Fuhrer (an appellation he had 
assumed some years before the Nazis gained control of thegovem- 
ment). T his principle of leadership (Fuhrerprinzipo) was calculated 
to emphasise the unity of purpose of the whole nation."^* 

Thus came to an end the Weimar Republic and with it a 
foreign policy of national reconciliation and reconstruction in 
keeping forcibly with the dictates of peace settlements devised at 
Paris. Instead, a new era started that undid what was done so far. 
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Once again itbecameevident that the world politics would revolve 
around the Third Reich. It is well observed: "In summary. Repub- 
lican Germany's foreign policy encountered a succession of defeats 
at the handsof France and attained noneof its major objectives. The 
circumstances helped todiscreditGermany. The psychic insecuri- 
ties bred of national defeat and impotence were aggravated by 
social insecurities engendered by currency inflation and general 

impoverishment When the great depression descended upon 

the Reich, it created potentially revolutionary conditions once 
more.—TheNazi Messiah appealed to the masses by combining the 
vocabulary of socialism with the language of impassioned chau- 
vinism and racial hatred."^^ 

The Nazi Political Testament : Role of Ideology in German 
Foreign Policy 

The growth of the National Socialist (Nazi) Party dates from 1919 
when Hitler joined the German Workers' Union founded by 
Drexler a year before. Some of the important items of the 25-Point 
Programme of this party announced in 1920 were: 

1 . We demand the union of all Germans to form a Great Germany 
on the basis of the right of self-determination enjoyed by 
nations. 

2. Wc also demand equality of rights for the German people in 
their dealings with other nations, and abolition of the peace 
treaties of Versailles and of St. Germain. 

3. Land and territories (colonies) should be acquired for the 
nourishment of our people and for settling our excess popula- 
tion. 

4. None but members of the nation may be citizens of the state; 
none but other than those of German blood, whatever their 
creed, may be members of the nation. No Jew, therefore, may 
be a member of the nation. 

5. Anyone who is not a citizen of the stale may live in Germany 
only as a guest. 

6. The right of voting on the leadership and legislation is to be 
enjoyed by the state alone. 

7. Foreign nationals (non-citizens) must be excluded from the 
Reich. 
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8. All non-German immigration must be prevented. 

9. Theactivitiesof the individual may not clash with the interests 
of the whole, but must proceed within the frame of the 
community and before the general good. 

10. In view of the enormous sacrifices of life and prop>erty de- 
manded of a nation by every war, personal enrichment due to 
a war must be regarded as a crime against the nation.^® 

Soon after joining this organisation. Hitler laid stress on the 
unleashing of a New Order by invoking National Socialism capable 
of preparing for war-like revenge. In 1920,theorganisation became 
National Socialist German Workers' Union. It adopted a 3-Point 
Programme of foreign policy — union of all people of the German 
race by the right of self-determination in one Great Germany, 
cancellation of the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, and 
acquisition of more territory for the settlement of surplus German 
p>opuIation. Apart from giving such an ambitious programme to 
the organisation. Hitler also made efforts for the materialisation of 
his plans. In August 1921, he organised Assault Groups that 
rendered to the organisation thecharacterof a para-military body. 
In September 1923, the German Fighting Front was created to 
avenge the defeat of Hitler in the unsuccessful coup of May 1923 
and his consequent detention in the Fortress of Landsberg. Here he 
wrote the first part of his Mein Kampf that was supplemented with 
the second part after his release in 1926. 

That Germany would follow a policy of blood and iron under 
Hitler could be easily understood if one had a chance logo through 
his Tolitical Testament of the German Nation' as contained in the 
Second Part of his Mein Kampf. It embodied these rules which 
would, as the author confidently affirmed, always be valid for its 
conduct towards the outside world:” 

1. 'TVever permit the Continental Powers to arise in Europe. 
Should any attempt be made to organise a second military 
Power on the German frontier by the creation of a Slate which 
may be a Military Power, with the prospect of an aggression 
against Germany in view, such an event confers on Germany 
not only the right but the duty to prevent by every means, 
including military means, the creation of such a Stale and to 
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crush it if created. See to it that the strength of our nation does 
not rest on colonial foundations but on those of our own native 
territory in Europe. Never consider the Reich secure unless, 
for centuries to come, it is in a {x>sition to give every descen- 
dent of our race a piece of ground and soil that he can call his 
own. Never forget that the most sacred of all rights in this 
world is man's right to the earth which he wishes to cultivate 
for himself and that the holiest of all sacrifices is that of the 
blood poured out of it. 

2. "In speaking of the German alliance problem, England and 
Italy are the only two countries with which it would be 
worthwhile for us to strive to form a close alliance. But the 
military consequences of forming this alliance would be the 
direct opposite of the consequences of an alliance with Russia. 
Most important of all is the fact that a rapprochement with 
England and Italy would in no way involve a danger of war. 
The only Power that could oppose such an arrangement would 
be France; and France would not be in a position to make war. 

3. "But the alliance should allow Germany the possibility of 
making those preparations in all tranquillity which, within the 
framework of such a coalition, might in one way or another be 
requisite in view of a regulation of accounts with France. For 
the full significance of such an alliance lies in the fact that on 
its conclusion Germany would no longer be subject to the 
threat of a sudden invasion. The coalition against her would 
disappear automatically : that is to say, the Entente which 
brought such disaster to us. Thus, France, the mortal enemy of 
our people, would be isolated. And even though at first this 
success would have only moral effect, it would be sufficient to 
give Germany such liberty of action as we can not now 
imagine. For the new Anglo-German-Italian alliance would 
hold the political initiative and no longer France. 

4. "A further success would be that at one stroke Germany 
would be delivered from her unfavourable strategical situa- 
tion. On the one side, her flank would be strongly protected; 
and, on the other, the assurance of being able to improve her 
foodstuffs and raw materials would be a beneficial result of 
this new alignment of Stales. 

5. "But almost of greater importance would be the fact that this 
new League would include States thatpossess technical quali- 
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ties which mutually supplement each other. For the first time, 
Germany would have allies who would not be as vampires on 
her economic body but would contribute their part to comple- 
ment our technical equipment. 

6. "And we must not forget a final fact: namely, tha t in this case 
we should not have allies resembling Turkey and Russia 
today. The greatest World Power on this earth and a young 
national State would supply for other elements for a struggle 
in Europe than the putrescent carcassesof theState with which 
Germany was alli^ in the last war. 

7. "The future goal of our foreign policy ought not to involve an 
orientation to the East or the West, but it ought tobe an Eastern 
policy which will have in view theacquisition of such territory 
asis necessary forourGerman people. Tocarry out this policy 
we need that force which the mortal enemy of our nation, 
France, now deprives us by holding us in her grip and 
pitilessly robbingusof our strength. Therefore, we must stop 
at no sacrifice in our effort to destroy the French striving 
towards hegemony over Europe. Asour natural ally today, we 
have every Power on the Continent that feels France's lust for 
hegemony in Europe unbearable. No attempt to approach 
those powers ought to appear too difficult for us, and no 
sacrifice should be considered tex) heavy, if the final outcome 
would be to make it possible for us to overthrow our bitterest 
enemy. The minor wounds will be cured by the beneficent 
influenceof time once the ground wounds have been cauterised 
and closed. 

8. "We must oppose that current of public opinion which will be 
driven mad by Jewish cunning in exploiting our German 
thoughtlessness. The waves of this public opinion often rage 
and roar against us; but the man who swims with the current 
attracts less attention than he who buffets it.Tcxjay we are but 
a rock in the river. 

"Therefore, it is necessary that in the eyes of the rest of the 
world our movement should be recognised as representing a 
definite and determined political programme." 

The 'Political Testament' had a chance tobe put to implemen- 
tation after Hitler came to power the reasons for which may be 
given as under: 
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1. The rise of Nazism is gererally traced to the severity of the 
terms imposed upon Germany by the peace settlements of 
Paris. It is held that the degrading conditions of the peace 
settlements destroyed the self-esteem of the German people. 
"They had drained the cup of national humiliation to itsdregs, 
and their feelings grew embittered towards their victorious 
adversaries. In their despondency, they blindly followed the 
leader who raised the banner of revoltand flung defiancein the 
face of their unconscionable taskmasters."^ 

2. More important than this was the fear of the rise and growth 
of communism in Germany. In the elections to the Reichstag 
the strength of the Communists increased from 77 in 1930 to 
89 in 1932 and then to 100 in the new elections of the same year. 
Big businessmen supplied funds to the Nazis to beat the 
growing power of the Communists and others belonging to 
the extreme left. Even after the seizure of power in 1932, the 
Nazis "continued to exploit the prevailing dread of Commu- 
nism and pose as a bulwark against a world revolution."^' 

3. The economic conditions of Germany played their own part in 
this regard. Nazis exploited with marked success the diverse 
elements of unrest which were seething in the cauldron of 
disaffection. They worked upon the anti-capitalist feelings of 
the lower middle class, composed of peasants and small 
tradesmen, to whom they made lavish promises. They drew to 
their side the victims of inflated currency whose incomes had 
been wiped out by the depreciation of the Mark. Above all, 
they enlisted in their cause the battalions of unemployed 
you th. The great 'economic blizzard' "shook the pillars of the 
unslableregime inGcrmany and brought them crashing to the 
ground. The old political parties were forced to give way 
before the onslaught of the youngand confident upstart which 


.^0. Upson, op. dl., p. 388. This writer is not in favour of attaching prime impor- 
tance to the factor of peace settlements in the rise of Nazism in Germany in the 
light of certain facts like emergence of her status after the Locarno agreements 
of 1925 culminating in her membership of the League of Nations in 1926, 
evacuation of the Rhineland in 1930, end of the payment of reparation in 1932, 
even her equality with other Powersin respect of armament etc. These factslay 
down that the Versailles Treaty was the 'subsidiary cause' of the success of the 
Nazis. Ibid. 

31. Ibid,, p. 389. 
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claimed to have a panacea for every economic malady. 

4. Reference should also be made to the resurgence of militant 
German nationalism aiming at anti-Semitism and Pan-Ger- 
manism. They looked fora strong man who could restore the 
international status of their country after taking revenge from 
her sworn enemies like France. Since Hitler had already given 
his political testament, he became people's favourite choice. 
They loudly admired the aphorism of their leader: "To forge 
a mighty sword is the task of the internal p>olitical leadership 
of a people; to protect the forging and to seek allies in arms is 
the task of a foreign policy."” 

Keeping all these factors in view, Langsam says: "The war 
and the peace settlement left Germany crashed, spiritually and 
materially. The Germans could not easily forget the humiliation of 
the defeat and the 'dictate' of Versailles. The continuing hostile 
attitude of France, the quarrels over the Ruhr, the Rhineland 
occupation, the Saar and reparation, the wrangling over 
disarmament — all these fed the anger of many Germans. In such 
circumstances, the republic's policy of reconciliation and its 
fulfilment, and its apparent inability to assert itself more strongly 
in international affairs rankled in the hearts of many, especially the 
younger and veterans and the youth that believed itself deprived 
of a glamorousand secure future by the 'treachery' and 'cowardice 
of seemingly complacent republican politicians. During a tempo- 
rary economic revival from 1924 to 1929, these factors remained 
somewhat in the background. But they continued to exist, and it 
required only few years of hard times and increasing uncmploy- 
mentto bring them out in full force. ManyoflheGermans, too were 
weary of the manner in which the democratic parliamentary 
system functioned. Those Germans who could remember the days 
when order and discipline prevailed in the Reichstag, and many of 
those who had merely heard or read about such days, were 
impatient with the bickering and quarrellingthatcharacterised the 
republican lower house. Increasingly, many Germans became 
convinced of the need for a 'strong man' to restore German 
prosperity and prestige."” 

S2. Ibid , p. 391. 

See Shuman, op. cit., pp. 560-61 . 

S4. Langsam, op. dt., p. 142. 
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Main Propositions of Hitler's Foreign Policy: Transformation of 
Mein KampPs Words into Deeds 

If the keynote of German foreign policy in the period of 1920-32 was 
how to throw off the burden of unjust reparation by pursuing the 
policy of national reconstruction and reconciliation, in the period 
of 1933-39 it became how to re-establish a Great Germany by 
sticking to the policy of blood and iron. The apparent difference 
between the two phases may be highlighted in other words by 
pointing out that while in the first phase of the Weimar Republic 
the German statesmen cautiously pursued the policy of national 
resurgence with the cooperation of friendly states like Britain and 
the United States, in the phase of the Third Reich they took to the 
course of a tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye with certain deep 
motives like revision of the peace settlements not only for the sake 
of getting back what had already been lost but, more than that, for 
the sake of satisfying an aggressive nationalism, that stood for the 
restoration of the German Empire. Now it shall be worthwhile to 
have a study of the main propositions of German foreign policy as 
outlined in the Mein Kampf put to implementation after the as- 
sumption of power by Hitler. These are: 

1. Pan-Germanism 

The central theme of this proposition was the establishment of 
great state including all people of the superior German race. The 
movement of Pax Teutonica meant the creation of a Great German 
State with a powerful government organised according to the 
provisions of a new constitution and based on the political beliefs 
and values of the German nation. Called by the name of the 
'German Reich', it signified the formation of a Great German 
nation-state. It automatically implied that territorial areas belong- 
ing to other states but inhabited by the majority of the German 
peoplebelongingto the Aryan raceshould form part of theGerman 
Reich. Taking inspiration from the Wilsonian principle of national 
self-determination, it insisted that the German people living in 
other countries like Austria and Czechoslovakia be permitted to 
decide their political destiny by means of a plebiscite. In short, it 
demanded the union of all people of the Nordic race by the right 
of self-determination in one Great Germany.^ 


35. Galhom e-Hardy, op. dt, p. 362. On this point. Sir Eyre Crowe says: "The vague 
and undefined schemes of Teutonic expansion are but the expressions of the 
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2. Treaty Revisionism 

Allied with what wesaid above was the point of treaty revisionism. 
The peace settlements made at Paris had destroyed the great 
German empire ruled by the Hohenzollcrn dynasty. Several areas 
of Germany were given toother states of Europe, while her extra- 
colonial possessions were placed under the charge of the League 
of Nations. Hitler demanded that all this should be revised. On 
March 1, 1937, Nazi Foreign Minister (Ribbentrop) declared at a 
Leipzig fair: "Germany claims in the world, even the smallest, has 
this right. She, therefore, repudiates all arguments which deny this 
right to her .... The question of raw materials, i.e., the necessity for 
Germany to possess territories where she can develop sources of 
raw materials by means of her own German currency and from 
which she can buy raw materials for the supply of the German 
industries and pay for them in her own currency of which we have 
not a sufficient quantity .... Quite apart from the fact that every 
colony in i tself must in case of war be considered lost for Germany, 
the recently signed naval agreement between Germany and Great 
Britain is certainly the best and most practical proof against such 

contentions."" 

3. Move Towards the East 

To establish a grand reich of the German people and also to seek 
a restoration of the lost German territories made it essential for 
Hitler to lay down the policy of Drang Nach Osten. Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland fell prey to the advancing German 
troops on account of their being in the cast. Moreover, since the 
Soviet Union was the last slate in Ihe east and as she had a 


deeply roolcd feeling that Germany has by the strength and purity of her 
national purpose, the fervour of patriotism... the successful pursuit of every 
branch of public and scientific activity and the elevated character of her 
philosophy, art, and ethics, established for herself and the right to assert the 
primacy of German national ideals. And as it is an axiom of her political faith 
that right, in order that it may prevail, must be backed by force the transition 
Is easy to the belief that the 'good Cierman sword' which plays so large a part 
in patriotic speech, is tho^e to solve any difficxiltios that may be in the way of 
establishing the reign of those ideals in a Germanised world" See C.P. Gooch 
and H. Temperley (ed.): British Documents on the Origin of the War (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1926-1938), Vol. Ill, p: 397. 

Qted in Simonds and Emeny, op. dl., p. 214, n 1 . 
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Communist order. Hitler's last ambition was to deal with the 
'enemy of liberalism'. It is here that the roots of the policy of 
appeasement followed by Britain, France and the United States lay 
embedded.^ 

4. France as Germany's Mortal Foe 

Hitler's proposition of 'move towards the east should, however, be 
studied in the light of his equally forceful assertion that France was 
the deadliest enemy of Germany. Since France lay in the West, one 
could take it for granted that by following the policy of 'move 
towards the east' Hitler would not attack any country like Britain, 
Belgium and France, since they existed in the west. In a public 
speech on January 30, 1937, he said: "As to France, Germany has 
repeatedly and solemnly declared — and I desire to reiterate 
here — that between Germany and France there are no humanly 
conceivable points of dispute and there can be none. The German 
government has assured also Belgium and Holland that it is 
prepared to recognise and guarantee the inviolability of their 
territories."^ The coming events showed that it was all an exercise 
in deceit. After 1937 the method of Germany "followed the historic 
precedent set by Bismarck in settling accounts with one adversary 
after another, while in the meantime she carefully declaimed all 


37. Many of the ideas expounded in the Mein- Kampf conflicted with each other 
when their realisation was attempted. S.H. Roberts, a skilful commentator of 
the Nazi foreign poicy, depicted it as 'tom between three alternatives the 
opportunist, the Eastern, and the Western'. In the post-1933 period, while 
tlitler's 'eastern' conception frankly emphasised expansion, the 'western 
conception apparently desired collaboration. However, it was all like a make- 
shift arrangement. There could be no sense in believing that Hitler would stick 
to thecourse of collaboration with France in a sincere way for the reason that 
he had specifically written in the Mein Kampf: "French nation, which is slowly 
dying out, not so much through depopulation as through the progressive 
disapp>ca ranee of thebest element of the race, can continue to play an important 
role in the world only if Germany be destroyed. French policy may make a 
thousand detours on the march towards its fixed goal but the destruction of 
Germany is the end which it always has in view as the fulfilment of the most 
profound yearning and ultimate intentions of the French. Now it is a mistake 
to believe that if the will on one side should remain only passive and intent on 
its own self-preservation it can hold out pjermanently against another wUl 
which is not less forceful but is active." op. dt. Ch. XV. 

38. Qtcd in Simonds and Emeny, op. dt., p. 221. 
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5. Anti-Communism 

Since Hitler justified the case of totalitarianism of the right, he had 
no reservations in being the sworn enemy of Communism at home 
and abroad. Shortly after coming to power, he suppressed all 
opposition elements, including the Communists, and manifested 
the anti-Russian stance of his foreign policy. The anti-Bolshevism 
of Hitler synchronised with his anti-Semitism. He considered 
Russia, once a great state built by the people of the Nordic race 
fallen under the rule of the Jews. Thus, he put : "In delivering 
Russia over to Bolshevism, Fate robbed the Russian people of that 
intellectual class which had once created the Russian state and 
were the guarantee of its existence. For the Russian state was not 
organised by the constructive political talent of theSlav element in 
Russia, but was much more a marvellous exemplification of the 
capacity for State-building possessed by the Germanic element in 
a race of inferior worth.... And the end of the Jewish domination in 
Russia will also be the end of Russia as a State. Wo are chosen by 
Destiny to be the witnesses of a catastrophe which will afford the 
strongest condemnation of the nationalist theory of race."^ 

6. Anti-Internationalism 

Last, Hitler preferred the course of making Germany a big power 
in the world by taking to the path of armed struggle in flagrant 
violation of all rules of international law and morality. Fhus, he 
remilitarised the Rhineland and denounced the League of Nations 
3sa 'dreamy discovery' of the Allied powers. The re-occupation of 
the Rhineland was described by Ribbentrop not as a preparation 


39. Upson, op. dt.. p. 402. 

40. Hiller, op. dl., pp. 360-61. While hitdng at the ideas and successes of the 
Communists, Hiller recorded: 'Today Germany is the next balllefiold for 
Russian Bolshevism. All the force of a fresh missionary idea is needed to raise 
up our nation once more, to rescue it from the coils of the international serpent 
and slop the process of corruption which is taking place in the internal 
constitution of our blood, so that the forces of our nation, once liberated, be 
employed to preserve our nationality and prevent the repetition of the recent 
catastrophe from taking place even in the most distant future. If this be the goal 
we set to ourselves it would be folly to ally ourselves with a country whose 
master is the mortal enemy of our future." Ibid., pp. 364-65. 
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for another attack on France rather as the German bolting of the 
back door so as to insure eventual freedom of action on the eastern 
front. After remilitarising the Rhineland, Hitler proudly declared 
on September 9, 1936: "Our greatest achievement is that we have 
broken the last shackles of Versailles and re-established our su- 
premacy in the Rhineland." In his great work. Hitler had already 
recorded: 'Thus the German nation could assure its own future 
only by being a World Power. Germany is not at all a World Power 
today. Even though our present military weaknesses could be 
overcome, we still would have noclaim to be called a l^orld Power. 
At an epoch in which the World is being gradually portioned out 
among states many of whom almost embrace whole continents, 
one cannot speak of a World Power in the case of a State whose 
jx)litical motherland is confined to territorial area of barely five 

hOndred thousand square kilometres."^' 

TheMefn Kampf had shown Hitler's mind in 1926. But the way 
Hitler dissolved the Reichstag and contested re-election in 1933 
after liquidating all opposition elements, that caused the quasi- 
withdrawal of some other moderate elements, were the bold 
events signifying that "mysterious warnings were soon current of 
some remarkable occurrence in the days immediately preceding 
this event."^' By sticking to the course of appeasement, the lovers 
of liberalism sitting in London, Paris and Washington failed to 
grasp 'a golden opportunity never to be repeated.'^Things went on 
moving so much so that Hitler's deputy (Herr Hess) said on June 
1 9, 1938: "It had notbeen possible under the old democratic system 
to rearm secretly in defiance of the Treaty of Versailles, because 
pacifists.... were always ready to reveal these designs to the 
world. 

Germ an Diplomacy under Hitler : First Phase of Resurgence and 
Consolidation of Nazism 

Generally, it is said that German diplomacy underwent a basic 


41. Ibid., p. 354. 

42. See J.W. Whecler-Bennett: "The New Regime in Germany" in Intemaltonal 
Affairs, London, 1933, p. 315. 

43. Galhome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 365. 

44. Ibid. 
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change after the termination of the Weimar Republic in view of the 
explanation that Hitler abandoned the course of national reconcili- 
ation and reconstruction through international cooperation and 
instead took to the way of l>lood and iron' so as to restore the 
grandeur of theGerman Reich. Sucha view is not correct, however, 
if we take into consideration the fact that ever since the imposition 
of a dictated peace, the p)eople of Germany on account of suffering 
from persecution complex wanted to repudiate all what was done 
at Paris. It isa different matter that while Stresemann struggled and 
succeeded in resurging the status of his country by following a 
policyofconciliation and compromise. Hitler could do the same by 
adhering firmly to thepolicyof blood and iron. A sort of continuity 
may, therefore, be discovered in thcdiplomacy of Germany in the 
period following the First World War. This fact is corrol^rated 
with this plausible interpretation that "to understand the national 
policy of a great power, it is necessary to see into the soul of its 
people. Deep in the German soul has been the corroding sense of 
wrongs remediable only by the force of German arms and consti- 
tuting in themselves the enduring evidence of the relentless pur- 
pose of the victors of the Versailles/'*^ 

However, a study of the German diplomacy under Hitler 
may be put into two phases. While the first phase of 1933-36 
displays his endeavour for consolidating his position by resorting 
to the strategy of pacts and alliances, thesecond phaseof 1937-1939 
shows his open attempt for implementing the principles of Pan- 
Germanism, anti-Semitism, anti-Communism, anti-internationa- 
lism and the likeas so boldly outlined in h\s Mein Kampf. The main 
events of this period may be enumerated as under: 

1 . When British Prime Minister (Ramsay MacDonald) and his 
Foreign Secretary (Sir John Simon) visited Rome in March, 1933 


45. Simonds and Emcny, op. cit., p. 231. So says Schuman: 'The Third Kcich 
pursued Ihc same general diplomatic ob)ectivcs as the Weimar Republic but 
utilised in place of conciliation and compromise the methods of ireaty-break- 
Ing threats and defiance. But to these old objectives were added new ones far 
more alarming to Germany's neighbours. Mystical radal I’an-Gcrmanism 
contemplated the ultimate liberation of all Germans abroad and the nation 
with the Reich of Austria, German Switzerland, the Sudeten Deutsch of 
Czechoslovakia, the Germans of Danzig, the Corridor, the Baltic Stales, and 
other irredentist areas. Beyond these lived other TMordics' who ought also 
willy-nilly, to join the Rei^ — the Remings, the Dutch, the Scandinavians." 
op. dl., p. 560. 
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and had a meeting with Mussolini, a proposal was mooted for 
concluding a pact of understanding and cooperation. Now the 
Duce presented a draft seeking revision of the peace treaties, 
Germany's right to disarm in the event of failure of the disarma- 
ment conference, and co-ordination of the policy of the signatory 
powers (Britain, France, Italy and Germany) in all extra-European 
ques- tions. In opposition to this , the French draft desired coopera- 
tion of all states within the framework of the League of Nations and 
joint consideration for dealing with the problem of armament in 

case thedisarmament conference brokedown.Hitlerrejected these 

terms, but he gave his consent on the pleadings of Mussolini. As a 
result, the representatives of Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
met at Rome and signed a pact on July 15, 1933 (called Four-Power 
Pact) wherein they expressed their faith in the Covenant of the 
League, the provisions of the Locarno Treaty and the Pact of Paris, 
and cooperation to each otherin dealing with the problems of peace 
and disarmament. 

2. But the insincerity of such a move was clear for all when 
Hitler, in the midst of the professions of peace and further pleas for 
equality of the German nation, proclaimed the withdrawal of 
Germany from the League of Nations and International Labour 
Organisation on October 14,1933. In this way, he could absolve his 
country from all international obligations. On May 11, 1934, 
President Hindenburg said: "In their foreign politics the German 
people have to travel the road to cavalry. A frightful Treaty has 
weighed heavily upon us and has threatened, in its ever-increasing 
consequences, to bring our nation to a point of collapse. For a long 
time, the world around us has failed to understand that Germany 
must live, not only for her own sake, but also as the standard bearer 
of western civilisation, for the sake of Europe."^ 

3. The same day Hiller declared withdrawal of his country 
from the World Disamrament Conference in session at Geneva. 
Later, on March 1 0, 1935, the world was told that German Air Force 
was in existence. A few days after, promulgation of the Law for the 
Reconstruction of the National Defence Forces was announced and 
military conscription was introduced. Then, in the month of 
October, the German General Staff with General Ludwig Beck as 
Chief was re-established. In pursuance of the same policy, he 


46. See Snyder, op. dt., p. 422. 
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announced the abrogaHon of the Locarno agreements and re- 
militarisation of the Rhineland. On August 24, 1936, German 
military service was extended from one year to two years. 

4. On January 26, 1934, Germany signed a 10-year non- 
aggression pact with Poland. Ever since the conclusion of the 
Locarno pacts (whereby Germany had recognised her western 
frontiers touching France and Belgium), Poland had become criti- 
cal of the French diplomacy in view of the fact that the question 
relating to the eastern frontiers of Germany was ignored. More- 
over, after the conclusion of the Four-Power Pact in 1933, Poland 
had become more concerned with the problem of her safety from 

the side of any German attack. For this purpose, Poland accepted 
the course offered by Germany. 

5. According to the peace settlement, Saar with a German 
population of nearly three-quarters of a million was put under a 

League of NationsCommission for ISyearsaftcr which the people 

of this area were to decide their political destiny through a 
referendum. In early January 1935, the plebiscite took place under 
the control of the Plebiscite Commission. As a result of this, Saar 
was merged with Germany on March 1, 1935. 

6. When Hitler's rash move in seeking annexation of Austria 
with Germany proved abortive owing to strong opposition of 
Mussolini, he changed the course of his diplomacy. On July 16 

1936,Germanycntcrcdintoanaccord with Austria recognising her 

independence and reopening of German trade and travel with 
Vienna. 

7. Now Italy and Germany came closer as the latter had 
^pported the action of the former in the Abyssinian war. On 

ctober 25, 1936, Germany and Italy signed an agreement provid- 
ing for collaboration of the two states in all matters affecting their 
'parallel' interests, economic co-operation in the Danubian region 

anddefenceofthcEuropeancivilisationagainstCommunism.For 

this sake they rendered support to the revolt of General Franco in 
Spain. 

8. With a resolve to fight Communism, Germany made 
another pact with Japan on November 25, 1936 whereby the two 
parties agreed to inform each other about the acHvities of the 
Comintern and to consult each other in matters concerning fight 

against this menace before takinganyimportantandcffectivcstcp. 
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A study of all these developments shows that German diplo- 
macy during the last three years had become highly dynamic. The 
achievement of the Weimar Republic, which in the view of the 

Naziswasasymbolofdefeatinwarandof humiliation inpeace had 

been overthrown as the French for the same reason had disnussed 

the Bourbons fifteen yearsafter Waterloo" .^^TheLeagueof Nations 

which she joined in 1926 became "like a Trojan horse of Allied 
diplomatic strategy and when Hitler assumed power, his delegate 
came to Geneva with a mind to move the League in the direction 
of treaty revisionism so as to test its sincerity as a measure of its 
idealistic nature. But when to them the right of self-defence was 
denied, the German people followed Hitler out of the League, 
disillusioned and disgusted."^® 

The Second Phase : Course of Conquest and Annexation Leading 
to the Second World War 

As already pointed out, the second phase of Hitler's diplomacy 
(1937-1939) looks like a culmination of what he could do over the 
last three years. The pace of the policy of blood and iron became 
more rapid and now theFuhrerdid nothesilate in revealing the real 
meaning of his Mein Kantpf. First Austria, then Czechoslovakia 
and, finally, Poland became the victims of Nazi aggression. Ulti- 
mately, the statesmen of Britain and France had to give up the 
counter-productive strategy of appeasement and, surprisingly, 
while being the enemies of Communism, they had to join hands 
with the Soviet Union. The net result was the second World War 
in which Germany witnessed her doom. If so, let us enumerate 
major events in the following manner: 

1. Hitler made a rash move to destroy the independence of 
Austria in 1934 but retraced his step in 1936 and even signed an 
accord with this small state to recognise her territorial sovereignty 
and integrity. But he could never lose sight of the fact that the keys 
to Vienna were the keys to the gateway of the Near East. Thus, for 
releasing such a grandiose conception, Germany's union with 
Austria ('Anschluss') was the essential step. What he could not 
achieve in the first move, he did it in the second one. Austria 
became a part of the German Reich in 1938. 


47. Slmonds and Emeny, op. dt., p. 227. 

48. Ibid., p. 229. 
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2. Then came the chance of Czechoslovakia. Bismarck had 
once said that the possessor of Bohemia held the two keys to 
Germany. But as a resuH of the peace settlements, the 'two keys' 
were placed in the hands of a newly created state of Czechoslova- 
kia and that promptly aligned herself with France, the mortal foe 
of Germany. "From the Bohemia plateau Czech armies, borrowing 
the passes which had been famousin the warsof Fredrick theGreat, 
could arrive in the Silesian plain and joining hands with the Poles 
above or below Breslau, open for them a safe passage of the order 
and a clear road to Berlin. In the same way, moving West along the 
valley of the Main, they could join hands with the French at 
Frankfurt, opening for them the passage of the Rhine and isolating 
South Germany from the North. Finally, Czech troops descending 
the Elbe could reach the Leipzigand Dresden which are unfortified, 
and beyond them penetrate to the very heart of Germany following 
the roads employed by Tilly and Wallenstein in Thirty Years War. 
Berlin had thus become a frontier town and an equally vulnerable 
target for Polish and Czech aircraft, which could easily be rein- 
forced by French."^’ If so. Hitler could not resist himself from 
destroying the independence of Czechoslovakia after the annex- 
ation of Austria in 1938. At the Munich meet he got a big share of 
the Sudetenland and the rump was devoured in a couple of 
months. 

3. Since the Spanish uprising afforded a timely opportunity 
for the Fascist powers to intervene and strengthen the hands of 
their ally for the cause of an eventual struggle with the Commu- 
nism of Russia, Hitler joined hands with Mussolini. The result was 
that the duly elected government of Spain was subverted by the 
rule of a military junta under Franco with the support of Germany 
and Italy. It attracted Hitler for one more reason. He now could 
have a strong friend on the other side of France already declared 
by him as the 'mortal enemy' of his country. 

4. Last came the chance of Poland. The Nazi leader could not 
stop after the destruction of Czechoslovakia. Without caring for 
the threats and warning issued by the statesmen of Britain and 
France, he moved ahead to play with the indep>endence of a small 
country. Invasion on Poland illustrated that the 10-year non- 
aggression treaty signed in 1934 was not done with a sincere intent. 


49. Ibid , p. 203. 
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'The truce with Poland was a truce of necessity and not of 
reconcilia tion/'“ 

It could all happen on account of the fact that by the end of 
1938 Germany's power had enhanced to such an extent that, as 
compared to the power of other major nations of the world, it 
looked like a race between a lame man and an athlete. By all means. 
It now looked like promising to develop into a catastrophe. The 
moving step could not be checked by any force, whether internal 
or external, and a sensible student of international politics could 

register hisimpressioninl939in these words: "TheGermanpeople 

will have to pay for the sins of their leadeP. Unhappily, this time 
they will not be able to excuse themselves by saying that the leader 
was not of their own choice.... The role of the man of violence is an 
unlovely one at best; it is foolish when the resources are so limited 
that the bullying and braggadocio turns into empty bluff or into 
calamitousdefeat. Anyone consideiing the present German policy 
cannot help weeping at the way in which the future of Germany, 
Europe and the world is being recklessly jeopardised by incompe- 
tence , thirst for glory, and an indisciplined disregard of all the vital 


Berlin-Moscow Non-Aggression Pact : Abandonment of the 
Ideological Basis of Foreign Policy 

By this time, it had become quit clear that Germany's hunger for 
irredentism was not limited to the realisation of the oft-repeated 
goal of pan-Germanism. Instead it covered everything in the name 
of acquiring living space {Lebensraum) for her people. That is, it was 
another instrument of German imperialism. The destruction of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 "had given a moral shock to the world not 
only because it had proved the falsity of assurances that the 
Sudetenland was the last demand in Europe, but because! t gave lie 
also to the claim of the Fuhrer that his object was simply the 
recovery of German populations for the Reich. If in October 1938 
three million Sudeten Germans were freed, in March 1939, eight 
million Czechs paid the price in enslavement. Here indeed was 
naked aggression, deprived of any disguise.... For the doctrine of 
self-determination' for theGermans outside the Reich wassubsH- 
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tuted the insistence on Lebensraum for the Reich itself — a claim for 
national self-fulfilment for which the plea on behalf of the German 
minorities served only as a cloak."“ 

Now Poland was to be conquered. But as British and French 
Premiers had shown theirfull preparedness to come to her rescue, 
it was required that she be isolated at least from the side of the 
Soviet Union. In this situation Stalin could also foresee some gains 
in the Baltic. Negotiations between Ribbon tropand Molotov proved 
eminently successful when the Bcrlin-Moscow Treaty of Non- 
Aggression was signed on August 23, 1939. Its terms were:” 

1. The contracting parties obligated themselves to refrain from 
every act of force, every aggressive action and every attack 
against one another, including any single action taken in 
conjunction with other powers; 

2. In case one of them should become the object of warlike acts 
by a third power, the other would in no way support the third 
party. 

3. The two parties in future would remain in consultation con- 
stantly with one another in order to inform each other regard- 
ing questions of common interest. 

4. Neither of the parties would associate itself with any other 
grouping of powers that, directly or indirectly, was aimed at 
the other party. 

5. In the event of any conflict between the two parties on any 
question, they would adjust such a difference exclusively by 
friendly exchange of opinions or, if necessary, by an arbitra- 
tion commission. 

6. This treaty would remain in force fora period of ten years that, 
if neither of the parties announced its abrogation within one 
year of the expiration of this period, it would continue in force 
automatically for another period of five years. 

The Nazi-Soviet non-aggression treaty came as a major 
'bombshell', as commented by Chamberlain, into the Allied camp. 
Britain and France were seriously taken aback. Tbeir efforts for 
havingan alliance with the USSR asa measure todeal with the Nazi 
menace stood suddenly defeated at this juncture. With a single 
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stroke, Germany "had destroyed all this effort by an agreement 
which made it certain that the Soviet Union would not join in any 
anti-Nazi coalition."^ 

By all means, the conclusion of such a pact demonstrated a 
great diplomatic success for Hitler. Now he realised that a two- 
front war against Poland and Russia in the east with England and 
France in the west involved great strategic risks that he preferred 
to avoid . His calculation was that if Russia could be kept out of the 
conflict at least for some time, Poland would remain isolated and 
thus be crushed in a short time after which German forces would 
runWestward and then either conquer France or conclude peace 
with the Western powers. Consequently Hitler decided a rap- 
prochement with Stalin. The latter also "perceived the advantages 
of the si^ation: it offered him easy territorial aggrandisements in 
the Baltic and at least a temporary breathing spell in the face of 
growing Nazi menace."^ 

Despite this all. Hitler failed in cashing capital out of this 
diplomatic victory on account of his bad motives. The pact signi- 
fied abandonment of all ideological pretensions on both sides. But 
it was not to last fora considerable duration. The treaty completed 

the transformation, and gave a new shock to Europe. For both 
countries it meant renunciation of the ideological basis of foreign 
policy, for which few people outside the circles of high politics 
were prepared. As recently as May (1939), common ideologies 
had vied with solidarity of interests as the foundation of the Italo- 
German alliance, and how could the new treaty be reconciled with 
the hatred of communism and of Russia which underlay the Anti- 
Comintern pact ? To the western democracies, at least, the logic of 
the situation was that German policy would henceforth be one 
purely of aggression."^ 

For such reasons, it was well remarked ; "The cynical Nazi- 
Soviet Pact not only removed Hitler's last hesitaHon about attack- 
ing Poland but had other far-reaching repercussions. It was obvi- 
ously a temporary arrangement, for it contravened Hitler's long- 
p anned eastward expansion by allowing Russia to move west- 
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ward. Fora short whilCy by giving it access to Russian food and raw 
nnaterials, particularly petroleum, it freed Germany from the fear 
of total war time blockade. But these transitory advantages could 
not conceal the fact that Hitler had violated the spirit and letter of 
the anti-communist ideology. Exp>ediency had reached its high 
point. Rosenberg, the party philosopher, feared the consequences 
of Hitler's actions."^ In his diary, two days after the signing of the 
Pact, he wrote : "I have the feeling that the Moscow pact will 

someday backfire National Socialism. 

The truth became clear just after a week when Germany put 

these proposals to Poland: 

1 . Danzig should return as a Free State into the framework of the 
German Reich. 

2. Germany should receive a route through the corndor and a 
railway line at her own disposal having the same extra- 
territorial status for Germany as the corridor itself has for 

Poland. 

In return Hitler said that Germany was prepared to 

1. recognise all Polish rights in Danzig, 

2. ensure for Poland a free harbour in Danzig of any size as 
disired and to which she (Poland) would have completely free 

access, _ . 

3. Thereupon to accept the frontiers between Germany and 

Poland to regard them as final, 

4. Conclude a 25-yoar non-aggression pact with 

5. Safeguard the independence of Czechoslovakia jointly with 
Poland and Hungary, which meant in practice the renuncia- 
tion of any unilateral German hegemony in this territory. 

The Polish government rejected those proposals and showed 
its preparedness to negotiate concerning the questiori o a su sti 
tute for the League Commissioner, and consider facilities for 

thorough traffic across the corridor.^ 
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HitleK s invasion on Poland confirmed theaphorism of Tacitus 

that 'hitherto noone, who hasacquiredpowercriminally.has used 

if for good ends. The darkest chapter of German histoiy became 
anepilogue to thestory of the Second World War. Itcame toanend 
after revealing that the method of Hitler's strategy was first to 
create disorder and use terror, if necessary, in order to produce 
counter-terror and then to intervene allegedly with the aim of 
preventing civil war and chaos and of helping one's friends.®® 

Concluding Observations 

A study of German foreign policy and diplomacy during theinler- 
war period, particularly after the rise of Hitler in 1933, leaves these 
important impressions: 

1. The foreign policy of Germany looks like a diplomahc 
record ranging from the forced acceptance of and compliance with 
the Treaty of Versailles by the rulers of the Weimar Republic to its 
frank denunciation and repudiation at the hands of the Nazi 
Fuhrer. All norms of international decency were thrown to the 
winds when the peace was dictated at Versailles in 1919. It was, 
indeed, a deplorable act on the part of the victors that they did not 
even allow the German Foreign Minister (Count Ratinjo) to say a 
few words on this occasion who, in stead, had to issue this 
statement in writing: "We are fully aware of the hatred which we 
ave to face here and we have also heard passionate demands that 
the victorious nations will realise all the indemnities from us, who 
are defeated, and severely punish as criminals. It has been de- 
manded from us to confess that we alone bear the responsibility for 
L, ^ such confession on my part would be a false- 

cx>d. The zeal of victory made the victors blind to the long- 
range consequences of their actions, for they had comforted 
t cmscivcs with this emphatic assertion that Germany "was never 

given the assurance that the peace would be based on the Fourteen 
Points of Wilson."®^ 

2. It is obvious that such a dictated peace was bound to be 
overt rown in due course when the people would discovera man 
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of iron and steel like Hitler. Though he professed to move in theeast 
for the sake of satisfying his imperial hunger, he could never give 
up his design of destroying France so as to avenge the losses of 
191 9. The drive towards the east was just a ruse to mislead the west. 
Although German strategists "preferred a new Schleiffen Plan to 
crush France through Holland and Bulgaria, Hitler's professed 
objective was to keep peace in the west, while he moved forward 
in the east... With France checkmated and British neutrality as- 
sured, the Drang Nach Osten could be carried forward, until the 
Western powers should be outmanoeuvred, and made ripe for 
conquest."^ 

3. The policy of drive towards the east constituted the back- 
bone of the policy of appeasement so obdurately pursued by 
Britain and France interested in seeing the destruction of Russian 
Communism. Had the statesmen of these major democracies, 
including the United States, under-stood the follies of such a 
policy, they could have easily checked thegrowing power of Hitler 
in time and thereby avert the great disaster that occurred in the 
form of the Second World War. The success of Hitler also sug- 
gested the bankruptcy of British and French diplomacy. Step by 
stop, the two democracies had retreated: when Hitler defied them 
by declaring conscription in 1935, when heoccupied the Rhineland 
in 1936, when he demanded and got the Sudetenland, they had sat 
by weeks when he occupied the rest of Czechoslovakia in March 
1939. With the Soviet Union on their side, they still might have 
dissuaded the German dictator from launching war or, if they 
failed, have fairly quickly defeated him in an armed conflict."^ 

In a word, the guiding principleof Hitler's foreign policy was 
'divide and conquer'. An alliance with any country, whether 
France or the USSR, would serve the same purpose as her destruc- 
tion.^ Strategy informed him to win confidence of any country first 
and destroy her afterwards. Repudiation of all unjust treaties lost 
its justification in the end. Until the tragedy of Czechoslovakia it 

could beadmitted that Nazism wasand could bca menace to world 

peace, for it was the child of opposition to the defeat of 1918 and 
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the humiliation of the Treaty of Versailles "grasping at the stab-in- 
the-back theory to explain why the unbeatable Germany had not 
been victorious."" Bu t later events revealed theinsatiable imperial 

hungeroftheFuhrer."Atfirstglance,theearlierpoIiciesoftheNazi 

regime give the apj^arance of being merely recHfications of what 
the Treaty of Versailles had done to the Germans and the Austri- 
ans. But closer study reveals that Hitler had never meant to leave 
it all that."®^ 
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France must bepreserved intact in order to remain France.... It was 
this observation for secunty that dictated French policy at the Pans 
Peace Conference. Clemenceau was not merely a vindictive old man 

imposing impossibly harsh terms uponavanquishedfoeM^also 

a realistic leader of France who had seen his country s terntory 
ravaged tzaice in his life Hme and who intended to prevent a 

repetition if it were in his power. 

— Graham H. Stuart' 


In a work on international relaHons and politics during ‘hynter- 
war period, a study of the foreign policy and 

deserves a place after that of Germany . The reason tehiny t IS *a 

the rise of one remained dependent upoi^he fall 

is, the low posiHon of Germany remained a ‘ 

for the ascendancy of France. Moreover, as a \nc or ^ 

First World War, France had achieved much m P^''^^' 
economic terms for the suppression of her 

be consolidated and preserved. In this way, any fxrs ^ 

resurgence of Germany stood as a nightmare for France, fecunt/ 

^ame the watchword of French foreign policy » ‘X^tm 
rightly observed: "The most important and persistent singWactor 

in^European affairs in the years following 1919 wy ^p^ance 

demand forsecurity.Sincel870-and stil moresince 4-^aye 

had been morbidly conscious of her vveakness in fa^ of Germany 
She had turned the tables on the victor of 1871. What could be 
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contrived to prevent Germany one day turning the tables on the 
victor of 1918?"^ 

Search for Security : Keynote of the Real Desire of France for 
Hegemony 

As given in the preceding chapters and also hinted above, it may 
be asserted in the beginning of our study of French foreign policy 
that, to a very large part, it '"was inspired by the desire to escape 
from the nightmare of another German invasion on the soil of 
France. It was as a measure promoting security from this that 
French statesmen had originally clamoured and schemed for a 
natural defensive frontier on the Rhine: the alliances of France with 
eastern European countries were similarly assumed in the interests 
of French security from German aggression, and French interest in 
the League of Nations was equally concentrated on its potentiali- 
ties as a further reinforcement against the same danger/'^ Obvi- 
ously, the demand for French security implied keeping Germany 
in a position of weakness so as to avoid every possible danger of 
invasion from the side of an eastern neighbour. In this way, security 
of the country became another term for the real desireof hegemony 
over the continent. ""The attainment of security, i.e., the mainte- 
nance of hegemony over the Continent required that Germany be 
kept weak and that France be kept strong."^ 

Viewed in another perspective, it appears that the problem of 
security having its obverse side in the real desire for hegemony 
found its natural solution in the maintenance of the status quo. Let 
there be no revision of the peace settlements of 1919 that had 
crushed Germany to an extent so that she could never recover. 
French yearning for peace, for this reason, was informed not by any 
principle of internationalism as with the satisfaction of her own 
appetite now curiously synchronised with the condition of a happy 
international order. Prof. F.L. Schuman is, therefore, justified in 
holding: ""Security became at once the guiding slogan of the Quai 
d' Orsay . Security mean t assurance against invasion from the east. 
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Assurance against invasion was not to be had, in the opinion of the 
most patriotic Frenchmen, unless the prospective invader were 
kept in a position of political inferiority and military helpless- 
ness."® Again, "Security demanded peace. Peace demanded the 
sfafus quo in its broad essentials. Preservation of the status quo 
demanded the maintenance of French hegemony; and, paradoxi- 
cally, France was prepared to fight to maintain peace, i.e., French 
ascendancy, rather than yield the fruits of victory."* 

Aware of this fact, the French statesmen demanded at the 
Paris Peace Conference several important arrangements like 
permanentdemilitarisation of the Rhineland, fixation of the western 
frontier of Germany at river Rhine with its bridges under the 
control of French administration, and, above all, creation of a new 
state virtually under French protection covering 10,000 sq miles of 
territory between the Rhine in the east and the Netherlands, 
Belgium and France in the west. But Wilsonian idealism coupled 
with Georgian realism stood in the way. Both Wilson and George 
came forward with the argument that the materialisation of the 
French demand would involve separation of more than five million 
German people from their homeland and, as such, it would amount 
to the violation of the principle of national self-determination. And 
yet French demands could be satisfied to some extent. The Treaty 
of Versailles provided for permanent demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland and its placement under the charge of a Commission for 
15 years — northern sector for 5 years, central sector for 10 years, 
and southern sector for 15 years.^ 


5. Ibid., pp. 736-37. 

6. Ibid. p. 739. 

7. The French desire for 'physical guarantees' meant the possession in perpetuity 
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Though the Treaty of Versailles could not satisfy French 
appetite for security to her desired extent, British and American 
statesmen adopted another way for this sake. After the conclusion 
of the Versailles Treaty, Britain signed a treaty with France on June 
28, 1919, in which she agreed to come imm^ialely to the latter's 
assistance in the event of any unprovoked aggression against her 
from the side of Germany.® At the same time, the United States 
signed a treaty with France stipulating that the former would be 
bound to come immediately to the latter's assistance in the event 
of any unprovoked attack on her from the side of Germany.® 

But the failure of the United Sta tes to ratify the peace settlement 
made at Paris "rendered both the British and the American under- 
taking void. France felt herself cheated. She had abandoned her 
claim on the strength of a promise which was not honoured; and 
this grievance was an underlying factor through the subsequent 
discussions between France and Great Britain on the question of 
security. Having thuscompelled toabandon her hope of a 'physical 
guarantee', France worked feverishly during the next four years to 
find compensation for her natural inferiority to Germany, and to 
allay her fear of German vengeance. She followed two separate and 
parallel methods; a system of treaty guarantees, and a system of 
alliances."’® 

At this moment French desire for security witnessed its 
coincidence with the universal quest for the same. The provisions 
of 'collective security', as enshrined in theCovenantof the League, 
provided some satisfaction to France. For instance. Art. 10 of the 
Covenant said; 'The Members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression theCouncil shall ad vise upon the meansby which 
thisobligation shall be fulfilled." Togiveeffect to such a momentous 
provision. Articles 16 and 17 provided for sanctions or penalties 
against any state that resorted to war in disregard of itsobliga tions. 
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As per the decision of the Council, the members of the League were 
bound to break off economic and financial relations with an 
aggressor. 

France took all these arrangements as inadequate. Her pro- 
posal to create an international army, that alone could make the 
decision of sanctions effective against an aggressor state, had been 
emphatically negatived by Britain and the United States. More 
shocking event was the withdrawal of the American commitment 
that cast serious doubts on the efficiency, or even possibility, of a 
financial or economic blockade. Even this small measure of confi- 
dence in the machinery of the League received a serious jolt when 
the first international organisation started its work. In the first 
session of Assembly in 1920 the provisions of collective secunty 
became the subject of heated discussion. The Canadian delegate 
insisted on the abrogation of Art. 10 of the Covenant, while the 
Scandinavian delegate desired to provide exceptions to the auto- 
matic application of sanctions under Articles 16 and 17. Since, after 
thedefectionofthe United States, the whole burden of maintaining 
the system of collective security fell on the British shoulders, her 
delegate offered a new interpretation of Art. 16 of the Covenant. At 
the second session of the Assembly in 1921, he put a resolution 
stipulating: 

1. Each member would be free to decide for itself whether or not 
an actual breach of the Covenant had occurred in a given 
situation, and was only then under an obligation to apply 
sanctions. 

2. If the Council took a decision that there was a breach, and 
conveyed its opinion to members, that opinion would not be 
binding. Each government would decide for itself that which 
formof sanctions— diplomatic, economic or military — should 
take place and that such sanctions would have a gradual 
application. 

3- Resort to war would not automatically create a state of war 
with all members of the League. 

4. A complete breach of diplomatic relations need not occur 
immediately but in stead the heads of missions might be 
recalled while consular relations be maintained. 
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To the great disappointment of France, this resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly on October 24, 1921.” 

These developments could convince France with the fact that 
a practical use of the provisions of collective security would lag 
considerably behind the strict letter and spirit of the Covenant. 
That is, the "machinery of Geneva was evidently not likely to set 
in motion that prompt military action which alone could save 
France from invasion."”Thus, recourse to the system of making 
military alliances became a matter of greater importance. Such an 
alliance was made with Belgium on September 7, 1920, and with 
Poland on February 19, 1921.” (An alliance was made with Little 
Entente Countries — Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia — on 
November 11,1927.) Such a move was in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of this country as well as with the dictates of national interest 
at this juncture. As Carr observes: "A policy of military alliances 
was more congenial to French temp)erament and French tradition 
than the more abstract security of guarantees against aggression.... 
It was this p>olicy by which she now sought toencircle Germany.... 
Out of this material France built up, in the three years after the war, 
an effective and closely knit system of alliances."” 

Struggle for Productive Guarantees : Pursuance of an Obstinate 
Policy of Coercion 

Apart from demanding "physical' guarantees directly aimed at the 
maximum possible suppression of Germany, France also insisted 

on certain 'productive' guaranteesamountingtoan indirect struggle 

for the same purpose. Mere guarantees of mutual assistance by a 
major power, like Britain or the United States were of a negative 
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character. Instead a guarantee of a positive or constructive charac- 
ter was needed. It found its manifestahon in the form of France's 
struggle for imposing heavy reparation on Germany. Here we may 
refer to Point 5 of the Protocol supplement to Treaty of Versailles 
signed on June 28, 1919, which said: "From the signatures of the 
Treaty and within the ensuing four months Germany will be 
entitled to submit for examination by the Allied and Associated 
Powers documents and proposals in order to expedite the work 
connected with reparation, and thus to shorten the investigation 
and to accelerate the decision."’® 

Henceforth, it became one of the most important items of 
French diplomacy to beat Germany with the stick of reparations. 
French statesmen like Clemenceau and Poincare sought to honour 
the public opinion of their country by forcing Germany to pay, 
what the English people said, 'shilling for shilling and pound for 
pound.' We have already seen in Chapter 3 that France did her best 
to maximise the burden of reparations on Germany. The Foreign 
Minister of France (Klotz) fought against the British and American 
assessment and, though he could not win the point to his satisfac- 
tion, he certainly succeeded in imposing heavy war fines on 
Germany. His calculations could not be accepted on account of 
being too heavy and at the Paris Conference he was critically 
nicknamed as 'the only Jew who could not count.' 

However, the representative of France could have a better 
position in the Reparation Commission in view of the fact that 
United States now became lukewarm and the Italian and Belgian 
delegates came to the side of their French counterpart. Thus, the 
British delegate remained alone. But such a favourable position of 
France enthused her to take the rash step of making the Repara tion 
Commission take a wrong decision when Germany could not pay 
the second instalment in 1922. By holding Germany guilty of 
withholdingpayment of the second instalmentof reparation by her 
deliberate action, France and Belgium manufactured an alibi for 
the occupation of the Ruhr that had to be vacated in a short course 
of time on account of British and American pressure. The British 
government frankly disapproved of such a drastic measure on the 
plea that it would cripple Germany to a point that payment of any 
more instalment of reparation would become impossible. Thus, it 
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branded such an action as 'fault of the unrealistic, vindictive, 
selfish French/'® 

Another grave mistake of France at this time was instigation 
of a separatist movement in the Rhineland. To make the situation 
more fraught with disaster for Germany and therefore more 
appalling in its prospect, the French carried on an intensive 
propaganda for the separation of the Rhineland from the German 
republic and the establishment of an independent state with the 
name of Rhenania. "Money was poured out to bribe agitators to 
carry on this work, and some of the most insidious elements of the 
German population became active in the pay of the invader. At the 
same time, a vigorous movement was being carried on in Bulgaria 
for the secession of that country and the establishment of the 
independent Catholic monarchy there, under vassalage to France, 
as Napoleon had done when he made Maximilian the first king of 
Bavaria in 1805."'^ 

Both the rash steps of France had counter-productive effects. 
Thehumiliation of these twoad venturesdrovehome this fact to the 
statesmen of France that while a weak Germany could pay no more 
reparations, British and American leaders stood in their way 
whenever they demanded full execution of the economic and 
financialclausesoftheTreaty of Versailles. Moreimpellingwasthe 
consideration thalastrongGermany could threaten French security. 
An obstinate leader like Poincare worked on this assumption that 
while the reparation problem was a concern of the Reparation 
Commission in which Britain and the United States had their 
participation and who would obstruct measures going to make 
Germany thoroughly impotent, some corresponding measures 
could bedevised to make France powerful. Thus, new fortifications 
were erected along the eastern frontier and the French army, 
though reduced in numbers, was maintained at what was believ^ 
to be the highest possible level of technical efficiency. The French 
government "steadfastly refused to reduce its armaments further, 
except in return foranintemational police forceorsomealtemarive 
arrangement which would afford an equal degree of security."'* 
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In brief, during the period of 1918-24, France failed to make 
major diplomatic achievements owing to her adherence to a policy 
of maximum possible 'coercion of Germany'. Her obstinate leaders 

like Poincare and Herriot demanded too much that their English 
and American counterparts were not prepared to concede. It is for 
this reason that the Geneva Protocol (banning all recourse to an 
aggressive action and emphasising pacific settlement of international 
disputes by means of arbitration) appreciated by France became a 
dead affair in the face of opposition of Britain and other Domin- 
ions. It demonstrated that another attempt to straighten the secu- 
rity system failed and, once again, in the French reckoning. Great 
Britain became the villain of peace. It gravely shocked the Herriot 
Government that had signified its willingness to accept the new 
security plan taking into its consideration that the whole orienta- 
tion of the Geneva Protocol "was towards a system which would 
guarantee the territorial status quo in Europe. This was still the 
primary concern of France and her Allies."'* 

Franco-German Accord : Brilliant Phase of Briand's Foreign 
Policy 

Anew international situation developed in 1925. By this time most 
of the problems involved in the peace treaties either appeared to 
have been liquidated or in a fair way to become so and the leading 
statesmen of world "were free to direct more undistracted atten- 
tion to the constructive word of the new regime in laying the 
founda tions fora durable tranquillity."^® It had itsdefinite manifes- 
tation in Franco when in April 1925, Aristide Briand assumed the 
charge of Foreign Ministry. He had seriously noted that with the 
rejection of theGeneva Protocol thesecurity of his country through 
international coop>eration was jeopardised, if not destroyed. But 
the Locarno meet reversed the trend of setback. By signing the 
Rhineland Pact with Germany, France could secure her frontierson 
the eastern side and make the latter resolve for a peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes by means of arbitration. 

The Locarno pacts should be taken as a remarkable 
achievement of French diplomacy in the period following the First 
World War. The credit for this goes to the new Foreign Minister 

19. Sharpand Kiik: Contemporary International Polftics(NcyvYork: Farrar icRincharl 
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(Briand) who could establish an excellent rapport with his foreign 
counterparts like Austen Chamberlain of England and Gustav 
Stresemann of Germany. Now Germany frankly accepted her 
western frontiers touching France and Belgium as determined 
under the Treaty of Versailles and that naturally implied her 
abandonment of any claim over Alsace-Lorraine. She also surren- 
dered her wish for the fortification of the Rhineland. Now the 
jubilant French Foreign Minister could describle the Locarno 
Agreements as 'fragments from the broken mirror which was the 
1924 Geneva Protocol / By all means, it was "the first real guarantee 
of security which France could accept implicitly."** 

A milestone in the way of Franco-German rapprochement was 
established in 1925. It led to another great event of the following 
year when Germany became the member of the League of Nations 
with a semi-permanent seat for her in the Council. Welcoming 
Stresemann at Geneva in September 1926, Briand commented that 
the spirit of Locarno was undoubtedly a sentient reality and a 
permanent milestone in this series is the Pact of Paris of 1928. In 
collaboration with his American counterpart (Kellogg), Briand 
could drag a very large number of states in the direction of 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. It was no less 
an astounding development that the United States, that had taken 
an isolationist stand by rejecting the Treaty of Versailles, had now 
joined hands with all peace-loving nations of the world. As Stuart 
comments: "Nevertheless, France had finally drawn the United 
States from its shell of isolation and, in so doing, had obtained 
world-wide denunciation of aggressive warfare."** 

Encouraged with the conclusion of the Pact of Paris, Briand 
offered a grand plan of Pan-European Union. He desired to have 
a League of European States within the League of Nations more or 
less on the lines suggested by the leaders of the Pan-European 
Movement drawing inspiration from the idealism of Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi with their headquarters at Vienna. When 
Briand attended the session of the League Assembly at Geneva in 
September, 1929 he circulated his proposal among thedelegatesfor 
their reactions. Then, he prepared a Memorandum of 'regional 
entente within the terms of Art. 21 of the Covenant' and invited 
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comments of 27 other European states who were members of the 
Leagueof Nations. It received different reacHons ranging from full 
approval by states as Poland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czechoslova- 
kia and Rumania to its qualified appreciation by Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Britain and Ireland. When the Briand project 
came up for discussion at the Assembly session in 1930, France held 
that political security and economic cooperation were indispens- 
able if other problems, including those of treaty revision and 
disarmament, were to be dealt with in a spirit of European 

solidarity. 

In spite of the fact that his proposal was not favoured by a 
good number of major stales, Briand could succeed in convincing 
his fellow counterparts with the idea that there should be set up 
within the framework of the League of Nations a supplementary 
machinery for the furtheranceof intra-European collaboration that 

should rangeovcrabroadfrontcovcringmattcrsasrationalisalion 

of production, freeing of trade, communications and transit, fi- 
nance, labour regulation, public health measure, intellectual activ- 
ity, intcr-parliamcntary relations, and public administration. It 
emphasised that all states would possess equal voHng power. 
There would be a European committee composed of a certain 
number of members of the European Conference. In short, the 
Briand plan "appears to have contemplated a loose association or 
ententeof European statesoperatinginand around the world wide 

Geneva syslem."“ 

Impressed, though half-heartedly, with the Briand Plan, the 
Assembly set up a Commission of Inquiry for European Union 
under his chairmanship to study the implications of the scheme in 
conjunction with the League Secretarial. Unfortunately, nothing 
could materialise in this regard. International situation changed so 
rapidlythatlheBriand Plan had toseeitsdoom.Owing to the death 
of Stresemann in Germany and the fall of Chamberlain in England, 
Briand remained as the last 'great European pacificatori . His own 
resignarion in the autumn of 1931 sealed the fate of such a grand 
project. Thus, the era of Briand came to an end having its last noble 
manifestation in the evacuation of the Rhineland in 1930 that had 
n\arked a great achievement of German diplomacy at the hands of 
Stresemann. 
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At this stage, it shall be worthwhile to make a reference to the 

effortsofthenew Foreign Minister(Barthou)foreffectuating, what 

was described as the 'Eastern Locarno Agreement'. In the early 
summer of 1934 he paid a series of visits to Warsaw, Bucharest, 
Prague and Belgrade and discussed the prospects of an Eastern 
Pact of Mutual Guarantee on the lines of the Locarno Agreements 
of 1925. The parties proposed to such a pact were the USSR, Poland, 
Baltic States, Czechoslovakia and Germany. Herein it was specifi- 
cally provided that the USSR be admitted to the League of Na tions. 
In this direction, Barthou had drawn inspiration from a recent 
treaty signed at Athens by the representatives of Greece, Yugosla- 
via, Rumania and Turkey under which they had agreed mutually 
to guarantee their Balkan frontiers, to consult together on mea- 
sures affecting their common interests, not to embark on any 
political action towards a non-signatory Balkan country without 
previous discussion and not to assume political obligations to- 
wards such countries without their general consent. 

The French project won the appreciation of Italy and Bri tain, 
but both declined to shoulder the great responsibility that might 
fall on them. Besides, it was opposed by Poland on the plea that it 
would add to her obligations without materially adding to her 
security and that it might open passages for either Russia or 
Germany across her territory. More formidable was theopposition 
of Germany. Hitler did not appreciate the inclusion of the USSR in 
such a pact. Stalin also oppostil it both on account of being caught 
up in a number of domestic problems and in its broad range 
covering a Fascist country like Germany. Thus, the scheme of the 
French Foreign Minislerfor thedefensiveencirclementof Germany 
patently based on the assumption of strict mutuality could not be 
realised. The proposed partners took different stands that could 
not be reconciled. The move failed, for the proiX)sed pact could be 
"compared to one between a wolf, some sheep, and a buffalo; the 
reluctanceofthefirsttojoinmightnodoubtbeexplainedby the fact 
that he could hardly derive any positive advantage from it, but, 
assuming that his carnivorous nature was unreformed, he would 
also clearly prefer bilateral pact, which would def)end merely on 
his own good faith, and would isolate one victim from another in 
the event of his deciding to break his promise."*^ 
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Till now the foreign policy of France may be said to have 
succeeded on two counts. First, she could strengthen her position 
with the network of alliances. The French statesmen were justi fied 
in turning for support to those nations whose future existence 
depended either upon an impotent Germany or upon an unified 
action for defence against an aggressive coun try once more restored 
to influence and p>ower. The success of France, in this direction, 
gave the Germans ample cause for concern who had not forgotten 
the fact that their Bismarck's fear was coalitions and Kaiser's 
nightmare was theencirclement of Iheircountry.The French policy 
of making bilateral alliances with potential enemies of Germany 
"not only gave her hegemony in Europe but also, at the same time, 
provided a cordon sanifaire which guaranteed her security by the 
maintenance of the p>olitical status quo."^ 

Second, while France carried out her policy of alliances with 
other European states so as to encircle Germany, she did not 
overlook additional safeguards of international organisation and 
cooperation. In spite of the fact that she had little faith in the League 
ofNationsas an absolute protection for her territorial integrity, she 
willy-nilly appreciated its possibilitiesasa valuable reinforcement. 
Asa p>ermanent member of the Council, witha large number of her 
nationals working in the Secretariat as well as with the supp>ort of 
a good number of states, she was in a position to dictate her policy 
in the international organisation. As a matter of fact, French 
authority "became so pronounced that Great Britain almost broke 
with heron several occasions, and neutral opinion could appreci- 
ate the accusation of the vanquished powers that, in practice, the 
League of Nations was a league of victors."** 

Physiology of Paralysis : Inauguration of the Policy of Appease- 
ment 

The disastrous phase of French foreign policy begins after 1930. 
Thegreat economic depression wiped out reparations. It amounted 
to the end of even truncated payments from Germany that could 
have added to the economic strength of France. Political develop- 
ments at home in the form of cabinet crises added to the weakening 
of her political power. These had their natural development on the 
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eradual disintegration of her security. Above all, a^^er ^ advent 
of Hitler as the Chancellor of the Third Reich in 1933 with a 
programme of his own, boldly declared in the Mein Kamp/a coup e 
of years ago, the French leaders could foresee a complete debacle 
of their political hegemony unless drastic counter measures were 

takenbythem.Intheintemational sphere, the power of the Lea^e 

was seriously weakened by the resignation of Japan and the 
prospecrive withdrawal of Germany. Under these conditions, a 
new and disastrous epoch was inaugurated in French diplomacy 

thathasbeendescribedasthe'physiologyofparalysis'bySchuman. 

He says : "As German truculence increased and German mihtaty 
power grew, French willingness to resort to force to maintain the 
^tus quo diminished. French opinion was so firmly attached to 
peace that it would no longer approve recourse to Preventive 
\dolence to meet the menace of the new militansm now dominant 
in the Reich.... The great issue before the Republic was no longer 
that of keeping a weak Germany in subjection but that of Preserv- 
ing the remnants of security and checkmating a strong, rearmed 

and defiant Reich."^^ . . 

PoliHcal developments at home played their own 

weakening the position of France at this stage. 

Foreign Minister Barthou and of King Alexander of Yugoslav^on 
Octoter 9, 1934, at Marseilles by a CroaHan terrorist, amounted Xo 
the loss of an able and competent Foreign Minister as well as of 

reliable friend in the Balkan area. Barthou's 
proved a misfit, while the successor of Alexander (Peter ID 1 

a boy-king having no strong posirion in the Balkan ' 

death of Philippe Berthelot (who had served as the Secre ^ 
General of the Quai d'Orsay for a very long time) on No^mbw 2 , 

1934, removed another able diplomat from the scene, n P y 

the wave of Fascism of Italy, a section of the politiaans 
in thecountry on February 6, 1934,, that awakened the soaa'jstand 

communist forces to face the challenge of 

liberals and the radical socialists also became anti-Fa^ists^-^us 

a 'popular fronF having a distinctly anti-Fascist 

intol^ing.ItsweptthepollsofApril-May,193^asa^ 

a socialist like Leon Blum became the Pnme Minister with 1 lerre 
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Laval ashis Foreign Minister, itappeared that "French democracy 
was apparently saved. French security was apparently secured."^* 
The Blum government certainly failed in taking a bold action 
to face the challenge p>osed by Fascism at home and abroad. A 
treaty of friendship had already been signed with the USSR in May, 
1935 and the new government looked towards Poland for the same 
purpose. In August 1936, General Gamelin, Chief of the French 
General Staff, visited Warsaw. In return, in the following month 
General Edward Rydz-Smugly (who had succeeded Marshal 

PilsudskionMay 12, 1935) visited Paris. The fearof Nazi militarism 

brought France and Poland closer. So deep was the impact of 
Hitler's demarche at this stage that the treaty of friendship signed 
with the Soviet Union in May 1935 could be ratified by the new 
government after about a year in the face of its opposition by the 
rightist elements. Moreover, as French statesmen were still 
determined to keep the bond of friendship with Italy and as the 
Fascist leader had frankly expressed his anti-Communist orienta- 
tions, Laval sought toconciliale the Italian dictator on the assump- 
tion that these powers (like Poland and USSR) "could be counted 
upon for support against Berlin."” 

Pursuance of a weak policy in the face of a challenge posed by 
Hitler became obvious when the government of Sarraut did not 
resent Hitler's military action in the Rhineland. It limited itself to 
protests in accordance with the example set a year before when the 
Paris government had acquiesced in Hitler's repudiation of the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. The Blum cabinet 
continued the same policy hoping fondly that French inaction in 
the Rhineland would avoid deterioration of her relations with 
Italy. It was by all means a betrayal by its own illusions inherent 
with long-range effects. Remilitarisation of the Rhineland took 
place in clear violation of the Versailles Treaty and the Locarno 
Pact — the latter accepted voluntarily by the government of Berlin. 
Hitler just played a trick, perhaps the biggest gamble of his career. 
"The officers in the operation, it is now known, carried sealed 
orders to withdraw at once if they met with French resistance. But 
none came, because the government of Sarraut was weak and 
tottering to itsfall, and because it delayed while it consul ted Britain 
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and lodged protests with the League of Nations. There is little 
doubt that vigorous, military reprisals taken by a strong French 
government would at the moment have check^ Hitler for a time 
and maybe for ever."^ 

One striking feature of French foreign policy at this juncture 
maybe traced in thedetermination of her statesmen to remain tied 
to the movements of English government that had already taken to 
thecourseofappeasementformoreorlesssimilar reasons. Sarraut 
Blum and Daladier overlooked several points when their British 
counterparts (Baldwin and Chamberlain) refused to accept any 
commitment in Central or Eastern Europe in which France had an 
unshakable slake. An obsession to maintain friendship with Italy 
under a Fascist government and with Britain committed to a 
liberal-democratic system forced a statesman of France like Laval 
to follow the course of appeasement, no matter it proved disas- 
trous in a couple of years. "In order to placate Downing Street and 
'preserve peace', he acquiesced in German rearmament and sup- 
ported Britain in imposing sanctions on Italy. In order to placate 
Rome and 'preserve |:>eace', he acquiesced in Italian designs on 
Ethiopia and undermined the League system of collective security. 
In the execution of this devious course, Paris fell between two 
stools. Romeand London were both alienated. Berlin wasstrength- 
ened, and French power and prestige was diminished."^’ 

A peculiar development at this stage took place that found its 
manifestation in integration of the policy of appeasement with the 
protection of the 'class interest'. That is, instead of studying each 
issue on its own merit and giving utmost importance to the 
consideration of 'national interest', the men in powershowed their 
concern with the protection of their class interest. It became quite 
vivid in 1936 when civil war broke out in Spain. In deference to the 
Tory Britain and the pro-Franco parties of the right in his own 
country, Blum favoured the course of 'non-intervention'. Thus, 
instead of saving the duly elected government of Madrid, Blum 
indirectly strengthened the hands of Gen. Franco. When the critics 
of the non-intervention course insisted that France should give 
help to the legitimate government of Spain, Blum remained 
imperturbable and maintained his policy of forbidding all arms 
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shipment to the government of Madrid. Naturally, the policy of 
appeasement became the p)olicy of extreme right that frankly 
defended the wrong action of a Fascist leader like Franco. The 
rightists fondly hoped that Franco in alliance with Mussolini 
would be able to destroy the demon of Bolshevism one day. The 
influence of Fascism deepened in France. Secret Committees of 
Revolutionary Action called by the name of 'Cagoulards' Hooded 
Men') involving loaders like Laval and Retain came into existence 
with the aimof setting up a Fascist Directory with the help of secret 
arms and money supplied by Rome. Once again, French statesmen 
committed a blunder by supporting a dictatorship against a 
democracy and thereby creating another enemy of liberalism on 
the western side of their country. AsSchuman says: "The ensuing 
collaboration with the Axis in conquering Spain drove more nails 
into the coffin of France's eastern alliances and left la grande nation 
discredited and weakened."^* 

The Abyssinian Crisis : Experiment with Appeasement of Op- 
tion 

Though Italy was a victor power like France in the post-war period 
and she belonged to the class of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
an undercurrent of differences was also discernible there for the 
reason that while France adhered to the course of maintaining the 
status quo following the peace settlements of 1919, Italy remained 
interested in effecting the revision. Thus, as a revisionist power, 
Italy's eventual leanings towards another revisionist power like 
Germany could never be nipped in the bud. Moreover, the sources 
of Franco-ltalian rivalry in the Balkan region, in the Danubian 
basin, in the western Mediterranean zone and, above all, in North 
Africa could never be lost sight of. However, the most impelling 
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factor was the rise of Fascism in Italy in 1922.^ And yet Franco- 
Italian relations could not reach the verge of disintegration on 
account of the fact that France scrupulously sought to keep Italy in 
good humour as a reliable ally to be made use of against Hitler in 
any time to come. 

To maintain friendship with Italy was like an obsession for 
France. It can be evident from the fact that, while breathing hard 
under the phobia of Nazi aggression, France became a party to the 
Four-Power Pact of July 1933, whereby she (along with Britain, 
Italy and Germany) undertook to carry outbetween themselvesan 
effective policy of cooperation in order to ensure the maintenance 
of peace in the spirit of the Pact of Paris.^Surprising here is not the 
fact that Hitler accepted this pact, it is that France became a party 
toitatthe proposal of Mussolini seconded by MacDonald. It shows 
that France was so keen to ditto the line of England and Italy that 
she failed to foresee the consequence of such an action, particularly 
in view of Hi tier's being a party to a pact of this nature. It could be 
seen without any difficulty that such an action of France was 
founded upon fear rather than hope, for by signing the Four-Power 
Pact she alienated Poland and the Little Entente without any 
corresponding advantage to herself. "It never had a chance of 
success, and its failure pushed Italy close towards Germany and 
the revisionist camp."^ 

Viewed in this perspective, we may study the policy of 
appeasement as pursued by France at the lime of the crisis in 
Abyssinia. When the matter was taken up by the League of 
Nations, it became a ticklish affair for Britain and France. The 
Conservative statesmen of Britain preferred the survival of a 
Fascist system in Italy lest it should be overthrown after some 
debacle in Africa and thereby pave the way for the emergence of 
a regime of the 'left'. Faced with this reality, Britain could not go 
beyond accepting limited economic sanctions against Italy. The 
apparently bold stand taken by Sir Samuel Hoare in the Assembly 
of the League was diluted when he had some secret negotiation 
with Laval of France in preparing a notorious plan to appease the 
dictator of Italy. This plan showed Anglo-French willingness to 
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give approximately two-thirds of Ethiopia to Italy at a time when 
she had been designated as an aggressor by the League; when she 
wasbeing subjected toeconomicsanctions;and when the slaughter 
of the native tribesmen by meansof poison gashad horrified world 
opinion.^ 

If Anglo-French collaboration at this stage be examined in a 
critical manner, a line of difference maybe drawn in that while the 
former (which had been less hostile to Germany and even made a 
naval treaty with her in June, 1935)^^ now set the pace for imposing 
economic sanctions against Italy, the latter had bwn more insistent 
on pressing for resistance to Germany and was anxious to placate 
Italy so as to rob Hitler of an ally. It is true that both adhered to the 
course of appeasement so as to satisfy the imperial hunger of the 
Italian dictator, but neither of them could think in terms of saving 
the League of Nations from such a fatal challenge. The process of 
thedilutionof sanctions remained at work despite the exitof Hoare 
and succession by Eden. In the first instance sanctions were 
imposed, in the second one they were made 'limited', and in the last 
one they were abandoned curiously by the League Council in July 
1936. In this way, the whole idea of sanctions "was discredited by 
their partial application and their failure to save Abyssinia". “ 

The role of France in the Abyssinian crisis smacks of her 
adherence to a policy of appeasement of choice. It was the first 
important occasion when her statesmen could have stuck to the 
right side of the problem. Instead of assisting the Ducc in an 
indirect manner, they could have come to the rescue of Haile 
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Selassie and thereby demonstrated the proof of their being the 
defenders of the peace of the world. Even after the publicity of the 
notorious plan (that led to the exit of Hoaie in England), Laval 
remained in office. It could convince Mussolini with the fact that 
in nocase France would stand in his wayof imperial aggrandisement. 
He took it all as Laval untruthfully asserting that 'nothing in the 
Rome Agreement tampers with the sovereignty, independence 
and territorial integrity of Ethiopia', and in repudiatingthecharge 
that he had given carte blanche in advance to Italian aggression. In 
the light of all this, the Duce appeared to have concluded rightly 
thatifFrenchinterests "were no bar tohis plans, Ethiopian interests 
were not a matter in which France would be greatly concerned."^’ 

Spanish Civil War : Experiment with Appeasement of Principle 
The role of French diplomacy in the Abyssinian crisis set the pace. 
It found its repetition in the civil struggle of Spain. The result was 

thatnowitbecameamatterofprindpleforhertoalignhcr fate with 

another Fascist power. The advancement of the troops under Gen. 
Franco so as to destroy the constitutionally established govern- 
ment of Madrid in the hands of the 'Left' placed British and French 
statesmen in a stale of dilemma whose solution was discovered by 
them in sticking cautiously to a middle course. The Tory Prime 
Minister of England (Baldwin) did not face any division in his 
cabinet on this issue. But different was the case with Blum of 
France. Heading a 'popular front' consisting of the rightist as well 
as leftist elements, it became very di fficult for him to take the whole 
cabinet with him. The 'Right' had already shown its highly critical 
altitude towards Franco-Soviet alliance of 1935 and it had also 
displayed its sympathetic inclinations for the liquidation of a 'Left 
' government in Spain. On the other hand, the 'Left' was in favour 
of giving all help to the legitimate government of Madrid so as to 
frustrate the design of a military leader. "Consequently, Premier 
Blum resisted quite keenly, that if he made any attempt to come 
openly to the aid of the embattled Spanish liberals, France would 
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be split asunder politically and the entire social programme of the 
Popular Front would be wrecked irretrievably."^ 

The way out was discovered by Blum. It was the course of 
'non-intervention in a local conflict that was going to be an 
international civil conflict of the first magnitude. The British 
government readily responded to an appeal issued by Blum on 
August 1 for the 'rapid adoption and immediate observance of an 
agreed arrangement for non-intervention in Spain/ After 
preliminary soundings, the French cabinet proposed an interna- 
tional agreement to ban all shipment of arms and war material to 
both groups of contestants. Togiveeffect to such a decision, a Non- 
Intervention Committee was set up at London with 27 states that 
in its first meeting held on September 9, 1936, registered the 
decision of embargo measures. 

Thestrategy of non-intervention in theaffairsofSpain put her 
legitimate government in a very helpless situation. It then took the 
matter to the League of Nations where British and French represen- 
tatives sought todiscourage their Spanish counterpart in their own 
ways. At Geneva the Spanish delegate wasdissuaded from making 
specific accusations against Italy and Germany for the reason that 
while France wanted to shield the guilt of Mussolini, Britain 
desired the same for that of Hitler. In such a situation he could not 
do anything more than arranging the conduct of the two dictators 
in thinly veiled terms. The government of Spain promptly pub- 
lished a 'White Book' containingdocuments in support of its stand 
that was supplied to the members of the Lea^e at Geneva. But so 
strong was the p>ositionof France and Britain in the League Council 
that it, in its meeting of December 1 2, 1936, sabotaged the explosive 
issue by resolving that 'every state is under an obligation to refrain 
from intervening in the internal affairs of another state. In other 

40. Sharpand Kirk, op. al.,p- 634. On September 6, 1936, Bluini-said. 'Thereisnot 
a single piece of circumstantial evidence to show iJial the (non-intervention) 
agreement has been violated .... Do you think my heart is not tom when I think 
whatishappeningdownIhcreinSpain ? . Undoubtedly. ihelegal government 
that has ansen from the expression of universal suffrage, the Government of the 
Spanish Republic would assure u.s complete security on our Pyrenees frontier, 
while It is impossible to foresee the ambitions of the Rebel generals. On the one 
hand, safety; on the other, danger. .. But should we undertakea compoUtion of 
armaments on Spanish soil ? If certain powers furnish arms and planes to the 
Rebels, should France furnish them to the Popular Front?... No." SeeSchuman, 
op. cit., p. 742- 
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words, the Council sidestepped the 'dangerous issue' by 'praising 
the policy of non-intervention/^^ 

Thecourseof non-intervention proved gainful toGen. Franco 
who, with thehelpofHitlerand Mussolini, went ahead confidently 
in the face of appeasement shown by Britain and France. An effort 
was made to include Germany, Italy and the USSR in a non- 
intervention agreement, but after long negotiations and violent 
recriminations, non-intervention "remained a dead letter except 
for France and Great Britain."^^ Franco's grand success reveal^ 
that the aggressive nationalistic dictatorships of Germany and 
Italy would and could ally together in order to defeat democratic 
governmentsand that they might in the faceof democratic weakness 
and disarray succeeded in their purposes.... The success of their 
concerted action in Spain sealed the alliance of Fascism which was 
to operate in 1940 when Italy attacked a reeling France."^^ 

The role of French government in the Spanish civil war 
clarified it beyond any doubt that in the steadily deteriorating 
international situation, it, beset as it was by internal difficulties, 
"made it the first axiom of its foreign policy not to become 
separated from Britain. This was sound calculation, save that, by 
failing to stress that France was as important to Britain as Britain 
was to France, it tended to surrender to an unnecessary degree the 
guidance of French policy into British hands."” After taking note 


41. Sharp and Kirk, op. cit., p. 635. "We may lake noleof the fad lhal at this stage 
the spirit of Art. 1 1 of the Covenant was not honoured which declared it 'to be 
the friendly right of each member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Coundl any drcumstance whatever affecting Internationa! 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the good under- 
standing between nationsupon which peacedepends. 'Hence, the embarrass- 
ment of he Leagfue was reflected in the vote of the Council taken in May 1938, 
on the resolution of Spain that League members should consider ending the 
Igal monstrosity of the formula of non-intervention which the open interven- 
tion of Germany and Italy rendered a mockery'. It was rejected by 4 to 2 voles 
with 9 abstentions. It seemed asif theSpanish Foreign Minister (Senor Alvarez 
del Vayo) was justified in his declaration before the League Assembly on 
September 19, 1938, that there had grown up at Geneva 'a strange theory 
according to which the best method of serving the League was to remove from 
its purview all questions relating to peace, and the application of the Cov- 
enant.' See Grant and Temperley, op. dt., p. 513. 

42. Stuart, op. dt., p. 162. 
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of the fact that while to the 'leftists' the triumph of Fascism in a 
neighbouring country w'asobviousand tcrribleand to the 'rightist' 
danger from a Communist Spain was immediate and terrifying, 
Blum discovered the solution to such a dilemma in staying close to 
Britain stuck to the path of non-intervention. Moreover, France 
supported the resolution of the Nyon Conference of September 
1937 for a 'piracy patrol system' that solved the problem of the 
safety of British commercial vessels. 

Obviously, the guilt of defending an aggression at the ex- 
pense of an aggressed lay with both Britain and France. Being the 
major powers of the world at that time, they, even after being well 
aware of the fact that the situation in Spain was a creation of the 
intervention of Fascist Powers of Italy and Germany, failed to 
formulate a policy which they were expected to put into effect.*^ In 
fine, the impact of the Spanish civil war, the enormous frustration 
it brought to French policy abroad, the dismay it caused at home, 
the feeling of moral guilt on the 'Left' that France had letdown the 
democracy across the Pyrenees and helped Fascism to triumph in 
still another Western country to the detriment of France's p>osition 
in Europe "broke Blum's heart and the heart of the Front Populnire, 
hastening its end and leaving the Republic more divided and 
poisoned by hatred than it had been. The unity and the impetus of 
the Popular Front was shattered. To the traditional division be- 
tween Right and Left were added divisions within political parties 
and among Catholics and intellectuals. And in the paroxysm of 
ideological passion everyone lost sight of the national interest of 
France."** 

Austrian and Czechoslovakian Tragedies : Experiment with 
Appeasement of Compulsion 

The policy of appKjascmcnt in dealing with the movement of 
Germany under Hitler after 1936 became a matter of compulsion 
for France. The situation took a turn after Mussolini's victory in 
Ethiopia with the result that in the face of Italy's support to Hitler 
in establishing the Anschluss confronted France with an optionless 
situation. So strong was the obsession of France for maintaining 
friendship with Italy that she played a two-pronged role in the 


45. Grant and Tomporlcy, op. dt., p. 513. 
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Austrian crisis. While in the first phase of 1933-34, she opposed 
Hitler's move in the name of being violative of the Treaty of 
St. Germain and got success on account of Mussolini's firm oppo- 
sition to the Fuhrer's move, in the second phase of 1938 she studied 
the annexation of Austria with the Reich like a select and horrified 
spectator, for Mussolini had now changed hisstand in fa vourof his 
German counterpart. 

We have already noted the fact that Mussolini did not 
appreciate Hitler's action in Austria in 1 933 in view of keeping the 
danger of German menace away from the frontiers of Italy. France 
fully supported Mussolini in this direction as Germany became a 
common enemy. When Hitler made his first move towards Austria 
the government of France not only protested against it, rather it 
lodged an appeal with the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. An emergent meeting of the League Council was 
summoned. But before it Italy, Britain and France had a meeting at 
Stressa on April 11, 1935, to demonstrate a common front against 
Hitler. Now France with two other allies invoked the peace 
settlements of 1919 and Locarno agreements of 1925 to denounce 
the Nazi action and "recognised that the necessity of maintaining 
the independence and integrity of Austria would continue to 
inspire their common policy." It had its definite effect on the 
proceedings of the League Council when on 17 April it resolved 
that Germany "has failed in the obligation which lies upon all the 
members of the international community to respect the undertak- 
ing which they have contracted." The significanceof the resolution 

is that Francealong with other members of her bloc gave a hint that 

"verbal reproof might be supplemented by positive action, if any 
further action of the kind condemned were to take place. 

Hitler had to retrace in his first rash action. But credit for this 
should not be attributed to French diplomacy that had now made 
itself like a handmaid to the dictates of Italy. It may be said at this 
stage that it was Mussolini's bold action that could place an 
effective check on the ambition of Hitler. But when tables were 
turned after Duce's triumph in Abyssinia with Hitler' s full-throated 
appreciation of the same, France could do nothing for defending 
the independence of Austria. On March 13, 1938, Hitler's troops 
moved into Austria, but Blum did nothing after informing his 
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ministry the same day. He resigned on April 8 and then his 
successor (Daladier) proved a still more unfortunate choice. "The 
culmination of Anglo-French impotence seemed to have been 
reached on March 13, 1938, when Chancellor Hitler marched his 
Nazi troops into Austria and consummated the Anschluss, while 
neither democracy dared more than protest verbally."^ 

However, the tragedy of Czechoslovakia effected at the 
Munich meet furnished theclimax of the policy of appeasement. It 
is true that after the tragedy of Austria, France had taken a very 
serious view of the real designs of Hi tier, but as she was firmly tied 
to the apron-strings of Britain, she remained helpless altogether. 
The courscofappeasementbecameamatterof Hobson'schoicefor 
her. For instance, in their talks in London on April 28-29, 1938, 
Prime Minister Daladier and his Foreign Minister (Bonnet) 
emphasised that Hitler's real design was not to gain concessions 
for the Sudeten Germans but "to use their grievances as a pretext 
to destroy Czechoslovakia and eventually to secure a domination 
of the Continent in comparison with which the ambitions of 
Napoleon were feeble."'’ Daladier said : "Today it is the turn of 
Czechoslovakia. Tomorrow it will be the turn of Poland and 
Romania. When Germany has obtained the oil and wheat, she will 
turn on the West. Certainly we must multiply our efforts to avoid 
war. But that wilt not be obtained unless Great Britain and France 
stick together, intervening in Prague for new concessions but 
declaring at the same time that they will safeguard the indepen- 
dence of Czechoslovakia. If, of the contrary, the Western powers 
capitulated again they will only precipitate the war, they wish to 
avoid."“ 

Instead of getting the sense, the British statesmen remained 
stuck to their policy of appeasing the dictator of Germany who 
would eventually collide with the power of Bolshevism without 
moving his face to the West. Rebutting the argument of Daladier, 
Lord Halifax sent a messagesti pula ting these important corrections 
for France:*’ 

L It is of utmost importance that French government should not 
be under an illusion as to theattitudeof His Majesty's Govern- 

48. Stuart, op. dt., p. 163. 

49. Shircr, op. dt., p. 320. 
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ment in the event of failure to bring about peaceful settle- 

ment of the Czechoslovakian question. 

2. His Majesty's Government have given the most serious warn- 
ings to Berlin. But it might be highly dangerous if the French 
government were to read more into these warnings than is 
justified by their terms. 

3. His Majesty's Government would, of course, always honour 
their pledge to come to the assistance of France if she were the 
victim of unprovoked aggression by Germany. 

4. If, however, the French government were to assume that His 
Majesty's Government would at once take joint military action 
with them to preserve Czechoslovakia against German ag- 
gression, it isonly fair to warn them thatour statements do not 
warrant any such assumption. 

5. In view of His Majesty's Government the military situation is 
such that France and England, even with assistance, as might 
beexpected from Russia, would notbe in a position to prevent 
Germany over-running Czechoslovakia. Theonly result would 
be a European war, the outcome of which, so far as can be 

seen,., would be at least doubtful. 

6. His Majesty's Government fully realise the nature and extent 
of the French obligations, but they feel that in the present 
highly critical situation the French government should take 
full account of the preceding considerations. 

In the face of British stubbornness, a weak partner like Fraiice 
thoroughly yielded. At Munich Daladier supplied the knife with 
which Chamberlain butchered the lamb of Czechoslovakia. A big 
chunk of this small state was ceded to the Nazi aggressor along 
with certain guarantees madeby the great appeasers to protect the 
revised frontiers keeping which in view the government of Prague 
was commanded to accept the ill-fated Munich injunction. While 
communicating the decision of the Munich meet, the French Prime 
Minister sent this note to Prague : "France in agreement with 
England has set forth the only procedure which it judges in the 

actual ci rcumstances can prevent thcGermans from marching into 
Czechoslovakia. In rejecting the Franco-British proposal theCzech 
government assumes the responsibility for Germany resorting to 
force. It thus ruptures the Franco-British solidarity which has just 
been established and by doing so it removes any practical effective- 
ness of assistance from France.... Czechoslovakia thus assumes the 
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risk which we believe to have been removed. She must herself 
understand the conclusions which France has the right to draw if 
the Czechoslovak government does not accept immediately the 
Franco-British proposal."®^ 

Indisputable is the fact that Munich represented climax of the 
folly of appeasement policy. Bonnett publicly pledged support to 
Prague but "privately worked for an ettfewfc with HitleratPrague's 

expense."^ Daladier and Bonnett "were destined to bring France 
and the Republic to distruction. Munich was the symbol of their 
folly. They made the Quai d'Orsay completely subservient to 
Chamberlain's designs."^ Now the diplomacy of the Western 
Powers "lost all prestige in the East; the Munich decision had been 
reached without Russian agreement, and because of this mistake 
Russia was irretrievably alienated. France had bled white between 
1914 and 1918 and feeling her military and economic exhaustion 
still remained blind to the imminence of the danger and folly of 
such compromises. 


Germany's Invasion on Poland : Termination of the Appease- 
ment Policy 

Curiously, Daladier defended his action at Munich as a successful 
endeavour to save the country from Bolshevism. The anti -Commu- 
nist posture of French policy remained at the base so much so that 
now France was more interested in establishing friendship with 
Germany than having a genuine alliance with the USSR. Such a 
posture had virtually made her statesmen blind who, instead of 
getting meaning of the Mein Katnpf, "moved after Munich to 

surrendertheContinent to Hitlcrisfancied Osfen. On 

December 6, 1938, Bonnett signed with German Foreign Minister 
(Ribbentrop) a declaration of pacific and good neighbourly rela- 
tions. In justification of such a stand, he endorsed: "It is the struggle 
against Bolshevism which is essentially at the basis of the common 
German and Italian political conception, and without saying so 


52. njid., p. 348. See V.M. Dean "Diplomalic Background of Munich Accord" in 
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without saying so formally, Ribbentrop perhaps wished to give us 
to understand that there is no other objective to be attributed to 



But the eyes of the appeasers of France and England opened 
when Hitler yielded Carpatha-Ukraine to Hungary on March 16, 
1939, immediately after the seizure of Prague. It now became 
certain that the Nazi forces would move towards Poland in the east 


or towards France in the west to translate the words of the Mein 


Kampf into deeds. In such a desperate situation France looked 
towards Poland and the members of the Little Entente for restoring 
the system of alliances. For France the result of this hasty action was 
securing reaffirmation of alliance with Poland, support of Britain 
in guaranteeing Rumania and Greece, and conclusion on June 23, 
1 939, of an alliance with Turkey paid for by the cession of Hatay to 
her. A rightist leader like Flandin warned thatHillerisaim towards 
Danzig was merely an exercise of the revision of the Peace Treaty. 
Now French policy vacillated between sticking to the fallacious 
path of appeasement and abandoning it after grasping the reality 
of the situation. When Germany mobilised her troops into Poland 
on September 1, 1939, Bonnelt sought to make an effort for 
satisfying the imp>erial hunger of Hitler by arranging another 
Munich on the Polish question. Paying deference to the dictates of 
Mussolini, he accepted the Italian proposal for peace through a 
conference with German troops remaining where they were on the 
Polish soil. So firm was the moveof Bonnett that he declined to join 
his English counterpart (Halifax) in issuing a common warning to 
Hitler. Instead ofapprecatingand endorsing the counsel of Halifax 
that there could be no conference with Hitler without withdrawal 


of German aggression from Poland and evacuation of Nazi troops 
therefrom, he insisted upon a separate course of action. However, 
Daladier vacillated and yet, in a state of fix, he told the Parliament 
on 2 September that France would not abandon her ally (Britain). 
Bonnett reluctantly accepted it. 

At this stage, the policy of appeasement saw its end. Bonnett 
conveyed animportantinstruction toFrenchemissary(Coulondre) 
tobringittothe noticeoftheGermangovemment that in case Nazi 
troops did not stop, French government "would be compelled to 
fulfil as from today September 3 at 5 p.m. the engagements France 
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dishonoured by Ribbentxop in a quite contemptuous way. In stead 
came the German ultimatum that if France attacked the Reich, this 
would be on her part an act of aggression. Thus, on September 3, 
1939, at 5 p.m. France entered into war against Germany. The 
appeasement policy having its climax at Munich came to an end 
illustrating grand failure of the course adopted by Chamberlain 
and Daladier and instead j3roving the accuracy of Churchill's 
judgement given after the declaration of Munich, that "France and 
Britain had to choose between war and dishonour. They chose 
dishonour. They will have war."^ 

Concluding Observations 

The following imp>ortant impressions may be gathered after mak- 
ing a detailed study of the French foreign policy and diplomacy 
during the inter-war period: 

1 . A struggle for self-preservation remained the sheet-anchor 
of French foreign policy. Even after emerging as a victor in the First 
World War, France looked like a prostrate, exhausted and inter- 
nally disrupted country. The menaceof German resurgence loomed 
large on her horizon. So poignant was its impact that it "hypnotised 
French policy-makers" and their "search for security exhibited an 
almost hysterical nervousness and a sort of pathological obses- 
sion".” For this reason, this 'country's idol in 1918' (Clemenceau) 
strained everj' nerve to materialise that the "years of French 
supremacy were also the years of Germany's deepest humilia- 
tion."“When the Peace Conference opened on January 18,1919, in 
the gilded hall of the Quai d'Orsay in Paris, President Poincare in 
his high-pitched nasal voice and in his usually chilly manner said; 
"Justice is not inert.... When it has been violated, it demands first 
of all restitutions and reparations for peoples and individuals who 
have been despoiled and maltreated. In formulating this legitimate 
claim it shows neither hate nor an instinctive and thoughtless 
desire for reprisals. It pursues a durable object; to render to each 
his due and to discourage the renewal of the crime any impunity. ** 
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hisdueandtodiscourage the renewal of thecrime any impunity/'®* 

2. Despite being a victor power, France emerged from the 
Peace Conference like an unsatiated hero. Several provisions of the 
Paris peace settlement left her in a disgruntled condition. For 
instance, the Rhineland could not be separated from Germany so 
as to be converted into a separate state and the arrangement of its 
placement under an international Commission was made only for 
15 years, in three instalments of 5 years each. The coal-rich area of 
Saar was not permanently ceded to her and instead placed under 
the control of the League whose political destiny was to be decided 
by meansof a plebiscite after ISyears. As we have seen, italso went 
to Germany in 1935. Though Britain and the United States had 
made guarantees of mutual assistance at the time of signing the 
peace treaties, these remained unfulfilled in the event of American 
defection and British reluctance to shoulder such a heavy respon- 
sibility. Thechanged attitudeof Britain weakened theeffectiveness 
of the system of collective security as enshrined in the Covenant 
and it made the attitude of France towards the League of Nations 
quite sceptical.®^ 

3. Britain's adherence to the policy of 'balance of poweri 
created a source of ample irritation to the statesmen of France. 
After the conclusion of the peace settlements, British statesmen 
tried to put more weight on the side of Germany so as to weaken 
relatively the position of France. Whenever France made an effort 


61. Qtcd inShirer.op.dt., p. 126. French policy-makers slarlod with a programme 
of restitution, reparation and guarantee. "Restitution implied the recovery of 
the provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. Reparation meant that Germany should 
contribute to the reconstruction of the devastated areas. Guarantee implied 
that Germany should fulfil its obligations and that the Allies must establish 
some material and diplomatic guarantees for French security." Gupta, op. dt., 
p. 257. 
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to strengthen the system of security to her desired extent, British 
opposiHon stood in the way. Thus, Prime Minister Hemot s 
scheme to put teeth into the system of collecHvc security in the 
name of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 went in vain. However, a 
change occurred in 1 925 when Briand became the Forei^ Minister 
of France. As a man of compromise and insight, a great irnperturb- 
able artist of diplomacy and the rostrum, he could make 
manysuccessful efforts for the re-establishmcnt of F^^cc. The 

Locarno Agreements of 1925 and the Pact of Pans of 1928 deserve 


special mention here. , 

4. A great change in the foreign policy of Francc^curred after 

the exit of Briand. In the face of several grim challenges his 

successors had to take to the ill-fated path of appeasemenh Now 

France saw an increase in the number of her enemies and decline 

in the strength of her friends. The growing force of the rightist 

elements in the country also forced the governmen o av 

relaHons with totalitarianism of the right represented by Mussolini 
of Italy and Franco of Spain. So deep was their aversion towards 
Communism that toward the end of 1938 Bonnett P/eferred a pac, 
of friendship with Ribbentrop in stead of joining ‘’^nds iv ‘h he 
USSR to beat the challenge of Nazi aggression. 

policy of appeasement entailed its destructive effect. France had to 

^clare war on Germany after wrongly dealing with ° 

Abyssinia, Austria, Spain and Czechoslovakia. As G^Pta 

says- "When Daladierput his signatures on the Munich Pact on 30 
^pteZr 1938, by oL stroke of pen the whoto frame 

work of French security by alienating the Soviet Union and by 
making German invasion of Poland a certainty, ^h^n ^>nnc't 
signed with Ribbentrop the Franco-German d>^ 
ship on 6 December, 1 938, he accepted a chi^ue "" 

a bank that never existed. France lost both Italy and 

Union. lnl939,Germany and theSoviet Union invaded the Frenc 

ally, Poland; in 1940, Germany and Italy had a joint feast o 

France. ^ determination to have security and avoid the 

risk of another war coupled with seeing defeat of Communism 
haunted the minds of the foreign policy-makers of France from 
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Clemenceau to Daladier. A thread of continuity nruy, for this 

reason,bediscovered in The French foreign policy during theinler- 

war period. As Langsam says: "In international affairs, the atti- 
tudes of all post-war ministries in France were determined by a 
desire to make the Republic secure against foreign aggression. 
French foreign policy, therefore, was an integrated foreign policy 
designed to maintain the status quo internationally, preserve the 
Versailles Treaty, and develop a favourable climate of world 
opinion for the French case as it developed in diplomatic confron- 
tations. In carrying out this policy, some French leaders were 
unyielding, others were conciliatory. Nevertheless, since the same 
end always was kept in the view, there was a marked degree of 
unity in the French foreign policy."** 

In retrospect, France could never fully recover from the 
pangsof a defeat turned into thatof a victory in 1918. The struggle 
was so fierce that it sapped her resources and energy. In the post- 
war period, she realised that she would be unable to find security 
by herself. Hence, she fought for the system of guarantees and 
alliances. But the statesmen committed a wrong by alienating the 
Soviet Union just for the sake of being a Communist power and 
instead leaning towards the totalitarian powers of the right whose 
hunger for territorial aggrandisements was above board. When 
these aggressors started on their mission, the statesmen of France 
sacrificed security to peace. "Her failure to act when German 
troops moved into the Rhineland in 1936 may be regarded as a 
turning point, and the capitulation at Munich two years later 
exposed her physical and psychological weakness and unprepar- 
edness; weak and distracted France entered the Second World 
War, and the mood of appeasement created the atmosphere for the 
collaborationism of Vichy regime. For five bitter years, while the 
fate of free world hung in the balance, France in effect was blotted 
out as an independent state."*® 
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The fundamental orientations of our foreign policy are as 
follozvs: the Peace T reaties, good or bad as they may be, when 
once they have been signed and ratified, are to be executed. A 
State which respects itself can have no other doctrine. But 
treaties are not eternal and not irreparable. They are chapters 
in, not epilogue to, history. To execute them means to test 
them. It is in the course of execution that their absurdity 
becomes manifest that may contribute a new fact which opens 
up the possibility of a further examination of the respective 
positions. 


— Benito Mussolini’ 


A detailed discussion of the foreign policy and diplomacy of Italy 
in a study of international relations and politics during the inter- 
war period deserves a place of its own after that of Germany and 
France. The reason behind it is that after of peace settlements of 
1919 while Germany became the arch-revisionist country and 
France behaved like a great anti-revisionist power, Italy stood 
between the two poles. At first a partner of the Central bloc 
(Germany, Turkey and Austro-Hungarian Empire) in World War 
J and then a defector to join the side of the Allies (Britain, France 
and Russia) on the basis of a secret treaty signed in 1915, Italy 
emerged as a victorious power in 1918 without having the capabil- 
ity to share the spoils of war so as to satisfy her territorial claims 
to the aspired extent. Woodrow Wilson and Lloyd George stood in 
the way with the result that the Italian claims could be satisfied to 
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a limited extent. As later developments revealed, the total effect of 
the peace settlements "was to leave her dissatisfied, disappointed, 
and considerably wounded in her self-esteem. The result was to 
place her in a special intermediate position between the revisionist 
and anti-revisionist Powers."^ 

Aftermath of Paris Peace Settlement : Resurgence of Italian 
Irredentism 

As already hinted, Italy faced an unexpected opposition to her 
territorial claims at the Paris Peace Conference. The opening item 
of Wilson's 14-Points derecognised consideration of any secret 
agreement arrived at during the period of war.* Moreover, as a 
staunch exponent of the principle of national self-determination, 
Wilson informed the Italian Prime Minister (Orlando) that he did 
not feel free todifferentia te the application of his doctrine from one 
case to another. He made it very clear that constancy demanded 
application of the same principle to all treaties signed with Ger- 
many, or with Austria, or with Turkey and the like.^Such a stand 
created an unforeseen problem for Italy; it did the same for Britain 
and France in view of the fact that they felt morally bound to 


2 . 

3. 


Gathome-Hardy: A Short History of International A^irs, 1920-1939 (London. 
Oxford Univ, Press, 1950), IV ed., p. 159. 

Under theSecrel Treaty of London (si^ed onApril26,1915)Ilaly'sposs<^ions 
in Africa were only slightly increased; but she made extensive acquisitions in 
Europe— the Trentino and the rest of South Tyrol as far as Brenner PaM, Trieste, 
Gorizia, Istria, Northern Dalmatia (except Fieume), the Adriatic Islands, etc 
Art 8 of the Treaty provided that the temporarily occupied DodecaneselsI^ds 
should pass under full Italian sovereignty. Art. 9 said: 'Cenerally speal^g, 
France, Great Britain and Russia recognise that Italy is interested in niamt^ 

nance of the balanceof power in theMediterraneanand that, in the event ot me 

total or partial partition of Turkey in Asia, she ought toobtain a just share of llw 
Mediterranean region adjacent to the province of AdaUa.... The zone wWdi 
shall eventually be allotted to Italy shall be delimited, at the prof«r 
account being taken of the exisHng Interests of France and Great Britain." mCT, 
Art. 13 said: 'In the event of France and Great Britain Increasing their colonial 
territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, these two Powere agrw in 
principle that Italy may claim some equitable compensation, ” 

regards ihesettlement in her favour of thequeslion relative to the frontier ot me 
Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland and Ubya and the neighbouringcolom« 
belonging to France and Great Britain". See Rene Albrccht-C^rrie, op. at, 
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honour what was given in the secret Treaty of London. They 
worked hard for an acceptable compromise but, at the same time, 
regarded themselvesas bound by theTreaty of London in theevent 
of a voluntary agreement not being arriv^ at/* 

It is for this reason that, for some time, British and French 
representatives had an argument with the American President. It 
showed that relations at the Paris Conference "were, however, 
difficult and strained, and at one time resulted in the temporary 
withdrawal of the Italian delegation."® The consistency of Presi- 
dent Wilson had its way to a very large extent. Italy could gain 
Tyrol, Trieste, part of the Dalmatian coast and certain islands of the 
Aegean and Adriatic seas. She could not get Fieume, nor any 
mandate over former German colonies in Africa. It is, therefore, 
obvious that while being one of the five principal Allied and 
Associated powers, whodictated the termsof peace in 1919, 'Italy's 
appetites, like those of Japan, were whetted, not satisfied, by the 
resultsof the War; and throughout thesubsequent period she must 
be ranked, like Japan and like the ex-enemy countries, among the 
discounters, among the discontented and 'troublesome' states."^ 
The rejection of the Italian clainf\s to such an unexpected 
extent enthused a poet and an aviator like D'Annunzio to load an 
unofficial army to capture Fieume with the tacit connivance of the 
Italian government in September 1919. It, however, proved a short- 
lived affair. As David Thomson describes: "The dashing romanti- 
cism of the escapade — D'Annunzio garbed his men in cloaks, 
crested them with eagle's feathers, armed them with daggers, and 
flew them to Fieume in aeroplanes — stirred memories of the hectic 
days of Garibaldi and the Risorgimento, The Italian government of 
Gioletti had the unhappy and unpopular task of driving him out on 
Christmas Eve, after three months of wild heroics and of restoring 
Fieume to the inter-AlIied authorities, who later made it a 'free 
cit/."# 


5- Ibid., p. 426. 

b. Calhomo-Hardy, op. cit., p. 160. 

E.H. Carr: International Relation^ between the Two VJorld Wars, 1919-1939 (Lon- 
don: MacmlUan, 1952), p. 66. 

Thomson: Europe since Napoleon (London: Penguin Books, 1978), p. 594. Rcume 
was partitioned between Italy and Yugoslavia in 1924. Munel Chndrod 
observes: "The episode of Reuine, unimportant and indeed well-high comic 
opera in itself, nevertheless had its place in contributing to the climate of the 
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As Italian discontent became a disturbing factor in the inter- 
national affairs in the period following the peace settlements of 
1919, some explanation may be given of its causes: 

1. Thanks to the efforts and sacrifices of great figures like 
Cavour (the statesman). Garibaldi (the warrior) and Mazzini (the 
poetand prophet of nationalism) thatitalybecamea strong nation- 
state in the later part of the nineteenth century. "Her dead bones 
were conjured back to life and became a living body. In the middle 
third of the nineteenth century Mazzini preached the word, 
Garibaldi wielded the sharp sword, and (lavour contrived the 
diplomatic and piolitical process of redemption. The vigorous 
impulse having been given by Piedmont, Italia irredenta was re- 
deemed bit by bit in successive stages (1859, 1866, 1870,1919) until 
substantial completions had been achieved so far as the pieninsula 
and continent and island were concerned. There remain as still 
unredeemed fragments only in Corsica, Nice and Savoa in French 
hands, the British islands stronghold of Malta and Dalmatia, where 
the traces of Venice's ancient empire have been almost completely 
submerged under the rising Jugoslav tide."® 

2. Asalreadysaid,partioticltalians resented the non-fulfilment 
of the terms of the secret Treaty of London at the Paris Peace 
Conference- The principle of national self-determination as so 
strongly defended by Wilson denied the whole of Tyrol to Italy as 
it had a majority of the German population, while Trieste with its 
hinterland and the Dalmatian coast was inhabited mainly by the 
Slavs. To some extent Italian claims were accommodated here,but 
the case of Albania became a source of irritation. By the Treaty of 
London it was stipulated that Italy should receive the port of 
Valona and be charged with the conduct of Albania's foreign 
relations. Though Albania had become an independent stale in 
1913, she had fallen in astateofehaosduring World War land come 


immediate post-war years in Italy.... In the drabness of Ihe war and the 
dsillusionment of the peace each daring action stood out as a splash of colour, 
firing the imagination of the generation of youths who, growing up just too late 
to take part in the war, shared their elders' disappointment at its outcome and 
sought an outlet for their pent-up energy." Italy (New York: Fredrick A. 
Praeger, 1968), p. 67. 

9. Henry R. Spencer; "Expanding Italy" in Bro>^, Hodges and Roucek (eds.): 
Contemporary World Politics: Introduction to the Problem of International 
Relflftons(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939) p. 187. 
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under Italian occupation. In 1920 Italian troops were withdrawn 
and Albania was made a member of the League of Nations. But 
now Italy demanded her 'special status' in Albanian affairs. The 
matter could be settled to the satisfaction of Italy when the Italo- 
British Ambassadors' Conference took place in London in Novem- 
ber 1921, and then it was resolved that the task of maintaining the 
independence of Albania beentrusted to Italy in a moment of crisis 
as per the direction of the League Council. 

3. Another factor that contributed to Italy's discontentment 
was related to her colonial hunger in Africa. It was given to 
understand that after the conclusion of war, she would receive 
'equitable compensation' when Britain and France would distrib- 
ute the booty of German possessions in Africa. That is, she desired 
a favourable adjustment of the frontiers between her existing 
colonies in Africa vis-a-vis those of France and Britain. Nothing 
could be achieved by her at the Paris Peace Conference in this 
regard. Naturally, Italo-British relations became strained and it 
was not until 1924 that London obliged Rome by ceding a small 
strip of the territory of Jubaland to Italian Somaliland out of her 
colony of Kenya. But France could not do even that much. A mere 
frontier rectification in North Africa made by her failed to satisfy 
Italy's extensive claims with the result that Italian ^ievance 
"continued until 1935 to inject a further element of poison into 
Franco-Italian relations."” 

In short, Italy emerged from the Paris Conference like a 
highly unsatiated victor. It put her in a strange position of being a 
defenderas wcllasacriticof the peace settlement. It had itsdefinite 
impact on the foreign p>olicy-makersof Romcand in not much time 
it was instrumental in the rise of Fascism. Prof. F.L. Schuman well 
observes: "At the PeaceConference Italy found her claim thwarted 
by Wilsonian idealism, by Serbian aspirations in the Adriatic, by 
the French and British reluctance to permit Italy to dominate the 
Mediterranean.... All Italian patriotsfelt that Italy had won the war 


10. Carr makes an inJereshng observabon in this regard. "In form ihis resolution 
had no immediate application, whatever. It was, indeed, something of an 
absurdity, since the only power likely to threaten Albania's independence was 
Italy herself. But Italy interpreted it as a recognition of her right to intervene in 
Albanian affairs to the exclusion of any other Power; and this claim was a 
source of constant irritation and apprehension in Yugoslavia . op. dt., p. 70. 

11. Ibid. 
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but had lost the peace. Italy, despite her gains, emerged from the 
Conference an unsatiated state."’* 

Rise of Fascism : Role of Ideology in Italian Foreign Policy 
Italian foreign policy underwent a fundamental change after the 
emergence of Mussolini in October 1922. The Fascists had given a 
programme of their own in the Proclamation issued on August 28, 
1919, in which it was boldly specified: "Italian Fascism in its new 
national life wants to continue to realise the value of the great soul 
fused and temp)ered in thegreatcementof war;italsowastokeep 
united — in the form of an anti-party or super-party — those Italians 
of all persuasions and of all the productive classes in order to 
sustain them in the new inevitable battles which must be fought to 
complete and realise the value of the great revolutionary war. The 
Fasci di combattimento want that the sum of sacrifices accomplished 
may give to Italians in international life thatplace which victory has 
assigned to them."’* 

The Fasistscould not make their mark through parliamentary 
procedure. They su ffered heavy defeat in the eIectior« of 1921 . But 
the conditions of the country deteriorated to such an extent that 
induction of the great Black Shirt Leader (Mussolini) as the Prime 
Minister after demonstrating his strength in the Great March of 
October 28, 1922, became a certainty. Premier Facta resigned and 
the King invited Mussolini to form government. Now came into 
being the first instance when a highly ambitious leader assumed 
the office of the working head of the Italian state. His passion was 
"quest for power". As he said: '"I am possessed by this mania. It 
inflames, gnaws and consumes me like a physical malady. I want 
to make a mark on history like a lion with his claws."’^ 

Three important factors may be enumerated to show their 
role in the sudden rise of Fascism under Mussolini: 

1. Italy emerged from the First World War as a victor with 
highly deteriorated political and economic condition at home and 
national humiliation abroad. An Italian historian of distinction (G. 

I 

Salveminildescribedthepictureofhisnationslippingintoanarchy 


12. Schuman: Inlemalioml Poiitics (New York: McGraw Hill, 1948), IV Ed., p. 651. 

13. Qtcd in Albrecht-Carrie, op. dt., p. 156. 

14. See Schuman, op. dt., p. 652. 
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as legendary" at this time. The country badly suffered from 'post- 
war neurasthenia" inasmuch as there ""were disturbances, strikes, 
riots — but there never occurred a breakdown in the economic 
machinery of the country.""’® Under these conditions the people 
needed a strong government that could give a better administra- 
tion tothecountry. Mussolini thus filled the bill. It is rightly pointed 
out:""The situation in 1920 was in the highest degree painful for 
Italy in both the material and spiritual senses. Almost destitute of 
coal and iron she had acquired no new industrial resources at the 
p>eace. And the results of Versailles were in fact distinctly humili- 
ating to her, and had aroused the nations to fury. During the actual 
negotiations they overthrew Orlando and Sonnino and substituted 
Nitti and Tittoni for them. But they were simply politicians of the 
old type and what Italy needed was something really new, leaders 
possessed of dash, of boldness and of decision.""’® 

2. There was the 'population problem" with its pressure 
standing like a justification for territorial expansion. During the 
period of four years preceding the First World War (1910-1914), it 
was given that 3,500,000 Italians migrated to foreign countries and 
in the post-war period more than 10,000,000 Italians were reported 
to be living abroad. In the face of such a danger, American 
government made a law to control the immigration of foreign 
nationals. Emigration was no solution. Mussolini took it in a 
different way. He looked into the fact of population explosion as 
a powerful instrument for the building of a great empire. It was 
appreciated by the countrymen. The huge manpower would 
supersede the excellence of French imperialism and establish the 
newRonrtanEmpire. A Fascist paper dated 27 December, 1925 said: 
"A block of 80,000,000 Romans from the Allanlica to the Mediter- 
ranean under the mighty fist of Mussolini would solve the hard and 
obscure problem of Europ>e. In a year France would be France 
again, a worry collaborator for the eternal restoration of the glory 
that was Rome. And if the French p>eopIe is irremediably destined 
todisappear despite our efforts to give it new blood, it will have the 
joy of fainting in the immortal arms which fondled it when 

15. Upson: Europe, 7914*1939 (London; Adam and Qiarles Black, 1957), VII ed., p. 
415. 

16. A.J. Grant and U. Temperley: Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
(London: Longmans, 1964), VI ed., p. 484. 
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young — no t destroyed by barbarians but absorbed in the immortal 
breast of Rome."*^ 

3. But the most impelling factor was national humiliation 
received at the Paris Peace Conference. The patriotic people resented 
theattitudeof Wilson, George and Clemenceau in showinga casual 
regard to the claims of Orlando. They took strong exception to the 
fact that the Italian delegation had to withdraw from peace parleys 
in a mood of frustration and, in spite of that, the attitude of the 
United States, Great Britain and France remained unchanged. 
More than this, the weak government of Gioletti surrendered what 
was seized by the zealous patriods under D'Annunzio in Fieume. 
Though the government yielded to the Anglo-French pressure in 
leaving Fieume, it became clear that after "this fantastic mu tineering 
adventure in Fieume had upset the nation's mental balance, Sacro 
Egoismo (Holy Egoism) was developed with emotional inflation 
beyond all rational consideration of due limits. Ttaly will carry on 
by herself came to have a new meaning...."'* 

A1 1 these factors had their cumulative effect on the emergence 
of Mussolini after a successful Grand March to Rome.... In not 
much time the 'Father of Fascism' revealed his inclinations to the 
world . A strong government commi tted to the causeof establishing 
a great Roman empire by means of arms became the sheet-anchor 
of Italian foreign policy. For instance, on August 24, 1932, he said: 
"The Fascist Stale is a will to power and empire. The Roman 
tradition is the idea of force. In the Fascist doctrine, the imperial 
idea is not only territorial, military and mercantile expression, but 
also one of spiritual and moral expansion. For Fascism, the ten- 
dency to the imperial idea means expansion of the nation and is a 
manifestation of vitality."'* 


17. See Sharp and Kirk: Contemporary International Politics (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart Inc 1 944), p. 136. In 1 927 while inaugurating thenewpolicy, Mussolini 
declared that "to count for something in the world, Italy must have a popula- 
tion of at least sixty million when she reaches the threshold of the second half 
of this century.... It is a fact that the fate of nations is bound up with the 
demographic power.... Let us be frank with ourselves: What are forty million 
Italians compared with the forty million of Franceand the ninety million of her 
colonies, or with the forty sixmillion of Englandandthe450 million inhabitants 
of her colonial possessions V See D.V. Class: The Struggle for Population (Lon- 
don, 1936), p. 34. 

18. Spencer, op. dt., p. 188. 

19. Qted in Schuman, op. dt., p. 649. 
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With this view, Mussolini vehemently hit at the roleof Britain 
and France played at the Paris Conference. He denounced the 
League of Nations and frankly reiterated his claim for colonial 
expansion in Africa. As he said: "We won the war and then our 
poltron statesmen at Paris lost us the peace; they even helped build 
the League as an insurance institution for guaranteeing Britain's 
and France's illegal gotten imperialist gains; we had been promised 
respectable shares of the loot, instead we were thrown mere 
inconsiderable scraps of desert in Jubaland and Sahara."^® In order 
to realise the goalsof a foreign policy of this type, he laid emphasis 
on two important counts — a huge population and recourse to the 
path of war. In his address to the Parliament on May 26, 1927, he 
desired to retain the sons of Italy, for she "must appear on the 
threshold of the second half of the century with a population of not 
lessthan60,000,000inhabilants.lf we fall off.... we cannot make an 
Empire."^' Prof. Schuman puts the same thing in these words: 
"Empire-building involves war. War requires manpower. Man- 
power requires not emigration or birth control, but a population 
which will grow to the bursting point. More colonies must be 
acquired at all costs. Italian power must be extended over the 
Mediterranean. Only in this way can Italy attain that 'place in the 
sun' to which she has long aspired. 

Thus, Mussolini frankly repudiated thenormsof internation- 
alism. With him asa now imperatorand conqueror, Italy should be 
made strong, powerful, respected and a new empire won with all 
other interests to be subordinated to the supreme end of the power 
of the Fatherland. As he boldly declared: "Fascism sees in the 
imperialistic spirit — i.e., the tendency of nations to expand — a 
manifestation of their vitality. In the opposite tendency, which 
would limit their interests to the home country, it sees a symptom 
of decadence. Peoples who rise or re-arise are imperialistic; renun- 
ciation is characteristic of dying peoples. The Fascist doctrine is 
that best suited to the tendencies and feelings of a people which, 
like the Italian, after lying low during ccnturicsof foreign servitude, 
is now reasserting itself in the world."“ 


20. See Spencer, op. at., p. 189. 

21- Schuman, op. dt., p. 653. 

22. rbid., pp. 653-54. 

23. Mussolini: Fascism, {>)ctrmeandlnslilutims (Rome, 1935), pp 30-31. 
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Mussolini's 'Dynamic' Foreign Policy: Abandonment of the 
Course of Abdication and Retrenchment 
"What else may be thought of Fascism, its inner qualities and 
nature, there can be no doubt about its djmamic character."” 
Europe as well as the League of Nations had a taste of Mussolini's 
quality in not much time. By the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) Italy 
obtained legal recognition of her possession of the Dodecanese 
island which she had ceded to Greece three years back. But what 
immediately delighted the people of Italy was Mussolini's action 
in the Corfu case. An international commission was demarcating 
the boundary line between Greece and Albania in August 1923. 
SomeGreek bandits fired shots that took the lifeof Italian represen- 
tative on the commission (Gen.Tellini) with three of his assistants. 
Soon Italy bombarded the island of Corfu and demanded an 
unqualified apology fromGreecealong with the paymentof a huge 
amount of indemnity. The Ambassadors' Conference, that look 
place at Paris shortly thereafter, endorsed Italy's stand. 

In such a situation Greece appealed to the League of Nations, 
but Mussolini refused to accept its jurisdiction in the matter. 
Private negotiations then started. It was decided that Greece 
deposit a sum of 50,000,000 lire with the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague pending an award by the Court 
on the validity of the Italian claim. Again he rejected this move. The 
Ambassadors' Conference went on exercising its pressure on 
Greece with the result that she was forced to pay the huge amount 
of indemnity direct to Italy. Such a triumphant success in such a 
minor matter enhanced Mussolini's image among his people who 
were anxious to see their country under a strong leader, but it 


otherwise, to take action against one of their members in defence 
of a small Power."“ 

24. Albrecht-Carrie, op. dt, p. 187. 

25. Carr, op. dl., p. 72. As a ma»cr of fad, Mussolini's real aim was to win the 
appreda tion of hispcople and discredit the League of Nations in the eyes of the 
people of the world. Thus, he said in the Senate: "In my opinion, the Corfu 
episode is of the greatest importance in the history of Italy, because it has put 
the problem of the League of Nations before the public opinion of Italy in a way 
which no number of books could have done. Italians have never been very 


definitely smacked of the weakness of the League of Nations. "The 
moral of these proceedings appeared to be that the Allied Govern- 
ments were not prepared, through the League of Nations or 
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The aggressive course of Italy's foreign policy continued. On 
January 27, 1924, the Treaty of Rome was signed whereby the Free 
State ofFieume wasdivided between Italy and Yugoslavia in a way 
that the former secured Fieume proper, while the neighbouring 
towns of Porto Baros went to the latter. It was said to have solved 
the problem of Fieume — 'an original apple of discord'. Now 
Mussolini seemed bent on a thorough-going liquidation of his 
quarrel with a neighbouring country like Yugoslavia without 
taking to the path of abdication and retrenchment as followed by 
his predecessors. The annexation of an important part of Fieume 
with Italy was followed by the conclusion of a five-year pact of 
friendship and collaboration with Yugoslavia and the following 
year (1925) witnessed the drawing up of so-called Nettuno Con- 
vention designed to implement this collaboration in the domains 
of economic and cultural relations.^* In 1924, Mussolini astonished 
Europe by formally recognising the new Soviet regime and con- 
cludinga commercial treaty with it. "It was an unexpected reversal 
of policy, but a good commercial move, opening the straits and the 
Black Sea to Italian shipping and industrial products. 

It may be pointed out at this stage that while taking such 
stops, Mussolini kept in his mind the strong position of France that 
might be a source of obstruction to his long-range designs. Resur- 
gence of Germany was, therefore, to be a matter of delight for the 
Italian dictator. With this view Italy took part in the deliberations 
at Locarno in October, 1925. She signed the Rhineland pact and 
thereby pledged to come to the help of either France or (I»crmany 
in the event of an unprovoked attack on them. Italy also signed a 


much intcresled in Ihe League of Nations: they believed that it was a lifeless 
academic organisation of no importance.... In the point of fact the League is an 
Anglo-French duet; each of these powers has its satellites and its clients, and 
Italy's position, so far, has been oneof absolute inferiority. The problem may be 
stated in these terms: should Italy leave the League of Nations ?" See Albrecht- 
Carrie, op. cit., p. 208. 

26. It may be given here that by the Rapallo Treaty of November 1920, Italy and 
Yugoslavia composed their differences. Italy gained the line of Julian Alps, 
including Monte Nevoso, Istria with Pola, Trieste, and Julian Venetia. Reume 
wasdeclared an independent state. But by the agreement of 1924 Italy acquired 
the enclave of Zara on the Dalmatian coast. 

27. H. Herder and D.P. Waley (eds.): A Short History of Holy (Cambridge: Oxford 
University Press, 1963), p. 216 . 
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commercial treaty with Germany that opened a large market for 
Italian goods on the continent. At the same time, with a view to 
implement his 'drang nach osten policy', he kept his eyes fixed at the 
position of Albania. In November 1926 Italy signed the Treaty of 
Tirana by which Albania became virtually an Italian dependency. 

The Franco- Yugoslavian Treaty was signed at Paris in 
November 1927, and within two weeks a treaty of defensive 
alliance between Italy and Albania was concluded. Now Mussolini 
created a situation that annoyed France, Yugoslavia and Greece as 
well as other members of the Little Entente like Czechoslovakia 
and Romania. Against the prospective enemy in the Adriatic 
(Yugoslavia), Italy "was obliged to proceed cautiously, for 
Yugoslavia was the ally of France and a member of the Little 
Entente. Fascist Italy was long obliged to modify Theodore 
Roosevelt's advice to 'speak softly and carry a big stick' by 
speaking loudly and recognising that the Italian big stick was 
ineffective against the bigger stick of French hegemony over the 
Continent."^® 

The French system of alliances aimed at the defensive en- 
circlement of Germany witnessed its natural clash with the Italian 
foreign policy at this stage. The reason behind it was that Mussolini 
did not appreciate growing French strength through the instru- 
mentality of military alliances. Moreover, he well took into his 
account the fact that there was no place for Italy in the French 
system of alliances. The undue rise of French supremacy would 
upset the balanceof power in theContinent. For this sake, Germany's 
power should be restored upto a point. What irked him most was 
the fact that in the destruction of the power balance in Europe, 
Italian policy "had been robbed of its most effective lever. France, 
indeed, would have welcomed Italian adherence, but neither 
would nor could pay the price of it; nor is there reason to believe 
that, whatever the price and had the price been paid, this adherence 
would have been either lasting or dependable for the simple reason 
that national interest would always make Italy sympathetic to any 
possibility of re-establishing the balance."” 

A way out to this dilemma was discovered in looking to- 
wards the anti-revisionist powers or those countries that had 


28. Schuman, op. dt., p. 654. 
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suffered at the handsof the Alliesin the name of 'peace settlement'. 
Mussolini moved cautiously after realising that it would be impru- 
dent to espouse too soon and too vigorously the German cause. 
There were smaller countries also like Hungary, Austria and 
Bulgaria towards whom Italy could turn her sympathetic atten- 
tion. Since Hungary was the biggest sufferer after Germany in the 
p>eace settlements of 1919, Mussolini gave first-rate importance to 
friendship with her. Thus, a pact of friendship between Italy and 
Hungary was signed in early 1927. In 1928, Italy signed the Kcllogg- 
Briand Pact for the renuncia tionof war asan instrument of national 
policy, though taking it as 'a tiger without teeth'. In 1928, Mossolini 
signed a treaty of peace with Turkey and another similar treaty 
with Abyssinia that was to last for 20 years. At the Naval Confer- 
ence of 1930, he appreciated disarmament and declared that Italy 
preferred to reduce her armament to any level provided the rest of 
the world did the same. 

This softly aggressive course of Italian foreign policy contin- 
ued till 1930. In 1931 Mussolini frankly came forward with the call 
of treaty revision and along with that denunciation of the League 
of Nations that stood as a custodian for the protection of the peace 
settlements. Now he thundered: "Revision of the peace treaties is 
oot a predominantly Italian interest; it is a European interest, a 
world interest. This possibility of revision ceases to be something 
absurd and unrealisable from the moment when it is envisaged in 
the very Covenant of the League of Nations. The sole absurdity lies 
in the pretense that the treaties are immovable."* 

Struggle for Treaty Revisionism ; Italy's Cautious Policy of 
Friendship with France and Germany 

A new change occurred in the foreign policy of Italy after the rise 

otNazisminGermanyundcrHillcr. While Mussolini appreciated 
the Nazi movement for being a p>olentiaI source of challenge to the 
hold of the anti-revisionist powers like Britain and France, he also 
studied therein some danger to the position of his own country. An 
implementation of Hitler's plan of Germany’s union with Austria 
Would bring the frontiers of Germany close to those of Italy at the 
Brenner Passand then create a problem for her South Tyrol that had 

ibid., p. 200. 

Cathomo-Hardy^ op. dt., p. 366. 
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a majority of the German people and had been given to her in 1919 
in violation of the principle of national self-determination. The 
common danger of Nazi Germany brought Italy and France close 
to each other. At the same time, Mussolini could not lose sight of 
the fact that the maintenance of peace in Europe depended on the 
revision of Peace Treaties in a way satisfactory to his claims. It is 
obvious that now Italy's advocacy of revision "was genuinely 
founded on a desire for peace — peace especially between France 
and Germany, a contest between whom would raise awkward 
problems of alliance. With this motive the scope of the contem- 
plated revision was narrowed; as involving an immediate risk of 
war, neither the grievance of Hungary, Austria nor Bulgaria were 
really vital."^’ 

The new dimension of Italian foreign policy in 1933 were. 


therefore, to restore Germany as rapidly as possible to a position 
of equality with other great Powers as well as to weaken France and 
her satellites like Poland and Little Entente countries (Czechoslo- 


vakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia) and in the midst of both promote 
a revision of peace settlements so as to redeem the plan of Italia 
irredenta. These designs were very cleverly incorporated by 
Mussolini in theform of a pact desired tobeaccepted by all the four 
great powers of that time — Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many. Mussolini offered the idea to British Prime Minister (Ramsay 

MacDonald) whodiscussed it with hisFrenchcounterpart(Herriot). 


Though Hitler showed some serious reservations in the beginning, 
but at the pleadings of Mussolini he also gave in. Thus, on July 15, 
1933, the Four-Power Pact was signed which had these important 


provisions:^^ 

1 . "The Four Western Powers (France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and Italy) undertake to carry out between them an effective 
policy of cooperation, in order to ensure the maintenance of peace 
in the spirit of Kellogg Pact and of the 'no resort to force pact', and 
undertake to follow such course of action as to induce, if necessary. 


third parties, as far as Europe is concerned, to adopt the same 
policy of peace." 

2. "The Four Powers confirm the principle of the revision of 
treaties, in accordance with the clauses of the Covenant of the 


32. Albrechl-Carrie, op. dt., pp. 202-03. 
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League of Nations, in cases in which there is a possibility that they 
will lead to conflictamong the states. They declare at the same time 
that the principle of revision can not be applied except within the 
framework of the League and in a priority of mutual understand- 
ing and solidarity of reciprocal interests." 

3. "France, Great Britain and Italy declare that, should the 
Disarmament Conference lead only to partial results, the parity of 
rights recognised to Germany ought to have an effective import, 
and Germany pledges herself to realise such parity of rights in a 
gradual manner, as the result of successive accords to be taken 
between the Four Powers, in the normal diplomatic way. The Four 
Powers pledge themselves to reach similar accords as regards 
'parity^ for Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria." 

4. "In all questions, political and non-political, European and 
extra-European, and also as regards the colonial sector, the Four 
Powers pledge themselves to adopt, within the measure of the 
possible, a common line of conduct." 

Examined critically, the language of the pact was full of 
diplomatic mischiefs played by Italy. For instance, despite the 
diplomatic verbiage and the homage paid to the League, it was 
"tantamount toa destruction of the foundalionsof that institution, 
for it aimed at bringing into existence a four-power directorate of 
Europe. Such a concept was not novel: Matlemich's Quadruple 
Alliance, Tsar Alexander's Holy Alliance, and the Concert of 
Europe itself were, in one form or another, expression of the same 
idea."^But it had certain tricks for the benefit of Italy. The terms 
of the pact were such that they drew a wedge in Franco-Polish 
relationsandhad a very adverse effecton the sympathy of the Little 
Entente powers towards France. In a way, Germany and Italy drew 
closer. The effort, however, proved a failure when France and 
Germanydeclined to ratify it.Thewholeaffairended after showing 
that Mussolini, eager to assert Italy's new position as a front-rank 
world power — and perhaps eager toavoid being pushed out of the 
limelight by his new fellow-dictator — had made the first move. 

Conquest of Abyssinia : Last Triumph of Mussolini's Colonial 
Policy 

The period of 1930-36 covered the "halcyon years of 
33. fbid., p. 203. 
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Fascism."^ The worldwide economic crisis of 1930-31 and the 
breakdown of the World Economic Conference of 1932 provided 
a timely opportunity for the Duce to embark of the path of 
'autarch/. The Disarmament Conference had the same fate. 
Mussolini frankly declined to take to the path of disarmament 
unless it was accepted faithfully by other major European powers. 
Now he could declare his colonial ambitions in bold terms. On one 
occasion in 1932 he said: "...we shall march with sure and Roman 
step towards infallible goals. No force can stop us, because we do 
not represent just a party or a doctrine or a mere programme; we 
represent much more than that. We bear in our hearts the dream 
that stirs also within our souls; we want to forge the great, proud, 
majestic Italy of our dreams, of our poets, our worries, and our 
martyrs. Sometimes, I see this Italy in its unique, divine geographi- 
cal expression. I see it constellated with its marvellous towns, I see 
it surrounded by its fourfold sea, I seei t populated by an ever more 

numerous people hard-working and vigorous, seekingits paths for 

expansion in the world. Salute this Italy, this divine land of ours 
protected by God...."^ 

Thus, in violation of previous international commitments, 
Mussolini looked towards Abyssinia.* As a shrewd statesman, he 
could calculate that Britain and France, for the reason of being a 
victim of Naziphobia, would not stand in his way.^^The invasion 

waslaunchedinOctoberl935.Hitlei^soccupationand militarisation 

of the Rhineland became an important development now that 
contributed yet more to effect Ethiopia's desertion by London and 
Paris and by their joint efforts under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. The great appeasers acted completely in the hope of 


34. Mauriel Grindrod: Italy (New York: Fredrick A. Praeger, 1968), p. 79. 

35. rbid.,p.80, nl. 

36. For inslartcc, by an accord of December 13, 1906, Brilain, France and Italy had 
agreed to maintam the status (\uo and to make every effort to preserve the 
integrity of Ethiopia. An Anglo- Egyptian agreementof July 20, 1934, extended 
the frontiers of Libya at Egypt's expense. By the Laval-Mussolini accord of 
January 7, 1935, 44^00 sq. miles of the Tibesti desert were ceded to Libya and 
strip of French Somaliland was added to Eritrea all in fulfilment of the Treaty 

of London of 1915. "Uval and his successorsblessedltaliandesignsagainst the 

andent Empire of Haile Selassie in the hope of securing continued Italian 
support against the Reich — at the cost of destroying the League of Natiorts as 
an agency of collective security." Schuman, op. dL, p. 654. 
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bringing the Italiandictatorback into theStresa Frontof April 1935. 
Surprisingly, British and French statesmen, instead of codemning 
the move of Mussolini or understanding his real motives, adhered 
to the path of appeasement so much so that even the decision of 
economic sanctions taken by the League remained ineffective. In a 
mood of sheer enthusiasm, he rejected the Hoare-Laval plan 
whereby Italy was offered a very large part of Abyssiania along 
with some portion of the adjacent British colony in Africa.^ 

In flagrant violation of the norms of international law and the 
half-hearted reaction of the League of Nations, Italian forces 
moved on. By July 1936, Abyssinia was made a part of the Italian 
empire. At this stage, Mussolini in a thundering voice said: "I 
announce to the Italian people and to the world that the war is 
finished... that peace re-established... Abyssinia is Italian — Italian 
in fact, because occupied by our victorious armies, Italian of right, 
because with the sword, it is civilisation which triumphs over 
barbarism.... At the rally of October 2, 1 solemnly promised that I 
would do anything possible in order to prevent an African conflict 
from developing into a European war. I have maintained the 
pledge.... But .... we are ready to defend our brilliant victory with 
the same intrepid and inexorable decision with which we have 
guided it."” 


37. Con. do Bono of Italy has put on record that Mussolini had boon preparing to 
invade Abyssinia since 1932, though the invasion "was subsocjucntly sold to 
the world as an answer to the unprovoked aggression by the Abyssinians in 
1934." Denis Mack Smith; Italy: A Modern History (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1959), p. 448. 

38. The Hoare-Laval proposal bearing the deceptive title of the 'exchange of 
territories' was that Italy should be granted most of the ngre district in the 
north and most of iheOgaden district in the south, Selas.sic would, however, bo 
allowed to keep in the holy city of Axum in the Tigre district. In return 
Abyssinia would be compensated by a strip running down to the sea Accord- 
ing to Eden's plan of six months before, this strip was to be at British expense 
and run to Zeilah; according to the new plan, it was tobeat Italian expense and 
run to Assab, to the north of French Somaliland The whole of rest of Southern 
Abyssinia, while still remaining under Selassie's sovereignty, was to bo consti- 
tuted Into a 'zone of economic expansion and settlement resolved to Italy.' 
Christopher I lolUs says that the plan "was not as wicked as outcry made it out 
to be, but it was a great deal sillier." Italy in Africa (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1941), pp. 222-23. 

39. Ibid., p. 231. 
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Fourdays after, he said: "Italy has her empire at last, a fascist 
empire, because it bears the indestructible tokens of the will and of 
the power of the Roman victors, because this is the goal towards 
which during fourteen years were spurred on the exuberant and 
disciplined energies of the young and dashing generations of 
Italy — an empire of peace, because Italy desires peace, for herself 
and for all men, and she decides upon war only when it is forced 
upon her by imperious, irrepressible necessities of life — an empire 
of civilisation and of humanity for all the populations of Abyssinia. 
That is in the tradition of Rome who after victory associates the 
people with her own destiny. Here is the law, O Italians, which 
closesoneperiodofourhistoryand opensupanotherasa vast pass 
opens on all the possibilities of the future. The territories and the 
peoples that belonged to the empire of Abyssinia are placed under 
the full and entire sovereignty of the Kingdom of Italy. The title of 
Emperor has been assumed for himself and his successors by the 
King of Italy."" 

Mussolini's conquest of Abyssinia had some very important 
effects. In the first place, such a successful aggression "placed her 
in a far stronger international position than she had hitherto 
enjoyed. Having effectively played off Berlin against Paris and 
London, Mussolini could retain a foot in both camps and bargain 
with each for concessions under the threat of joining the other 
Second, it sharpened the trend of Ital/s hatred towards Britain in 
view of the fact that it wasSir Anthony Eden's emphatic assertions 
in the League Assembly that Italy's antipathy towards the English 
became marked as 'a residue of Mussolini's influence.'" Third, the 
success of the course of aggression made the League of Nations a 
major victim. The international organisation received another 
serious joltafterthe Manchurian crisisof 1931. Last, it added to the 

colonial ambitions of Italy yet more. On November 30, 1938, the 
Italian deputies made loud outcries of Tunisia, Nice, Savoy, 
Corsica, Djibouti.'" 


40. Ibid., pp. 231-232. 

41 . Schuman, op. dt., p. 655. 

42. See Norman Kogan: The Polilicsof Italian Policy (New York: Fedrick A. Praeger, 
1963), p. 23. 

43. Schuman, op. di., p. 658. 
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Rome-Berlin Axis : Mussolini's Drift Towards Subservience to 
Hitler 

Thedistinctly rightistcharacter of Italian Fascism under Mussolini 
became manifest after the successful aggression of Ethiopia. Now 
the Duce jubilantly reiterated his intention of expanding the 
empire and, at the same time, finishing Communism in the world. 
On August 30, 1936, he declared: "We can mobilise 8,000,000 
men.... We reject the absurdity of eternal peace, which is foreign to 
our creed and to our temperament. We must be strong. We must 
be always stronger. We must be so strong that we can face any 
eventualities and look directly in the eye whatever may befall." 
And then on November 1, 1936, at Milan he said: "Collective 
security never existed, does not exist and will never exist.... The 
Leagueof Natior« can perish.... Today we raise the banner of anti- 
Bolshevism...."*^ 

The frankly anti-Bolshevik affirmation of Mussolini brought 
him very close to his German counterpart. On November 25, 1936, 
Italian and German Foreign Ministers (Vicomate Kintomo 
Mushakoji and Joachim von Ribbentrop respectively) signed the 
Anti-Comintern Pact "declaring the purpose of the Communist 
International, called Comintern, is to destroy and subdue the 
existingStatesbyall a vailablemeans, and assured thattheintcrfer- 
ence of the Communist International in the internal affairs of 
nations threatens not only their domestic tranquillity and social 
welfarebut threatens world peace ingentral, and thus ha ve agreed 
to co-operate against the communist activity of destruction in the 
following manner: 

^ • To share information concerning the activities of Third Inter- 
national, to consult in regard to necessary defence measures 
and to execute the same in full cooperation with each other; 
and 

2. To invite the Third Powers, whose domestic tranquillity is 
threatened by the activity of the Communist International, to 
take defensive measures in the spirit of understanding or to 
participate in the agreement." 

It was to remain in force for a term of five years within which 
the two parties with mutual consent were to decide in regard to the 


44. Ibid , p. 656. 
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form of their continued cooperation.^ 

Thus, came into being Rome-Berlin Axis or a union of the two 
dictatorial powers both committed to the revision of the peace 
settlement and the destruction of Communism. For the latter aim, 
they could well thrive on the Anglo-French policy of appeasement. 
The word 'axis' "came as the first clear indication of a new 
orientation of the two powers— Germany and Italy."“ But, as later 
events showed, this union meant subservience of Mussolini's 
moves to those of Hitler. It is rightly conunented: "Italy's foreign 
policy was now definitely drawn into the orbit of Nazism. The 
formation of the Axis in 1936 thus entangled the policy of Mussolini 
with that of Hitler. This new political term meant that round the 
directing policy of either Rome or Berlin, the States of Central and 
Eastern Europe should rotate, while retaining their own govern- 
ments, composed of men sympathetic to the Axis policy, their 
political and economic life was to be controlled and directed from 
the Centre round which they revolved."^^ 

As a matter of fact, the Rome-Berlin axis of 1936 "was bom 
partly of Mussolini's long-standing illusion that the growth of 
German power could be made to save 1131/ s interests and partly 
his taste for an ideological foreign policy."^ But, as events proved 
in a short time to come, it proved a wrong step on the side of Italy. 
It can be said in extenuation that at the time of signing the axis, 
Mussolini "could hardly have foreseen the rash and impetuous 
action of Hiller in 1939 that later involved Italy in a ruinous war.'"*’ 


45. For text of treaty see Sharp and Kirk, op. dt. Appendix IV, pp. 804*05. 

46. H. Hoarder and D.P. Waley (eds.): A Short History of Italy, p. 224. 

47. Ibid., pp. 224-25. The term 'axis' was a peculiar euphemism at this stage. 
Keeping its impact in view, it was remarked that it "is a strange new phrase, 
unfamiliar in international relations. An axis is not an instrument, nor is it a 
human relation. It is a line between two points, a line about which something 
is in revolution . An axis is not an alliance, it is not oven an entente. Yet in this case 
there may be something of cooperation and sympathy." Stuart, op. dt., p. 197. 
For this reason, it was commented that the "aim of the two Centres (Germany 
and Italy) did not coindde. Rome wanted Austrian independence and the 
revision of the boundaries of Hungary and Bulgaria whileBerlin meant tohave 
ultimate dominance everywhere induding Rome." See Hearder and Waley, 
op. dt., p. 225. 
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University Press, 1970), p. 395. 

49. Luigi Villari: Italian Foreign Policy under Mussolini (New York: The Devin-Adair 
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In clear disregard to all that he had said about Hitler in the recent 
past, he virtually reduced himself to a dummy of his German 
counterpart and that made Italy like a satellite of Germany from 
1936 till thecloseof the Second World War. Thanks to the personal 
fascination which he (Hitler) henceforth inspired in the Duce, 
Fascism in Italy ''lost its character and became poor, half-hearted, 
imitation of German National Socialism. 

It is well evident from the following instances of great 
international significance: 


1. Annexation of Austria with the Reich 

We have already seen in Chapter 5 that Mussolini, who had 
opposed Hitler's rash step towards destruction of Austrian inde- 
pendencein 1934,changed his stand after hisconquc'st of Abyssinia. 
The reason was that he willy-nilly wanted to reciprocate Hitler's 
sympathy for Nazi imp>erial aggrandisements in Central Europe. 
Though Italy was a party to the decision of Stresa Conference of 
1935 where she with France and Britain had pledged to preserve 
Austrian independence, Mussolini ignored all this during the 
course of his meeting with Hitler in Germany towards the end of 
September, 1937. The result was vociferous proclamation of the 
Rome-Berlin axis , as a |X)lilical combination of high importance 


50. Elizabeth Wiskemann: Fascism in /ia/y (London: Macmillan, 1969), p. 70. Com- 
pare it all with what Mussolini had said on earlier occasions. For instance, in 
1933, he said: "The Germans should allow themselves to be guided by me if 
they wish loavoid unpardonable blunders. In f>olitics it is undeniable that I am 
more intelligible than Hitler." See Christopher Ilibbert: Benito Mussolim: A 
Biography (London: Longmans. 1962). p 66, The biographer of the Duce says 
that he despised Hiller asahoiriblesexuallydegeneratecreature. a dangerous 
tool, leader of a barbarous and savage system capable only of slaughter, 
plunder and blackmail. While hitting hard at I litJer's purge of June 1934, he 
reacted. "I should be pleased. I suppose, that I litler has carried out a revolution 
on our lives, but they are Germans, so they will end by ruining our idea. They 
sresbll thebarbariansof Tactiusand the Reformation is in eternal conflict with 
Rome." Ibid., p.72. But itall changed after hehad personal contact with I litler. 
Thus, it is said by his biographer: "Not only Mussolini s policies but even his 
Aaracter seemed to have been effected by his association with 1 litler, by his 
unwilling but growing dependence upon him, his reluctant admiration, his 
patent Jealousy. Whereas In the past hehad been willing to listen to advice and 
even occasionally to criticism, now he attacked with an alarming venom those 
who presumed to advise him or to question his political sense. Ibid., 
PP- 101-02. 
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and value.®^ It afforded a grand opportunity for Hitler to win over 
Mussolini to his side with the force of his usual adroitness. It made 
the latter accept the action of the former in accomplishing the 
Anshchluss in March, 1938.® 

2. Anti-Semitism 

Another important direction in which Mussolini dittoed the line of 
Hitler in clear disregard to what he had said a little earlier was his 
resort to the path of anti-Semitism. In 1932 he despised Hitler's 
professions of anti-Semitism as 'arrant nonsense, stupid, and 
idiotic'. In September 1934, in a speech at Bari, he said: "Thirty 
centuries of history enable us to look with majestic pity at certain 
doctrines taught on the other side of the Alps by the descendants 
of people who were wholly illiterate in the days when Rome 
boasted a Caesar, a Virgil, and an Augustus."® But in the summer 
of 1938 he followed Hiller in vigorously launching an anti-Semitic 
campaign after knowing it well that his country had a population 
of alx)ut 70,000 Jews and that his countrymen would never appre- 


51. See E. Wiskemann: The Rome-Berlin Axis (London: Oxford University Press, 
1949). 

52. Grant and Temperley, op. dt, p. 515. About the real reactions of Mussolini on 
this point, it is well remarked. "In Italy thecoup had caused much popular and 
offidal indignation. Hiller made an effort to smooth over this situation by 
reminding Italy of his support during the sanctions period and by immediate 
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least these assurances were accepted by Italy, but the Duce countered by 
conduding a new agreement with Great Britain and he let it be known that he 
was far from pleased by this action of his axis partner. He may never have 
trusted Hitler before, but it seems obvious that his distrust was greatly 
intensified by this enhancement of German strength in the region whi^ Italy 
had hoped to keep as her own private reserve." op. dt, pp. 653-54. 

53. Christopher Hibbert, op. dt., p. 76. In 1932 Mussolini told Ludwig in an 
interview thus; "Of course, there are no pure races left; not even the Jews have 
kept their blood unmingled. Successful aossings have often promoted the 
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who have prodaimed the 'nobility of the Teutonic race was himself a Teuton. 
Gobineauwasa Frenchman; Houston Chamberlain, an Englishman; Woffman, 
a Jew; Lapougeanother Frenchman. Chamberlain actually dedared that Rome 
was the capital of chaos. No such doctrine will ever find wide acceptance 
here.... National pride has no need of the delirium of race." See Emil Ludwig; 
Talks with Mussotini (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1932),TraitsIated from 
Roman Into English by Eden and Cedar Paul, pp. 73-74. 
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date such a barbarous move. A group of some University profes- 
sors published a report, apparently phrased largely by Mussolini, 
that outlined the scientihc basis for an Aryan racial policy. It 
contained 10 propositions that became the platform for an Italian 
anti-Semitic campaign. New decrees followed in rapid succession 
barringjews from theschoolsandinstitutionsof the Italians — pure 
Aryans. Mussolini dispensed with the services of a good number 
of high officials who were Jews. Even marriages between the 
Romans and the Jews were forbidden. Thus, Mussolini "officially 
brought Italy into ideological harmony with Nazi Germany."^ 

3. Destruction of Czechoslovakia 

When Hitler made another experiment of his policy of 'drive 
towards the east' and made Czechoslovakia the next target of his 
attack, Britain and France adhered to the course of winning peace 
at any price. Taking notcof the fact that the prospectsof a European 
war over Czechoslovakia were extremely distasteful, Mussolini 
entered the scene. Prompted by appeals from London and Wash- 
ington, he managed to persuade Hiller to hold up military action 
for some time and sort out the matter with him in conference with 
Chamberlain and Daladier at Munich. The conference itself "was 
destined to be anti-climatic, for it was understood that by consent- 
ing to confer on the question. Hitler had decided to accept a 
compromise rather than to force his own solution by resort to 
arms."“ If examined from a critical standpoint, it appears that the 
Munich settlement of 1939 "was in effect the application of the 
policy advocated in Mussolini's Four-Power Pact of 1933; it was, 
indeed, the application of this policy with a vengeance. The Little 
Entente members had shown a sound instinct in raising the loudest 
outcry against Mussolini's proposals in 1933; Munich was the 
confirmation of their worst premonitions, preserving the peace 
among the great powers through the device of agreement among 
them at the expense of a small nation. 
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4. Spanish Civil War 

The civil war in Spain afforded another timely opportunity for the 
dictators of Germany and Italy to strengthen their hands with a 
view to create a powerful anti-Communist front in Europe. 
Mussolini gave all support to Gen. Franco. When a resolution 
passed by the Assembly of the League of Nations declared that 
there were veritable foreign army corps on the Spanish soib it was 
guessed that there were about 100,000 Italian troops operating in 
Spain, while Rome acknowledged 40,000 only. Whatever the 
strength of the Italian troops, it was sure that Mussolini was more 
interested in saving his face first and then havinga friend tocombat 
communism. So strong was his determination to suppx>rt Gen. 
Franco in league with Hitler that he went to the length of playing 
a game without any prospects of immediate gain to his p)eople. 
Italian involvement in the civil war of Spain, therefore, went 
straight to the pleasure of Hitler. Certainly Italy could cash no 
tangible advantage after having a hold in the Mediterranean. It is 
critically px)intcd out: "In return for all the money and effort 
expxjnded on intervention in Spain, Mussolini received nothing for 
his pains. When the Italians suffered a minor defeat on the 
Guadalajara, the foreign press began to suspect that fascism was 
more bark thanbite,and thisirritated him exclusively, because not 
being taken seriously was his greatest fear, as it was also the 
greatest danger to his government. He, therefore, soon made 
Roatta's exp>editionary force less 'voluntary' and replaced the 
black-shirtcd militiamen wi th more regular soldiers. Seventy thou- 
sand Italians were engaged in Spain during 1937, and the initial 
promise of arms had led by degrees to an inextricable involvement. 
While victory would bring little reward, defeat would mean a loss 
of face which he dared not contemplate. Here was a political 
mistake which was as elementary as it was now irreparable."®^ It 
had its definite repercussions. When the Spanish trouble came up, 
it was Spain rather than the distant memories of Abyssinia which 
was re5|X)nsible for the complications of Italy's international 
relations."®® 
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Keeping all these important facts in view, a critic says that 
"from 1936 until the end, nothing can be discerned that deserves 
the name of Italian foreign policy, nothing but a surrender to 
pressure from Hitler with no regard for Italy's interest or capac- 
ity."« 

Conquest of Albania and Pact of Steel: Italy Jumps into the 
Second World War 

Henceforth, Italy behaved like a satellite of Germany. When Hitler 
seized from Lithuania the port of Memel given to her in the peace 
settlement of 1919, Mussolini certainly anxious to claim some 
compensatory glory when his partner was gaining so much, 
invaded Albania on April 7, 1939. The Italian troops drove King 
Zog and Queen Geraldine out of their backward Balkan kingdom 
and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy assumed the Albanian crown. 
This action amounted to the violation of several agreements, 
ranging from the Treaty of Tirana of 1927 (which had made a 
defensive alliance between the two countries) to the recent British- 
Italian 'gentlemen's agreemenf about the Medileriranean. Once 
again, British and French governments gave a show of their 
adherence to the courseof appeasement. Although this action was 
a flagrant violation of theCiano-Perlhaccord, they took nocountcr- 
action beyond extending guarantees to Greece and Rumania and 
concluding an alliance with Turkey about a week after. However, 
the most deplorable fact was that Mussolini devoured an orphan 
state placed under the vassalage of his own country. The invasion 
on Albania on Good Friday "bore the perfect hallmark of Fascist 
Machiavellianism and carelessness."" 

But the last and the most important event of Halo-German 
collaboration, that signified unscrupulous subservience of the 
former to the latter, is the Military Pact of May 22, 1939, signed by 
the German and Italian Foreign Ministers (Ribbentrop and Ciano 
respectively). Known by the name of the Tact of Steel', it came as 
abold mark of Nazi-Fascist collaboration in a way that the "futility 
of Fascist diplomacy was completed by rushing into these obliga- 
tions as drafted by the Germans with no written safeguards as to 
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the delay for which the Italians had asked."®’ As coming events 
soon revealed , in point of fact by this treaty Mussolini "gave him 
(Hitler) carte blanche to attack Poland and to plunge into the second 
world war."“ 

By this treaty Germany and Italy considered that the moment 
had come to bear testimony by a solemn act to close relationship of 
friendship and community of interests existing between them and 
now that a secure bridge towards mutual aid and support had been 
constructed by the common frontier fixed for all time between 
Germany and Italy. They declared anew their faith in the ix)licy, the 
foundations and aims of which had already at an earlier date been 
agreed upon and which had proven successful as well for the 
advancement of the interests of both and for securing the peace of 
Europe. Firmly bound toeach other through theinner relationship 
of their philosophies of life and the comprehensive solidarity of 
their interests, the German and Italian peoples were determined in 
the future also to stand side by side with united strength to secure 
their space for living and for the maintenance of peace. Proceeding 
along this path pointed out to them by history, both desired in the 
midst of a world of unrest and distintegration to serve the task of 
rendering safe the foundations of European culture. 

The treaty had some imjxjrtant provisions whereby Ger- 
many and Italy resolved to: 

1 . Remain in constant contact with each other in order to arrive 
at an understanding on all matters touching their common 
interests or the general European situation, 

2. Immediately enter up>on consultations concerning the mea- 
sures to be taken for safeguarding these interests if their 
common interests be endangered by international events of 
any sort whatsoever, and to give the threatened party full 
political and diplomatic support in order to remove a threat if 

the security or other essential interests of the other party be 
threatened from outside, 

3. Immediately rally to the side of the partner as ally and support 
him with all military resources on land, sea and air, if contrary 
to their wishes and hopes it should happen that either of them 
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be involved in military entanglements with some other Power 
or Powers, 

4. Further deepen their coop)eration in the realm of the military 
and war economy in order in any given case to make sure that 
the duties of an ally undertaken in accordance with above 
articles would be carried out speedily; to constantly arrive at 
understandings concerning other measures necessary for the 
practical execution of the provisions of this treaty in a similar 
manner; to form standing Commissions for the purposes 
indicated above under the jurisdiction of their Foreign Minis- 
ters; and 

5. Conclude an armistice or peace only in full agreement with 
each other in the event of war conducted jointly. 

The document ended with the note that the two parties were 
conscious of the importance which attached to their common 
relations to Powers with whom they were on terms of friendship 
and that they were determined in the future too to keep up these 
relationships and jointly give them a reform consonant with the 
mutual interests thatbound them initially fora period of 10ycars.“ 
Matters started deteriorating fast after the signing of this 
military pact. The notes of President Roosevelt, scoffed at as 
'Messiah-like messages' conveyed to Hitler and Mussolini to 
refrain from attacking their neighbours, went in vain. Likewise, the 
mission of his envoy (Sumner Welles) to see if there was anything 
that Mussolini could be persuaded to do to bring Britain and 
Franceto terms with Germany proved an exercise in futility. When 
Hitlerattacked Poland on September 1 , 1939, and when Britainand 
France renounced their policy of appeasement, the Second World 
War started. Soon the Italian government announced that it would 
take no initiative whatever toward military operations, for the 
Fascist formula was 'no-belligerency' which "meant in practice all 
aid to Germany short of war and blackmail against the Allies."^ 
Now Mussolini depended upon the calculation of safety. 'To 
attack while the Allies could still counter-attack would be too late. 
To attack after the Reich had got complete victory would be too 
late. To attack after the Allies had been decisively defeated, but 
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before they had capitulated, would be to attack at the right 
moment."^ Since Italy did not go to war simultaneously with that 
of German action, Britain, France and the United States made 
serious efforts to bribe or cajole Mussolini into continued neutral- 
ity. But all such efforts went in vain.^On June 10, 1940, Mussolini 
informed a cheering crowd in the Piazzade Venezia that Italy had 
declared war on Britain and France. In a thundering voice he said: 
'The hour destined by fate is sounding for us. The hour of 
irrevocable decision has come.... We went to break the territorial 
and military chains that confine us in our sea.... It is a conflict 
between two ages, two ideas.... Now the die is cast and our will has 
burned our ships behind us.... We will conquer in order, finally, to 
give a new world of peace with justice to Italy, to Europe, and to 
the universe."®^ 

Though belatedly, Italy's plunge into the Second World War 
wasby all means governed by the will of one man — Mussolini. He 
preferred to materialise his ambition by honouring his commit- 
ment to his German partner more than for paying proper heed to 
the counselsofhismost vocal lieu tenantslikeCountCiano (Minister 
for Foreign Affairs), Count Grandi (Minister for Justice and former 
Italian ambassador to England) and Giueseppe Bottai (Minister for 
Education) who had made no secret of their dislike for German 
alliance and of the disastrous policy of linking Italy's fate with 


65. Ibid. 
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Germany's in a war of which the outcome, whatever it might be, 
could only bring with it a weakening of Italy's position.^As a 
matter of fact, at this stage, Mussolini integrated his irresistible 
ambition with the bond of the pact of steel that obliged to fight the 
ItaliansalongsideGermany if war broke out and Hitler thus had in 
his possession an unconditional warrant which he could present at 
any time."” 

Concluding Observations 

Adetailed study of the Italian foreign policy and diplomacy under 
the Fascist rule of Mussolini during the inter-war period, as 
contained in the preceding sections, leaves these important im- 
pressions: 

1. The tradition of Italian policy was opportunist and its 
direction remained constantly changing and unpredictable. Since 
her strength was unequal to that of Germany, France and Great 
Britain — the principal opponents to her expansionist dreams on 
the continent, or around the Mediterranean — her statesmen knew 
that their ambitions could be fulfilled only during the periods of 
confusion when the relationship of these powers were conflicting 
and their attention distracted from the Italian purposes.™ It is for 
this reason that the case of Italy was dubbed as 'the misery of the 
impotent' by Schuman.^* In order to substantiate his view, this 
writer banks on the critical observation of Chancellor Otto von 

BismarckofGermanywhooncesaid: "Insatiable Italy, with furtive 
glances, roves restlessly hither and thither, instinctively drawn on 
by the odour of corruption and calamity — always ready to attack 
anybody from the rear and make off with a bit of plunder. It is 
outrageous that these Italians, still unsatisfied, should continue to 
make preparations and to conspire in every direction."^ 

2. It shows that the statesmen of Italy gave a proof of their 
'jackal' mentality in dealing with the countries of the world. 
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Mussolini bombarded Corfu in 1923 and secured huge indemnities 
from a small state like Greece; then in 1936 he raped a backward 
state of Africa like Abyssinia and established Roman empire there; 
then, in 1939, he annexed the orphan state of Albania that was 
already under the vassalage of his country. When the Second 
World War broke out, he preferred the course of apparent neutral- 
ity to hoodwink the statesmen of London, Paris and Washington. 
But, after some time, when Germany made some successful ad- 
vances, Italy also joined the war. "As the tempo of Germany's war 
accelerated with Hitler's lightning series of invasions into Western 
Europe, Mussolini began to fear that Italy would be left behind 
altogether; the war, he believed, might soon be over and he must 
act quickly if Italy were to qualify for any of the spoils — he had his 
eye on Nice, Corsica and Tunis. He, therefore, declared war on 
Britain and France on 10 June, 1940."” 

3. In spite of the fact that Fascism wasa movement of the right, 
the element of opportunism could not be discarded by Mussolini. 
He played fast and loose with his anti-Bolshevik orientations. The 
Fascist foreign policy typically cut itself from tradition and veered 
unstably from ideological arguments to momentary whims and 
intuitive fancies. But all this was compounded with a modicum of 
shrewd realismand a real virtuosity in propaganda and showman- 
ship. Though he had come to power on the pretext of opposing 
Bolshevism, he was realistic enough to be almost the first to 
recognise the revolutionary government in Russia. He said: "Both 
we and the Russians are opposed to liberals, democrats, and 
parliaments." Not until Russia joined the League and seemed to 
abandon revisionism, did Mussolini turn to prefer German help. 
"Evidently, the central core of Fascism was not anti-Bolshevism. 
(Mussolini was himself more like a Bolshevik than were most 
Italian socialists.) But rather the deliberate intention to blow sky- 
high the peace of Europe: anti-Bolshevism had just been a pretext 
for tricking the ingenuous at home and abroad into becoming his 
accomplices."” 

4. Personal egoism as well as political opportunism played 
their decisive part in the formulation of Italian foreign policy under 
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the Duce. His feelings towards the dictator of Germany and his 
official ideology were a mixture of envy, fear, dislike and admira- 
tion. Thus, while he rabidly denounced Hitler's anti-Semitism in 
1932-34, he did the same four years after. Likewise, while he 
desired the Germans to follow his path, he virtually made Italy a 
satellite of Germany after his successful colonial experiment in 
Africa. In spite of the fact that he had formed an axis with Hitler in 
November, 1936 and had concluded the Pact of Steel in May, 1939, 
he did not resent the action of Hitler in signing a non-aggression 
treaty with Russia in August, 1939 and, more than that, of keeping 

him uninformed of such animportantdevelopment in advance. He 

treated Italy's membership of the League of Nations as a matter of 
form, he never made any constructive contribution to its spirit. 
Particularly after 1936, the tragedy of Italy was "the working out 
of these misconceptions to their bitter end. Mussolini shared both 
the illusion and the subsequent disillusion though few, if any, 
people had been better placed than her for knowing the real truth. 
Hattery went into his head."” 

5. Above all, Mussolini lost the sense of proportion so much 
so that after his triumph in the Abyssianian war, he preferred to 
lose much than gain anything in return for war-like sacrifices. For 
instance, Italian losses "had been heavier in Spain than in the 
Ethiopian campaign. No territories had been won. Fascist Spain 
was dominated more by Germany than by Italy."” Unnecessarily, 
he took to the inhuman way of suppressing the Jews in 1938 and in 
the following year he made a direct assault on France by declaring 
that his aim was to free the Italians from the last servitude— their 
attitude towards Paris. He told Ciano that he wanted to make the 
Italians nastier, more Prussian, hard, implacable, hateful, in other 
words, 'masters'.^Throughout the period of his stay in power, he 
lived in a world of miscalculations and confusion that eventually 
brought about undoings in his foreign policy. It is, therefore, 
commented: "From the very beginning he was dangerously 
muddled between, on one hand thinking that he could convince 
foreign admirers that Italy was a safe and stabilising force in 
Europe and, on the other, hand, incessantly proclaiming that the 
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settlement of 1 919 must be smashed in order to allow further Italian 
expansion."^ 

In short, Mussolini "showed a lamentably small sense of the 
high European loyalty of which he sometimes made profession and 
of that sense of destiny of imperial Rome, which alone gave 
justification to his philosophy. He would have done well to have 
read a little more Dante and a little less Machiavelli."” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Observe that the policy of England takes no account of which 
nations it is that seeks the overlordship of Europe. The question is 
not whether it is Spain, or the French Monarchy, or the French 
Empire or the German Empire, or the Hitler regime. It has nothing 
to do with rulers or nations; it is concerned solely with whoever is 
the strongest or the potentially dominating tyrant. Therefore, we 
should not be afraid of being accused of being pro-French or anti- 
German. If the circumstances were reversed, we could equally be 
pro-German and anti-French. It is a law of public policy which we 
are following, and not a mere expedient dictated by accidental 
circumstance, or likes and dislikes or any other sentiment. 

— Sir Winston Churchill’ 


In spite of the fact that passing references have been made to the 
foreign policy and diplomacy of Great Britain in the preceding 
chapters, it shall be in the natural fitness of things to present its 
detailed account so as to highlight the role of British statesmen in 
the politicsof Europe as well asof the whole world during the inter- 
war period. The striking point, in this direction, is that while the 
English leaders could faithfully adhere to the 'wonderful 
unconscious tradition' of their foreign policy contained in the 
celebrated principle of the 'balance of poweri during the phase of 
pacification (1920-1930), they steadily shifted to the notorious 
course of appeasement during the phase of crisis (1931-1939). The 
obdurate course of purchasing 'peace at any price' ultimately led 
to a ruinous war. It forced Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain to 
say these words in the House of Commons on September 3, 1939: 


1 . Statement of Churchill at the Conservative Members Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in March, 1936 contained in his The Second World War: The Calhering 
Storm (Boston: Moulton Mifflin Co., 1948), Vo. I, pp. 207-8. 
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"This is a sad day for all of us, and to none is it sadder than to me. 
Everything that 1 have worked for, everything that I have hoped 
for, everything that I have believed in during my public life, has 
crashed into ruins."^ 

Balance of Power : The Most Basic and Most Enduring Principle 
of British Foreign Policy 

The central aim of British foreign policy from the time of the Tudor 
monarchs had been to prevent the domination of Europe by a single 
power. Britain opposed the strongest, most aggressive, most 
dominating power on the Continent of Europe and particularly 
prevented the Low Countries from falling into the hands of any 
such power. For this sake, she had taken to the most difficult 
course. "Faced by Philip II of Spain against Louis XIV under 
William III and Marlborough, against Napoleon, against William 
II of Germany, it would have been easy and must have been very 
tempting to join with the stronger and share the fruits of his 
conquest. However, we always look the harder course, joined with 
the less strong Powers, made a combination among them, and thus 
defeated and frustrated the Continental military tyrant, whoever 
he was, whatever nation he led. Thus, we preserved the liberties of 
Europe, protected the growth of its vivacious and varied society, 
and emerged after four terrible struggles with an ever-growing 
fame and widening Empire and with the Low Countries softly 
protected in their independence. Here is the wonderful uncon- 
scious tradition of British foreign policy."^ 

Simply stated, it implies that Britain "has viewed with ever- 
watchful suspicion any state which threatened toupset the balance 
of power; at crucial moments she has intervened on the continent 
with all her might — against France under Louis XIV and under 
Nap>oleon,and againstGermany under William II and under Adolf 
Hitler."^ So firm has been the adherence to this course that British 
statesmen have followed the counsel of Lord Palmerston in keeping 
their na tional interest above considera tion of permanent friendship 
or enmity with any country of the world. It is evident from the fact 

2. ated in F.L. Schuman: International Politics (New York: McGraw Hill, 1 948), IV 
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that for centuries Britain and France "had been the best of enemies, 
but under the altered conditions of the nineteenth century they 
began a cautious friendship and collaboration in many ways; and 
in the twentieth century the blood of Englishmen and of the 
Frenchmen has flowed in a common cause of many battlefields. 
During this period Germany and not France threatened to upset 
the balance in Europe."® 

This 'guiding principle of historic British foreign policy' has 

itsclassicrepresenlationintheMemorandumofSirEyrcCrowthat 

inter alia said : 'The first interest of all countries is the preservation 
of national independence.... History shows that the danger 
threatening the independence of this or that nation has generally 
risen, at least in part, out of the momentary predominance of a 
neighbouring State, at once militarily powerful, economically 
efficient, and ambitious to extend its frontier or, spread its influ- 
ence, the danger being directly proportionate to the degree of its 
power and efficiency, and to the spontaneity or 'inevitablencss' of 
its ambitions. The only check of the abuse of political predomi- 
nance derived from such a position has always consisted in the 
opposition of any equally formidable rival, or of a combination of 
several countries forming leagues of defence. The equilibrium 
established of such a grouping of forces is technically known as the 
balance of power, and it had become almost a historical truism to 
identify England's secular policy with the maintenance of this 
balance by throwing her weight now in this scale and now in tha t, 
but ever on the side opposed to the political dictatorship of the 
strongest single State or group at a given time."* 

The observance of such a guiding principle in the sphere of 
international politics had ascribed to British foreign policy the 
character of 'splendid isolationism'. It signified a sort of 'no- 
alignmenF or independence of action so that British "would be free 
to commit her power as her interest dictated."^ At the same time, 
it placed her in the most enviable position of being the 'balancer'. 
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'To hold the balance, a state must be flexible and relatively 
powerful. Flexibility is necessary, because it must always be ready 
to throw its weight to the lighter side. It must be strong in order to 
tip the balance."® A cautious pursuance of such a policy placed 
Britain in the position of acting as the holder of the balance in 
Europe rather than as an active participant in European power 
politics. 'This was wholly in keeping with her long-standing 
dualism of approach to continental affairs — that is, her concern in 
theaffairsofEuropeand atthesame timeherdesire to remain aloof 
from them."’ 

It is for this reason that British statesmen took different 
stands at different times that could be identified with different 
alternatives like placing more weight into the side of the scale that 
was sinking, or preventing a state from adding more weight to its 
side of the scale so as to effectuate the maxim that 'none shall grow 
formidable', or that 'none shall resort to war'. Sometimes, it 
assumed the form of a collective security mechanism so that the 
challenge of the predominant power could be met effectively. That 
is, it "involved collective action against such a threat to the security 
of the community as was involved in the disproportionate strength 
of a potential aggressor."’® It also founded itself upon an involun- 
tary acceptance of a given distribution of power as in the peace 
settlementsof 1919 whereby a nation oragroupof nations had been 
obliged to acquiesce after having a defeat in the war." In certain 
situations, it signified commitment to the measures of peace and 
security (like those devised at Locarno in 1925 or at Paris in 1928) 
and rendering support to the machinery of the League of Nations. 
Thus, after the peace ballotof 1935, PrimeMinisterStanley Baldwin 
declared: "The League of Nations remains the sheet-anchor of 
British policy."’^ 

Unfortunately, British statesmen completely forgot the les- 
sons of the past in the late thirties of the present century and 
broughtupon their people so painful an aftermath of folly. The lone 
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voice of a great leader like Churchill went unheeded. As we shall 
see, English government under Stanley Baldwin and Neville 
Chamberlain, in particular, sacrificed the policy of balance of 
power at the altar of appeasement. It did not denounce acts of 
aggression when Japan raped Manchuria, Italy annexed Abyssinia, 
Germany conquered Austria and Czechoslovakia and a military 
juntaseizedpowerinSpainwith the ostensiblesupport of Mussolini 
and Hitler. Ultimately, the will of Churchil had its way. As Prime 
Minister he said in the House of Commons on May 1 3, 1 940: "1 have 
nothing to offer but blood, tears, toil and sweat.... Our policy? It is 
to wage war by land, sea, and air. War with all our might and with 
all the strength God has given us, and to wage war against a 
monstrous tyranny never surpassed in the dark and lamentable 
catalogue of human crime.... Our aim? It is victory,., for without 
victory there is no survival."'^ 

Peace Settlement and After: Britain's Search for Peace, Protection 
and Prosperity 

Britain emerged from the Paris Peace Conference as a satiated as 
well as an unsatiated power in her own ways. As a victor power, 
herstatesmencould achieve much that had been pledged by Lloyd 
George in the 'khaki elections' of 1918. Though Kaiser William II 
(the monarch of Germany) could not be tried and hanged as 
demanded by the English public opinion, it was a no less happy 
development that he left thecountry with the result that Germany 
became a republic. Moreover, German strength could be crushed 
to a great extent so much so that she could not be in a position to 
upset the balance of power on the Continent. But what placed her 
in the position of an unsatiated power was the reaction of France. 
Clemenceau's pleadings could not be set aside to the last extent as 
a result of which France could get much more than appreciated by 
Britain. The suppression of Germany placed France in a position 
that she could upset the balance of power on the Continent. To the 
critics it appeared that Britain "was a victor in name only, for she 
was economically crippled and her allies took the principal spoils. 
To France went the hegemony of the Continent. To the dominions 
went the principal but not very valuable German colonics. To the 
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unscathed Americans and Japanese went tlie preponderance of 
naval power and the markets of the East/'^^ 

Search for peace, protection and prosperity became the goal 
of British foreign policy within the overall framework of the system 
of balance of power. After the conclusion of war, British statesmen 
turned towards what was for them the greatest possible gain of 
victory — an enduring peace that was a condition precedent to the 
enjoyment of political security and economic prosperity. An 
atmosphere of peace alone was conducive to the prospects of trade 
and commerce. 'Teace had long been the supreme objective of 
British Continental policy. Of the things which in the main dictate 
national policies, security and prosperity, only the first was for the 
British Empire a European problem of primary importance; and 
both security and prosperity, in their European phase, turned upon 
peace. Since the real affair of the British was imperial, the trade was 
the life-blood of Empire; J>eace in Europe, as elsewhere, was 


essential to British prosperity."’^ 

Pursuance of the policy of balance of power under these 
conditions, therefore, required that Germany should be crushed 
through the mechanism of peace settlement to a point that she 
could not be a source of menace to the peace of Europe. But it 
should not be done to a point that France were a beneficiary at 
British expense and thereby pose a formidable challenge to the 
position of Britain. Thus, at the close of the First World War, the 
paramount consideration of Lloyd Georgeand Balfour "was to see 
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to it that German/s power to renew the challenge of 1914 was 
abolished; next, Germany had to be made to pay for her war; but, 
finally, extreme care had also to be taken to curb the ambitions of 
Fran^. To that end, the balance of power was to be restored on the 
Continent, as it had been re-established after the Napoleonic 
downfall.... The business of the British statesmanship was to see 
that parity existed not only among the Great Powers individually 
but also between any twocoalitions into which these powers might 
be divided, in order that the danger of any pursuit of hegemony by 
an individual state should be abolished."’* 


With such considerations set on his mind, Lloyd George 
stood as a formidable barrier in the way of Clemenceau. Support 
of Wilson and repeated invocation of his principle of national self- 

determination strengthened the handsof the English Prime Minister. 

For these reasons, France's appetite for security could not be 
satisfied to the desired extent. For instance, the Rhineland could 
not be converted into a separate and sovereign state, nor could it 

beplacedundcrpermanentdcmilitarisation.Thcinterimarrangc- 

ments of having it under an international commission for 15 years 
to bo abolished in a phased manner (in three instalments of five 
years each) was a poor consolation for France. Likewise, in the face 
of British opposition, Germany could not be subjected to heavy 
reparations to the extent Klotz (French Finance Minister) had 
calcula^d. At the instance of Lloyd George, the tangled problem 

oftotalGermanliabihtycouldbelefttobesettledbytheReparation 

Commission. The reason behind it all was that Lloyd George "was 
interested not merely in saving Germany territorially but also in 
insuring her economic recovery. It was to BriHsh interest, to 
European advantage, to world profit, that the Great German 

p^pleshouldbebroughtbackintonormaleconomicand financial 

life and international trade as soon as completely as possible. It 
was, moreewer, the single prcscripHon for peace, because only a 
properous Germany could be a contented nation."'^ 

And yet friendship with a country like France was deemed to 

^ in the Bnbsh naHonal interest. Keeping this important consid- 
^hon m view, Lloyd George signed a treaty of guarantee of 
security (after signing the Treaty of Versailles) whereby Britain 


16. Ibid., p. 269. 

17. Ibid., p. 272. 
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pledged to come to the assistance of France in the event of any 
unprovoked aggression from the side of Germany. It, however, 
proved abortive when the United States Senate rejected the Treaty 
of Versailles and along with that a similar commitment of America 
to France became infructuous. Under these conditions, Britain 
declined to shoulder alone the great responsibility of providing 
security to France against any possible German attack. However, 
in the face of repeated French insistence for some additional 
guarantee of assistance against a possible German aggression, the 
British government at length plucked up courage in January 1 922, 
to offer France a guarantee on approximately the same terms as 
thoseoftheabortivetreatyof 1919.Itcould not satisfy theobstinate 
French Prime Minister (Poincare) who, as a believer in the policy 
of all or nothing, "demanded that the guarantee should be 
supplemented by a military convention defining the precise nature 
of the assistance to be rendered by the British army, and declared 
that failing this, a mere guarantee treaty was worthless to France. 
The British government was not prepared to commit itself so far. 
"It had discharged its debt of honour; and it now abandoned for 
some time to come the apparently hopeless task of satisfying the 
French appetite for security."’® 

It was, therefore, natural for Britain tooppose the contentions 
of Francein thedeliberationsof the Reparation Commission. When 
in 1922 the French delegate could have his jx>int in the meeting of 
the Commission with the support of his Belgian counterpart (that 
the non-paymentofthesecondinstalmentof repara tionbyGermany 
was a proof of deliberate wrong on her part), the British delegate 
felt alone as the American representative was not there to come to 
his rescue. As a result of this, French and Belgian troops occupied 
the Ruhr. The British government denounced this action on the 
plea that it would further cripple the economic position of Ger- 
many and thereby render her incapable of making any payment of 
reparation afterwards. The French statesmen came to realise the 
mistake of their hasty action after a year and then Ruhr had to be 
evacuated. By such an action Britain won the appreciation of 
Germany. Moreover, the role that Britain played in the formulation 


18. E-H.Cztt: International RelalionsbelweentheTwo World Wars.7919-1939 (London: 
MaoniUan, 1952), pp. 29-30. 
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of the Dawes Plan had its more impressive impact upon the 
government of Berlin.’’ 

Itis, therefore, clearthalduring the first fourycarsof thepost- 
warperiod Anglo-French relations remained strained . Theobvious 
reason was that the French leaders adhered to the course of 
obduracy; they "completely refused to make any concession to 
their former allies. Affirming that they knew the Germans bettor 
than did any other nation and that they found them thoroughly 

untrustworthy, they feItunabIetoattemptconciIiation."^‘’Howcver, 

as Britain was the greatest power on the continent, French leaders 
could not take matters to a point of total rupture of relations with 

her. T^ela tions with Britain became one of their major proccu pa tions. 

But even then she (Britain) had to cope not merely with resistance 
in minor matters, but with a complete lack of agreement on what 
was for France the crux of the whole matter, namely, the necessity 
of enforcing the treaties upon Germany and of supplementing the 
guarantees of security through which they contained."^' 

The Chamberlain Era : Policy of the Restoration of Europe 
Since Britain emerged from the war "nevertheless wounded and 
weakened from its most perilousordealofa thousand years,"^^her 
foreign policy-makers endeavoured to "hcallhewoundsofwar.to 
establish better relations all round."” Prime Minister Bonar Law 
looked at the American defection with great anxiety and he sent 
Stanley Baldwin to Washington D.C., to negotiate a settlement of 
the British war debts, incurred very largely on account of other 
nations. In February 1924, the Labour government under Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald surprised his critics by according de 
jure recognition to the Communist regime of Russia. Just three 
months after, he convened a conference in London having as its 
object the conclusion of treaties for settlement of outstanding loan 


19. See Reginald Mackenna: Reparationsand Iniernational Debt. International Good- 
will Communique, No. 131, December, 1923, p. 571. 

20. l.C Hannah: Brittsh Foreign Policy (London: Nicholas and Watson l td., 1938), 
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21. ^old Wolfers: brUttinandFrancebetween Two World Wan Con/ZiUme Straiesies 

York: Harcourt Braced Co, 1940) p 17 

22. Schuman, op cit , p. 833. 

23. Hannah, op. dl., p. 197. 
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granted by the British Governmenl.^^ However, progress in the 
direction of improving relations with Russia received a severe 
setback after a short while with the disclosure of the notorious 
'Zinoviev Letter' in October 1924 wherein, as alleged, the President 
of the Comintern (Zinoviev) had advised the British workers to 
stage an armed insurrection in their country after the pattern of 
Lenin. 

The induction of theConservati veGovemment in 1 925 under 
Stanley Baldwin had, therefore, its own effect on the progress of 
British relations with other European countries. The fate of the 
Geneva Protocol (that had sought to fill up certain gaps in the 
Covenant by banning all recourse to an aggressive war, by laying 
down a formula for the detection of anaggressor,and by reiterating 
pacific settlement of international disputes by men of judicial 
adjudication or compulsory arbitration) was sealed when the Tory 
government sought to decline the heavy responsibility that might 
befall on her under the auspices of the League. By doing so i t also 
sought to placate the claim of the Dominions.^ The new Foreign 
Secretary (Austen Chamberlain) formallyannounced in theCouncil 


24. It may be pointed out here that as early as May 1920, a Russian trade 
delegation under M. Krassin had visited England. Though his mission bore 
some fruit in the shape of the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement of March 1 921, 
this did not effect any substantial improvement, since it was unaccompanied 
by de jure recognition, and made no provision for the re-eslablishmeni of that 
credit which the Russians had forfeited by the confiscation of foreign property 
and the repudiation of external debts. The British goverriment at this time was 
fully alive to the necessity of promoting the resumption of international trade, 
and it was due to the action of Mr. Lloyd George at the Cannes Conference of 
January 1922, that Russia was enabled to attend the general Conference which 
succeeded it in Genoa in April of the same year. SeeGathome-Hardy, op. cit., 
pp. 102-3. 

25. One important feature of British foreign policy that should be taken note 
of at this stage is that London could not thoroughly ignore the wishes of the 
governments of the British Dominions. "Of equal significance also is the 
political influence exerted by the Dominions upon British policy. While the 
prestige of Great Britain in European Councils is immeasurably enhanced 
when backed by the United Commonwealth, yet insistence by the Dominions 
that the mother country assume no new responsibilities on the Continent 
enormously accentuates British desire for permanent peace; for it is by no 
means beyond the limit of possibility that if events like those of 1914 should 
again expose the British Empire to thehazards of a European war, refusal of the 
Dominions to repeat theservices and sacrifices of the World War might lead to 
parting of the Hes that bind them to Great Britain. Canada's faUure to offer its 
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of the Leagueof Nations that Britain had decided not to accept it.^" 
However, the new Foreign Secretary earned a name by 

sticking to theconstructivecourse of reconstruction of Europe and 

strengthening the League of Nations without deviating from the 
basic policy of maintaining the balance of power.^" His most 
outstanding achievement found place in the conclusion of Locarno 
agreements in the autumn of 1925. By the Rhineland Treaty, 
Germany's western frontiers (as revised under the Treaty of 
Versailles) were permanently recognised and Britain stood as one 
of the important sureties to see that the momentous agreement 
would not be dishonoured by the unilateral action of Germany. 
Thus, by all means, it "was the most serious commitment under- 
taken by Britain since the war, and it is significant that it led to a 
very great improvement in the international situation. Britain had 
at last found the meansof reconciling the necessity for cooperation 

with her dislikeof formal military commitmentsand it may well be 

that British policy in the future will revert to this Locarno system 
of lirnited guarantees, which incidentally, won the strong approval 
of Viscount Grey. It is now generally recognised that by undertak- 
ing these obligations to France and Germany, Britain was not 
intervening unnecessarily in Conrincntal affairs; she was playing 
her part in the protection of that peace of Western Europe which. 
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full support to the mother country in the dispute with Italy over Ethiopia 
cmphasi^ thibpossibiUty."Simondsand Emcny,op.dl.,p. 266. These writers 
refer to the statement of the Canadian Prime Minister (Mackenzie Kinc) who 
on assuming his office on November 2, 1935 said: 'The Canadian government 
desir« to make it dear that it does not recognise any commiment binding 
Canada to adopt miUtary sanctions (against Italy), and that no such commit- 
ment co^d be made without the prior approval of the Canadian Parliament " 
Ibid., n. 2. 

^instance, an omdal Memorandum cribcising the Geneva ProtiKol said 
Ine fresh emphasis laid upon sanctions, the new occasions discovered from 
their OTployment, the elaboration of military procedure, insensibly suggest 
that the vital business of the League is not so much to promote friendly co- 

operalionand reasoned harmony in the managementof international affairsas 

to preserve peace by organising war and (it may be) war on the largest scale " 
^ Maurice Bruce: British Foreign Policy: Isolation or lnUrT>entum ? (London' 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1938) p. 132. 

27. For instance, on 24 March, 1925, Austen Chamberlain said in the 1 louse of 
^mmons: "All our greatest wars have been fought to prevent one great 
miUtary power dominating Europe, and at the same time dominating the 
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as our survey of previous centuries has shown, is no less a vital 
interest to Britain than it is to France."^ 

What really motivated the British government at this stage? 
Two reasons maybe advanced. First, therealisationthattheinsular 
position of Britain could no longer serve as a bulwark against 
continental attack by sea or air was to have a profound influence 
upon future British strategy. Taking it in his view, Chamberlain 
said: 'The development of aeronautics has further impaired our 
insular security and has given fresh force to the secular principle 
of British policy that the independence of the two countries is a 
British interest, that their frontiers are in fact our frontiers, their 
independence is the condition of our independence, their safety 
inseparable from ourown.... Here, atany rate, we find a permanent 
basis of British policy, recognised and reaffirmed by the guarantee 
we have given in the Treaty of Locarno to the frontiers of Germany 
and her neighbours on the west."” 

Second, the Tory government was deeply interested in im- 
proving the position of Germany so as to improve British commer- 
cial prosfjects. Thus, in the name of yearning for universal peace 
Chamberlain could bring Germany back to the comity of nations 
and that paved the way for her entry into the League of Nations in 
the following year. It was just to put a mask on his real motives that 
the British Foreign Secretary madeasolemn invocation to thecause 
of world peace when he said in the House of Commons on 
November 18, 1925: "I believe that a great work of peace has been 
done. I believe i t, above all, because of the spirit in which i t has been 
engineered. It could not have been done unlessallthegovemments 
and, I will add, all the nations had felt the need to start a new and 
better chapter of international relations, but it could not have been 
done unless this country was prepared to take her sphere in 


28. Maurice Bruce, op. dt., p. 143. It may be noted here that the Locarno Treaty 
signed in 1925 and brought into force in 1926 spcdfically excepted the self- 
governing Dominions and India from the obligations undertaken in these 
instruments by Great Britain on behalf of the British Empire, “unless and unbi 
any of these spedfied communities in the Empire voluntarily adhered, by their 
own act, to the instrument in question. See A.J. Toynbee TTteGmducro/ Britisli 
Empire Foreign Relations since the Peace Settlement (Inndon: Oxford University 
Press, 1928), p. 3. 

29. See Simonds and Emony, op. dt., p. 261. n 2. 
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guaranteeing the settlement so to come/'“ 

The Locarno agreements certainly came as 'the high water- 
mark of European restoration'.^’ But they revealed one more 
important thing. So far it was taken that as the British p)eople were 
insular, they saw Europe only as far as their own immediate 
security was involved and, for this reason, their concern did not 
cross the Rhine. But now Chamberlain widened this perspective. 
He also look into his consideration the case of Germany's eastern 
frontiers. It is true that he supported the case of Germany to the 
extent that she got a seat in the League of Nations. But when the 
issue of filling up the seat of a permanent member in the Council 
(given to the United States but lying vacant owing to American 
abrogation of the Treaty of Versailles) came up, he supported the 
case of Poland. Owing to this Germany could have a newly 
manufactured status of a semi-permanent member of the Council 
in the first instance that was upgraded to full status in 1 926. In 1 928 
Britain signed the Pact of Paris aimed at the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy. 

A critical study of the British foreign policy up to this stage 
suggests that nothing in the post-war history "can be more inter- 
esting or moreilluminating than the Anglo-French battleof policy, 
fought over the prostrate body of Germany, and its ultimate 
results; for in this conflict, triangular at least in its implications, 
there is presented an accurate picture of post-war Europe."^^ At 
Locarno "the wounds of the war were healed, at least in part. 
Unfortunately for Britain, the Dominions could do no more than 
congratulate; they refused to be parlies to the treaty."" Hence, it 
was too rash an observation to offer that under the Foreign 
Secretaryship of Austen Chamberlain, there "has been no British 
policyatall. Britain has not yet been able to decide exactly what her 
role is to be in the changed conditions of the post-War world. 

Formula of No Commitments and No Entanglements: Prelude to 
the Course of Appeasement 

Even after signing the Kellogg-Briand pact aiming at the renuncia- 

30. Sir Austen Chamberlain: Peace in Our Time (London: I'hilip Allan & Co.. 1928), 
p. 102. 

31. Churchill: The Second World War, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

32. Slmonds and Emcny, op. dt., p. 282. 

33. Hannah, op. dt,, p. 201 . 

34. Maurice Bruce, op. dt., p. 147. 
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tion of war as an instrument of national policy, the keynote of 
British foreign policy remained almost the same. A slight change 
occurred with the installation of Labour Government in 1929, 
because Prime Minister MacDonald once again preferred the 
course of improving relations with Soviet Russia and sticking to 
the formula of 'no commitments and no entanglements' that went 
definitely to the detriment of France. The LabourGovemmenttook 
the view that "the true role of Great Britain was not to play the part 
of a 'shining second' to France, but that of an impartial arbiter 
between France and Germany. In a word, British Labour de- 
manded that Great Britain should henceforth occupy the centre of 
the 'teeter' and not always sit heavily on the French end."^ 

When the greateconomicdepression gripped thecountriesof 
the world, including the United States, Britain supported thestand 
of President Hoover of the United States as a result of which his 
'moratorium' came into effect in 1930. Much against the wishes of 
France, Germany cou Id get some reprieve in the paymen tof further 
instalments of reparations as held under the Young Plan of 1929. 
The Manchurian crisis of 1931 afforded a test case. Britain did not 
appreciate the course of shouldering all responsibility alone 
contained in the Covenant of the League of Nations. The problem 
of enforcing actions against an aggressor like Japan "presented 
such difficulties that the reluctance of the Great Powers to resort to 
such length became increasingly apparent, and the Japanese were 
encou raged accordingly. Of the three p>owers principally interested 
in the Pacific, neither Russia nor the United States were members 
of the League, and it appeared that thebruntof any navaloperations 
required would fall exclusively upon Great Britain."^ 

Similarly, on the issue of disarmament, Britain incurred the 
displeasure of France by affirming the idea of comparable reduc- 
tion of armaments of all nations and along with that application of 
this principle to the case of Germany. In a statement given in the 
House of Commons on July 29, 1934, Baldwin reiterated: "Because 
of our commitments under the Covenant of the League and the 
Locarno Treaty, the many symptoms of unrest in Europe and 
elsewhere and the failure of other governments to follow our 
example by comparable reductions, we have for some time felt that 


35. Simonds and Emeny, op. cit., p. 277. 
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the lime has come when the possibility of keeping our armaments 
at the present level must be reconsidered in the absence of compa- 
rable reduction by other powers."’^ While referring to the case of 
Germany, L.S. Amery, former Colonial Minister, said: "The first 
condition of European p>eace today is the frank acknowledgement 
that Germany's armaments are now her own affair and nobody 
esle's."“ 

Such a soft view towards German rearmament found its 
culmination in the Anglo-German naval treaty effected by exchange 
of notes on June 18, 1935. It provided that the total German naval 
tonnage would never exceed 35 per cent of that of the British 
Commonwealth. This percentage was also accepted 'in principle' 
as applying to the various categories of vessels individually, with 
the exception of submarines. The German submarine tonnage 
could equal 45 per cent of that of the British. But in the event of a 
situation which in their opinion made it necessary, the German 
government could increase this tonnage to equal that of the British 
Commonwealth. It was natural that to the French this bilateral 
treaty "seemed both a stupid and a perfidious betrayal of the 
'Stresa Front' in the face of a common enemy. Once more, the 
British had allowed Germany to drive a wedge between the two 
powers that, indeed, could ensure the peace and stability of 
Europe. But the British at this time had no intention of undertaking 
the involved and onerous duries of policing the ConHnent in the 

interest of the status ijMO."” . . 

So far as the attitude of British government towards the 

League of Nations isconcemed, we find that right from the time of 
its inception, its statesmen preferred to avoid every occasion of 
shouldering the great responsibility alone embodied in the doc- 
trine of collective security.*" It is for this reason that all serious 
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The Nfty Vork Times, July 20, 1934. 

7heforu«rd/tez;ieu;(l935).p.71.AsearlyasonjuIy24,192yiscounlGrcy^ 

the House of Lords that "you cannot make control of a great nation s 
armaments permanent in that way, and sooner or later, unless there be ^me 
reduction of armaments in other countnos, you will find >t impossible to 
prevent Germany from beginning again to increase her armaments. See 

Arnold Wolfers, op. cit., p. 41. 

SImondsand Emeny, op. cil., p. 281, . 

A critic of this subject like Prof. 1 1- Kanlorowic/. in his book The Spint of Hniish 
Policy madca comment in 1929: "It was touching to see the fervour with which 
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efforts of France went in vain. However^ as France sought to 
strengthen the League as much as possible and for that reason her 
statesmen played a leading role, the first international organisation 
was looked at by the British as an institution meant mainly for the 
benefit of France. Among the British people the League steadily 
lost its popular favour in confidence inasmuch as it came increas- 
ingly to be identified as an instrument of French diplomacy rather 
than as a mechanism of international accommodation and collabo- 
ration. 

Thus, half-hearted remained the role of the British delegates 
in the League of Nations until the Abyssinian crisis exploded in 
1935 that threatened British interests in Africa and in the Mediter- 
ranean. Now the British statesmen strongly espoused the principle 
of collective security.^' Anthony Eden (Minister for the League 
Affairs) denounced the action of Italy and vigorously pleaded for 
theimposition of economic, political and military sanctionsagainst 
the aggressor. It was quite surprising to see that while Britain had 
not espoused the same point when Japan had raped Manchuria, 
she did in so clear-cut terms now for no other reason than to fight 
for the sakeof herown interests. But this time, it was, however, the 
French "who held outa policy of conciliation rather than coercion, 
for their interests were only remotely affected."^^ 

The Abyssinian crisis created a peculiar situation. The friction 
arising out of the disagreement between Britain and France on the 
role of the League in implementing the measures of 'collective 
security' against an aggressor was removed by the adoption of 


these (English) people believed in the ideals of the League of Nations, and to 
Viltness their total ’gnorance of the fact that England stands alone within a 
Europe that is supposed to benefit by this faith." Cited in Bruce, op. cit., p. 136. 

41. It shall be worthwhile to say at this stage that such a change in the British 
foreign policy towards the League was a result of the changed public opinion. 
In 1934-35, the British League of Nations Union, under Lord Robert Cedi, 
conducted a National Peace Ballot in which no less than 1 1,500,000 votes were 
cast, giving an overwhelming majority for support of the League and disarma- 
ment and a heavy majority was in favour of military and economic sanctions 
against aggressors. Accepting this result as an accurate index of the national 
public opinion, Baldwin declared: 'The League of Nations will remain as 
before the keystone of British policy.... We shall continue to do ail in our power 
to uphold the Covenant.... There will be no wavering." See Schuman, op.dl., 
p. 839. 

42. Simonds and Emeny, op. dt., p. 286. 
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common policy towards Italy. It was reflected first in the gradual 
abandonment of 'sanctions' and then in the conclusion of Anglo- 
Italian and Franco-Italian Agreements of 1938. The resort to ap- 
peasement stood asa bond between Britain and France that had its 
manifestation in the form of the notorious Hoare-Laval Plan of 
1936. Avoidance of war at any cost resulted in pursuance of the 
course of appeasement and, during the period of next three years, 
it appeared to all that the European policies of Britain and France 
"were again almost identical. They aimed at postponing war at the 
cost of a series of concessions to Axis countries."^^ 

A critical study of the British foreign policy up to this period, 
therefore, shows that Anglo-French standpoints could not have a 
harmonious reconciliation on account of divergent national inter- 
ests. "Britain never showed her willingness to share the Continen- 
tal commitments of France. The idea of a Europe dominated by an 
alliance under French leadership and directed explicitly against 
Germany seemed completely out of harmony with the tradition of 
British policy. This difference was revealed in many ways but 
especiallyinthedifferentattitudesadoptcd respectively by Britain 

and France towards the League of Nations. Up to 1 938 the British 
view of the League emphasised its |X)lentialitiesas an instrument 
of conciliation rather than its function as an organisation for the 
forcible maintenance of law. Its task was conceived to be the 
defence of an existing order against law-breakers. Thus, repeated 
French proposals designed to give the League the backing of 
effective military force excited strong suspicion in this country and 
invited the criticism that France wished to use the League exclu- 
sively as an instrument of French policy."*^ 

Resort to the Course of Retreat and Compromise : Bases and 
Ramifications of Appeasement Policy 

The host of uneasy, fleeting and contradictory affirmations enter- 
tained and professed by the policy-makers of London and Paris in 
the 1930s, particularly after 1934, give a reflection of their serious 
embarrassment on various counts ranging from abhorrence of war 
to the destruction of Communist and Fascist powers. Different 


43. France sniBntom, A Report by Chatham House Study Group (London; Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1945), p. 22. 
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ramificarions of such a policy like those of serious yearning for 
world peace, reassertion of national self-respect and exasperation 
with any one trying to probe the mass of emotional pretence and 
questionable reasoning were the offshoots of the same policy of 
retreat and compromise. These basic jx)ints determined British 
foreign policy not only towards friends (like France, the United 
Slates and the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions) but also towards the foes havinga dictatorial system whether 
of the left (like the USSR) or of the right (like Japan, Italy and 
Germany). 

Let us now examine the bases or determining factors and 
ramifications of the policy of app>easement. These were: 

1. Internal VJeakness 

In fact, the gradual erosion of the genuine norms of the fX)licy of 
balance of power and rather their supplementation with the 
counter-productive consequences of appeasement was a definite 
offshoot of the conditions after the First World War. Britain 
emerged from the war like a victor with a shattered economy. Her 
rulers knew it well that they did not have the same resources that 
had placed their country in the position of a super-power for the 
last few hundred years. This realisation informed them to follow 
the lead of the United States. But after the rejection of theTreaty of 
Versailles by America, British statesmen trembled at the thought 
of shouldering any major responsibility alone either for the secu- 
rity of France or for the maintenance of the system of collective 
security under the auspices of the League of Nations. Some of the 
Dominions also adopted a discouraging attitude. Restoration of 
economic and military strength remained the standing consider- 
ation. I t required ample time. It is for this reason that Britain sought 
to improve her commercial relations by supporting the resurgence 
of the Germany much against the wishes of France. The Labour 
leaders went to the length of improving economic relations with 
Soviet Russia much against the wishes of their Tory counterparts. 
Appreciable progress could be achieved in this direction, but 
deficiency in the sphere of military strength continued. Prime 
Ministers like Baldwin and Chamberlain well took into their 
account this fact and, just to pul a mask on it, they clamoured for 
world peace until they had to accept the course of war as a matter 
of Hobson's choice. It is, therefore, aptly commented: "The policy 
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of appeasement, while it was partly based on a sincere belief that 
a permanent basis could be built upon peace, was also formulated 
on the realisation that Britain's defence programme due to its 
tradition in getting started, would not come to harvest until 1939. 
Munich was to be the price she had to pay for this year of grace. 

2. Fear of Communism 

Thesuccessof Bolshevism in Russia in 191 7 created a great menace 
for the capitalist class. The activiticsofthcCominlcrn were looked 
at with great apprehension. It is for this reason that the Labour 
Government had to go after the disclosure of the Zinoviev letter in 
November 1925. The Tory leaders desired the end of the Commu- 
nist system. When they took note of the fact that Fascism could 
serve this purpose, they supported the dictators of Japan, Italy and 
Germany. If world revolutionary communism was the gravest of 
menaces to the British ruling classes and to the integrity of the 
Empire and if the Fascist Triplicc (Japan, Italy and Germany) 
promised to hold the menace in check, Britain could well afford to 
boycott the USSR and lend comfort to Hitler, Hirohito and 
Mussolini.^One may ask that Fascism could also become a danger 
to the British power. But itsexplanation is that it was a lesser evd. 
"If the Triplice should attack and conquer the Soviet Union, it 
might, to be sure, become a danger to the Empire. But this danger 
was envisaged as negligible by comparison with the danger to the 
Empire of any extension of Communism beyond the Soviet fron- 
tiers or any major enhancement of the power of the Soviet State, 
hence, the wisdom of appeasement."^^ 


45. J.F.Konnedy: Why S/fpl?(London:Sjdgwickand Jackson, 1940), p, 148. 

46. Sec Viscount D'Abernon: The Diary of an Ambassador: Versailles lo Rapallo. 7 920- 
22 (New York: Doubleday, 1929), pp. 21-22. The bourgeois class appreciated 
rise of Fascism as an antidote lo the spectre of Communism. Cj.L. Mosse makes 
an apt observation; "Fascism shared throughout Europe and its various forms 
shaicd common elements deriving from a commonly fell need lo transcend a 
banal bourgeois world." The Crises of German Ideology: Inlellectual Ongms of the 
Third Reich (Universal Library, Crossot and Dunlop), p.312. 

47. Schuman, op. dt., p. 836. The typical Tory point of view can be seen in the 
^firmation of the Marquess of Londonderry, Lady Desborough and G.W. 
Price: "Our Foreign Office appears lo condone the associations with Commu- 
nism and Bolshevism through our affiliation with France, while paying but 
little regard to robust attitude of Germany, Italy and japan which whole- 
heartedly condemn Communism and Bolshevism. Bolshevism isa world-wide 
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3. Liquidation of Fascism 

A study of the above factor should be made with this important 
consideration in nund that while Britain desired destruction of the 
Communism of Russia with the force of Fascism, she also desired 
liquidation of Fascism inasmuch as it was theenemy of democracy 
and constitutionalism. Let the two fight and destroy themselves so 
that liberalism is preserved, was the basic consideration of British 
statesmen. They worked on this presumption that ultinaately the 
Fascists of Japan, Italy and Germany and lately of Spain would 
destroy themselves in a bid to remove Communism from the 
world. Thus, Schuman is jusHfied in holding: 'This policy which 
was clearly suicidal in its consequences and apparently mad or 
muddled in its motivation, was not primarily a product of popular 
isolationism or pacifism, although these sentiments won public 
support for a programme which otherwise might have been 
repudiated . The Tory line had a logic of its own in Realpolitik, albeit 
one seldom acknowledged. That logic presupposed that the great 
protagonists of the future would bejapan and the USSR in Asia and 
the Reich and the USSR in Europe. If these powers were likely to 
checkmate one another and ultimately engage in a death grapple, 
Britain could well afford to stand aloof and to protect itself from 
involvement by pressing France to abandon the Allies which stood 
in the way of the German TDrive to the East".^ 

4. Anglo-French Differences 

The fact of differences between the views of English and French 
statesmen had its own impact on resort to the course of appease- 
ment. We have already seen that while France desired to crush 
Germany to the last possible extent, Britain wanted to weaken 
Germany up to a point only. That is, while France was interested 
in total suppression of Germany that would be a source of her 
security for ever, Britain apprehended that the materialisation of 
the French plan would be a source of upsetting the balance of 
power. "A weak Germany would bean open invitation tocommu- 

doclrine which aims at the internal disruption of all modem systems of 
government with thcultimateobjector whalis termed World Revolution. That 
Germany, Italy and Japan condemn Bolshevism is an attitudeof mind which is 
not properly appreciated in this country... The anti-Communisl platform was 
(and still is) invaluable." Ourselves and Cemumy (1938), p. 129. 

48. Schuman, op. dt., p. 836. 
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nist expansion; a reasonably strong Germany would strike an all- 
round balance of power in Europe by working as a bul wark against 
Russia and by counteracting the hegemony ofFrance/'^’Curiously, 
the undercurrent of differences continued even after the establish- 
ment of Anglo-French reconciliation in the period following the 
Italo- Abyssinian war. A shrewd leader like Hitler could grasp the 
reality of the situation. In a bid to cash capital out of it, he took 
matters to a point that Britain and France had to give up the course 
of appeasement and eventually take up arms against their pam- 
pered child, surprisingly with the collaboration of the Communist 
Russia. It is, therefore, convincingly remarked: "From 1919 to 1933 
the French policies largely prevailed and this brought Hitler to 
power, from 1933 to 1939 the British policies dominated and this 
brought the world to a war. Jv n as Hitler paralysed all possible 
opposition by seizing upon the Western fear of communism, 
similarly he made full capital out of the Anglo-French differences. 
Just asGermany's object was to isolate the Soviet Union by gaining 
Anglo-French goodwill, similarly it was her object to isolate France 
by gaining Britain's good will. 

5. War Phobia 

Above all, there was the fear of war that haunted the minds of 
British and French statesmen. Purchasing of peace at any price 
fc^ecame their motto. So unshakeable was the obsession of Neville 
Chamberlain for the avoidance of war that he was called 'a go- 
getter for peace'. It afforded him a pretext for justifying his action 
at the Munich meet that came as the climax of the policy of retreat 
and compromise and ascribed to him the title of being the 'king of 
appeasement. In justification of it, in the House of Commons on 
November 11, 1938, he said: "I feel all the more convinced of the 
soundness of this policy, because I believe that the influence which 
this country can exert for peace is more powerful than that of any 
other that I can think of."®' In January 1939, he reiterated: "War 
today is so terrible in its effects on those who take part in it, no 

M.G. Gupla: Inlemalional Relatums since 1919 (Allahabad: Chaitanya Publish- 

House, 1969). HI Ed , p. 245. 

50- Ibid., p. 246 

51 Neville Chamberlain; In Search of Peace (New ^otV.:G.\\ Putnam's Sons, 1939), 

P 232. 
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matter what the ultimate outcome may be; it brings so much loss 
and suffering even to the bystanders that it ought never to be 
allowed to begin unless every practicable and honourable step has 
been taken to prevent it. This has been the view of the Government 
from the beginning and the Munich Agreement, though it is the 
most important illustration of its practical working was only an 
incident in a consistent unwavering policy of peace."“ 

It may, however, be emphasised by way of drawing an 
inference from what we have said above that British statesmen 
took conflicting stands in different situations for the sake of 
maintaining the balance of power or bringing about a situation 
conducive to the protection and promotion of the political and 
economic interests of their country. It isa different matter that they 
miserably failed inestablishingaprop>erand workable reconciliation 
between divergent stands that ultimately revealed shocking fail- 
ure of the basic touchstone of their foreign policy. Matters reached 
such a point after 1938 that every attempt to avoid a war led to its 
advent without fail. A critic like Norman Angell noted his impression 
in these words: "Peace will notcomebysporadic, partial, piecemeal 
refusals to fight about anything at all; by refusing to be moved by 
any measures or any horror. Nor will it come by arousing in panic 
without knowing to what end. It will come when men are clearer 
to what Right is, and decide that their force shall be the instrument 
of naught else but that purpose. There is no refuge but in the 
maintenance of thatpurpose.Tosurrenderit,tobargainitawayfor 
a momentary immunity from the violence of those who would 
destroy it, is, in the end, to destroy ourselves."®^ 

Appeasement in Practice: Britain’s Dealing with Japan, Italy and 

Germany 

The policy of appeasement, as resorted toby the Tory statesmen of 
Britain, showed that its justification was sought in different direc- 
tions ranging from those of sympathy and despondency to those 
of observance of the principle of equality of all nations in matters 
ofrearmamentand an honest invocation of the principleof national 
self-determination. It shall, therefore, be worthwhile to make a 


52. Ibid., p. 251. 

53. AngcIl; Peace with the Dictators! (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1938), p. 328. 
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brief study of Britain's dealings with the totalitarian systems of 
Japan, Italy and Germany. In this direction, a critical student of 
British foreign policy may come across a very large number of self- 
contradictory situations that smack of utter hollowness of the 
British Foreign Office and leave an impression that, during the 
phaseofcrucifi cation of peace, British government had mortgaged 

itself to the dictate of the great dictators, particularly the Fuhrerof 
Germany.^ 


Britain and Japan 

Since the story of appeasement policy is integrally connected with 
the aggressive conduct of the Axis powers. Ictus first of all refer to 
the case of Japan. The ruling British class fondly remained under 
the impression that the collapse of the power of 'the land of rising 
sun' would open the way for Russian hegemony over China, Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria. For the sakeof the protection of British 
commercial interests a strong Japan could neutralise the force of 
growing nationalism in China that was working against foreign 
dominance. In addition to this all, it was also taken into consider- 
ation by the British statesmen that a war against Japan would entail 
very heavy burden on their exchequer. For these reasons, "the task 
of checking by force a Great Power like Japan at the other side of 
the world was an experiment and a risk that Britain would very 
properly have hesitated to undertake, even if she had been at the 


4. Two outstanding instances may be referred to at this stage. First, despite his 
knowledge of the fact that Hitler’s Foreign Minister (Ribbentrop) appointed on 
February 4. 1938, had anti-British convictions, on February 20, 1938, Chamber- 

Foreign Secretary (Eden) who was widely known for hisanti- 
Fasdst orientations. Second, when on January 13, 1938, 1’rc*sident KcxKevelt of 
Ihe United States made a proposal of calling a conference of neutral nations to 
prepare a set of principles that should govern international relations (ostensi- 
Wy an attempt for the creation of a force to fight for the maintenance of 
wUecdvesccuri ty system with American cooperation), Chamberlain could not 
oresee the long-range implications of the move. He declined the historic offer, 
‘went to the definite gain of the dictators of Italy and Germany. On this point 
^chill makes a comment: "That Mr. Chamberlain with his limited outlook 
^®*P^pnce of the European sense, should have possessed the self- 
s idency to waivea way the proffered hand stretched out across the Atlantic 
^ves one, even at this date, breathless with amazement." The Second World 
War Vol. 1, p. 199. 
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height of her military and economic security."^ 

For such reasons, Japan's action of conquering Manchuria 
went unchecked by a great protector of the collective security 
system like Britain in spite of the fact that the Lytton Committee 
(appx)inled by the League to investigate the matter) had frankly 
declared Japan as an aggressor and subsequently the League 
Assembly without dissent indicted Japan of aggression as defined 
in the Covenant of the League and the Nine-Power Treaty signed 
at Washington in 1922. Eventually the British government recog- 
nised the act of Japanese aggression when a mission of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, and an official mission under the leader- 
ship of Sir Fredrick Lieth-Ross was sent to Tokyo to conciliate the 
dictators of the Far East. The British press lauded the action of 
Japan.“The business circles thankfully appreciated the role of the 
British delegate (Sir John Simon) in the League Assembly whose 
'wise and moderate' affirmations ruled out the possibility of 
putting an embargo on shipment of arms to Japan inasmuch as it 
would mean ominous interference with British industry. 

The Japanese rulers grasped the weakness of the British 
foreign policy-makersand they tried to exploit it in their own ways. 
Thus, Japan flouted British desire with impunity and her invasion 
of China went on along with humiliation and losses being heaped 
on the British subjects and traders in the Far East. Even when the 
Japanese in August 1937, inflicted physical injuries on the person 
of the British ambassador (Sir Hugh Montgomery Knatchbull- 
Hughesson), the British government did not resent. The invasion 
of the Yangtse valley "extinguished British trade hegemony dating 
back for seventy years. Following the Munich surrender, Japan's 
army overran the Canton Della, sealing it from Hong Kong, and her 
navy seized the Spratly islands off French Indo-China. Gross 


55. Maurice Bnjce, op. cit. A little after L.S. Amery (who had the privilege of being 
the Colonial Minister) recorded his impression thus: "It would be no concern 
of ours... to prevent Japanese expansion in Eastern Siberia." The forward Review 
0935), p. 288. 

56. For instance, it was commented that "Japan, broadly speaking, is the only 
element making for order and good government in the Far East."Mommg Post, 
January 30, 1932. Another pap>cr remarked that Japan's presence in Manchuria 
"has been a benefit to the world." Daily Mail, Novembers, 1931. After a short 
while, it admired that Japan "is rendering good service to the civilisation by 
restoring law and order in Manchuria." Ibid., December 10, 1932. 
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insults were inflicted upon the Europeans by Japanese occupation 
forces in Tientsin, Amoy, and Shanghai and HBM ambassador's 
official motor car was machine-gunned near Nanking."^ 

It well indicates that, despite the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1902 in 1921, Britain thought it expedient to keep 
japan in good humour against the growing menace of Russian 
Communism and Chinese nationalism. The adherence to the 
courseofappeasementforced the British statesmen toacquiescein 
the Japanese declaration of 1934, warning all European powers to 
keep their 'hands off' from China. Rather like a coward and 
dishonest gambler, Britain preferred to enact the drama of the 
conference at Brussels in November 1937, where it was decided to 
goad the USSR tocombat the Japanese aggression in China. But the 
Russian dictator caught the point and he declined to pick up the 
chestnuts ou t of fire for the appeasers of London and the aggressors 
of Tokyo. "In short, working on the false assumption that Japan 
would act as Britain's watchdog in the Far East and would 
amicably settle the division of China with them, the National 
Government of Britain openly backed up japan "as the champion 
against the Soviet Union and even against the United States."^® 

Britain and Italy 

British appeasement policy towards Italy failed to have a consis- 
tent character in view of the fact that in dealing with the dictator 
of Rome, London sometimes showed an attitude of retreat and 
compromise and at other times made some imbecile efforts to 
condemn and check the tide of Fascist aggression. Ever since the 
advent of Fascism in Italy in 1922, British feelings towards the now 
system were of a mixed character. While the business circles 
appreciated the emergence of a dictatorial system as a bulwark 
against the growth of leftism in the country and also as a powerful 
counter-force to the menace of. Communism abroad, they also 
disdained the existence of a system inimical to the principles of 
democracy and constitutionalism. And yet the two never came to 
a loggerhead. While Italy after the peace conference of 1919 
demanded rewards in accordance with the terms of the Secret 


57. Alfred Crofis and Percy Buchanan: A flistory of the Far East (Bombay; Allied 
Pub,, 1950), pp. 393-94. 

58. M.G. Gupta, op. dt., p. 249. 
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Treaty of London of 1915, Britain preferred to honour the moral 
commitment whenever so possible. Above all, the imperialistic 
tone of the foreign policy stood as a cementing factor that found its 
clear manifestation in 1935 when Mussolini made his experiment 
in Ethiopia. "Italian foreign policy regarding Britain had until 1935 
one continuing principle: vulnerability of the peninsula as regards 
the great sea |X)wer compelled deference. In other words, an 
isolationist Britain, postponing to thedistant future any realisation 
of the League ideal, shares imperialism with Fascist Italy, makes no 
trouble for her and finds one in her."” 

Waiting impatiently to realise the plan of Italian irredentism 
since his coming into power in 1922 and feeling much encouraged 
with theBritishattitudeofappeasementfirst towardsjapanduring 
the Manchurian crisis in 1931-32 and then towards Hitler's 
remilitarisationoftheRhineland in 1935,Mussolini now turned "to 
twist the tail of the British Lion."“ He studied with ample appre- 
hension the role of Britain in using the machinery of the League 
against his colonial advancement in Africa. The reason was that 
such an act of Italian aggression was inherent with dangers to 
British position in the Mediterranean, in North Africa and in the 
Middle East. Thus, the British delegate (Sir Anthony Eden) de- 
nounced the action of Italy in harsh terms and managed to influ- 
ence the League Council with the decision of imposing 'sanctions' 
against the aggressor state. One may say that such an action 
amounted to the abandonment of the course of appeasement. But 
later developments spoke otherwise. Since France revealed her 
reluctance to implement the decision of sanctions against Italy, 
Britain preferred to renounce it and take to a different path. The 
decision of sanctions against an aggressor remained unhonoured. 
On January 2, 1937, Britain signed a 'gentlemen's agreement' with 
Italy whereby both agreed that "freedom of entry into, exit from, 
and transit through, the Mediterranean isa vital interest both to the 
different parts of the British Empire and to Italy, and that these 
interests are in no way inconsistent with each other." By this 
agreement, bothdisclaimed "any desire to modify,orsofarasthey 


59. Henry R. Spencer: "Expanding Italy" in Brown, Hodges and Roucek(ed.s),op. 
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are concerned, to see modified the status quo as regards national 
sovereignty of territories in the Mediterranean area."^> 

Actually, this smoothly worded documentdid not in any way 
affect the character of the Anglo-Italian relations. The Duce was 
fully aware of the fact that the declaration did not in any way 
enhance the Italian position, rather it "merely confirmed the status 
quo. Indeed, its ambiguity of phraseology was such that each 
signatory could regard the agreement as a triumph."^ Naturally, 
it forced the Duce todiscover some way outsoas to gain something 
at the cost of British app)eascment. However, he was forced to stop 
and strengthen Italian relations with Britain after Hitler annexed 
Austria in March 1938 with the Reich. It strengthened the position 
of Germany toagrcaterextent.Inabid tocounlcractit, Italy signed 
a new agreement with Britain on April 16, 1938, that went beyond 
the vague terms of the gentlemen's agreement of a year before. 

According to the terms of the new agreement, the signatories 
agreed to exchange information about their respective troop move- 
ments in North African territories, to refrain from airor naval base 
construction in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean without 
notifying it to each other, to respect the sovereignty of and to 

refrain from seeking any favoured position in Saudi Arabia, and to 

banpropaganda injurioustoeachother. Great Britain wasassured 

that Italy would not impede the use of Lake Tsana's water so as to 
interfere with Sudanese irrigation and both parties agreed to 
respect the International Convention of 1888 guaranteeing that the 
Suez Canal would be kept open both in peace and in war. In 
accompanying letters. Great Britain insisted that the agreement 
could not enter into force until the final and satisfactory settlement 
of the Spanish question was found, and in order to encourage Italy 

to comply with this demand, Chamberlain agreed to takestepsat 

Geneva to clear the way for general recogniHon of the Ethiopian 
conquest In turn, an Italian letter gave assurances of respect for 
Spanish independence and a categorical promise to withdraw all 
troops and material at the end of the war.“ 

However, BritishappeascmentpolicytowardsItalyassumcd 

a genuine character after she, in collaboration with Germany, 
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played a decisive role in the Sparush civil war on behalf of the 
military junta under Gen. Franco. Instead of coming to the rescue 
of the legitimate government of Madrid and denouncing the role 
of Franco and his great supporters like Hitler and Mussolini, 
Chamberlain adopt^ thecourseof 'no-interventionMnthedomes- 
tic affairs of Spain. Obviously, it was another guise of appease- 
ment, for the role of the non-intervention committee formed in 
London under the chairmanship of Lord Plymouth indirectly 
strengthened the hands of Fascist powers. It became clear for all to 
see that the appeasers were blinded by the 'delirium tremens of 
Bolshevism gnawing its way into their bank cellars'. Surprisingly, 
Chamberlain took no pains to discourage the rise of Fascism in 
Spain in spite of the fact that he confessed in a letter written to the 
Dutchess of Atholl that "a considerable number of regular Italian 
troops have been in Spain since the early days of the war."^ 

Britain and Germany 

British appeasement policy towards Germany was informed by 
same important considerations now marked with two 
alibis — finding fault with the peace settlement of 1919 and invoca- 
tion of the principle of national self-determination. After the 
emergence of Hitler's despotism in 1934 and his declaration of 
adopting the policy of 'drive to the easP, British leaders and press 
took to the course of appeasement for reasons already given in the 
preceding section of our study. However, with a view to offer a 
plausible justification of their notorious policy, they found alibi in 
the great injustice done to Germany at the time of making treaties 
of peace“ and, at the same time, insincerely honouring the prin- 


64. The Times (London). April 29. 1937. Prof. Schuman makes an observation: 'In 
Rome as in Berlin, it wasobvioustothe tyrant in power that hisambilions could 
be furthered by converting Spain into a fascist ally or a vassal. To threaten 
Gibraltar from Algeceras and Ceuta, to menace French communications from 
the Bcleric Islands, to control the coasts of Spain would enable the Axis to levy 
further blackmail against France and Britain and perhaps automatically to 
destroy them... Mussolini and Hitler assumed correctly that most men of 
Property and Piety in France, Britain and America would be deceived by this 
slogan and would, therefore, acquiesce or even cooperate in the destruction of 
the Spanish Republic." op. dt.. Ill Ed., p. 542. 
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ciple of national self-determination. Along with this, the tradi- 
tional reasons of avoiding war and purchasing peace at any cost 
remained at work. In this direction, we may refer to the crises of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

When Hitler made firstattempttodestroy the independence 
of Austria in 1934, Britain's purpose of checking the Nazi menace 
was served by the action of Italy. Mussolini's formidable opposi- 
tion to the design of Hitler (as the annexation of Austria would 
bring German frontiers close to those of Italy and then create a 
problem for the German majority area of South Tyrol) forced the 
Fuhrer to retrace. But when Mussolini adopted an attitude of 
acquiescence after hisvictoryin Ethiopia and hisdesire to recipro- 
cate for the sympathy of Hitler in his African adventure, consum- 
mation of the Anschluss became a certainty. A clear indication was 
given to Germany that Britain would not resist expansion of the 
Reich to the east when Sir Anthony Eden gave a public statement 
on November 20, 1936: "These British arms will never be used in 
a war of aggression.... They may, and, if the occasion arose, they 
would be used in our defence and in the defence of the territories 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. They may, and, if the 
occasion arose, they would be used in the defence of France and 
Belgium against unprovoked aggression in accordance with our 
existing treaty obligations. In addition, our armaments may be 

used inbringinghclploavicrimofanaggressioninany case where, 

in our judgement, it would be proper under the provisions of the 
Covenant to do so. I use the word 'may' deliberately, since in such 


viewed in this light, the only possible policy was that of appeasement loading 
toa reorganisation satisfactory to Germany." Warner Moss, op, dt.. p. 143. The 
leading English daUy commented; 'It is regrettable that no allowance should 
have been made by a body like the Uague Counal for the spoaal arcum- 
stances in which Germany incurred her obligations. It would have enhanced 
the reputation of the League for impartiality, if one voice at least had been 
raised to rccaU the manner in which this particular treaty (of Versailles) had 
been imposed. Germany signed it literally at the point of bayonet. I htlensm is 
largely a revolt against Versailles, and until this fundamental truth is taken 
fuUy into account there wiU be no real peace in Europe. For the present, no 
doubt, the peace must be kept by a close combination of the powers which, 
satisfied by the war, have no temptation to break it. But it will be a mere uneasy 
truce until their main purpose can be changed from the negative policy of 
organising security against war into the positive policy of negotiating an 
agreed peace." The Times (London), April 17, 1935. 
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an instance there is no automatic obligation to take military 
action."^ On March 3, 1937, Lord Halifax asserted in the House of 
Lords: "... we are unable to define beforehand what might be our 
attitude to hypothetical complication In Central or Eastern Eu- 
rope."^^ 

Thus, the British govemmentindirectly regretted its inability 
to keep the Treaty of St. Germain intact. When Henderson had a 
meeting with Hitler on March 3, 1 938, he discussed several impor- 
tantissueslikedisarmament,questionof Anschluss, and Germany's 

demand for colonies, but he did not like to discourage the ambi- 
tions of the Fuhrer by asserting the stand of his government. When 
the poor and helpless Chancellor of Austria (Schuschnigg) ap- 
pealed to Chamberlain, the latter promptly replied that the British 
government "could not take any responsibility of advising the 
former to takeany courseof action which might expose his country 
to thedangersagainst which His Majesty's Government are unable 
to guarantee protection." It shows that the Austrian crisis found 
the British government "stranded between the abandoned policy 
of collective security and an unachieved settlement with Italy. All 
Chamberlain could do was to make a show of various indignation 
and to submit to an insolentrejoinder that this was an internal affair 
of the Gorman people, and no concern of his."“ 

The Austrian independence was destroyed in March, 1938. 
Soon it was to be followed by the tragedy of Czechoslovakia that 
signified the denouement of the policy of appeasement. Here 
British statesmen invoked the principleof national self-determina- 
tion for the Sudeten Germans and fondly hoped that after the 
annexation of the Sudetenland with the Reich, the danger of war 
would be averted. Implicit herein was the plea of not involving in 
a war of no concern to Britain. Thus, Chamberlain said on Septem- 
ber 27, 1938, that it "was horrible, fantastic, incredible that we 
should be digging trenches and filling gas masks because of a 
quarrel in a far away country among people of whom we know 
nothing. 1 was taken completely by surprise (by Hitler's demand 
for immediate military occupation). I must say that 1 find that 
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attitude unreasonable.... But if wehave to fight, it must be on larger 
issues than that. ..But if I wereconvinced that any nation had made 
up its mind to dominate the world by fear of its force, I should feel 
that it must be resisted."^’ 

The Munich Pact came as the most deplorable instance of 
Chamberlain's notorious policy of appeasement. After signing the 
Munich pact, he proposed a three-term document as a model of 
Anglo-German declaration. It stipulated: 

1. "We are agreed in recognising that the question of Anglo- 
German relations is of the first importance for the two coun- 
tries and for Europe; 

2. "We regard the Agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Convention assymbolic of the desi re of ou r t wo 
peoples never to go to war with one another again; and 

3. "We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may 
concern our twocountries, and wearedctermined tocontinue 
our efforts to remove possible sources of differences and thus 
to contribute to assure the peace of Europ>e."^ 

It went unhonoured by Hitler. However, as we have already 
seen in the preceding chapters, Chamberlain and his collaborator 
of France (Daladier) partitioned Czechoslovakia in a way that the 
German majority area ofSudetenland wasgivenaway toGcrmany. 
More unfortunate is the fact that neither Britain nor France came 
to the rescue of Prague to materialise their assurances when Hitler 
devoured the rump Czechoslovakia after a couple of weeks. 

End of Appeasement Policy: Formation of the 'Peace Front' and 
Inauguration of the 'Stop Hitler Movement' 

The role of Chamberlain and his collaboralor(Daladicr) at the 
Munich meet displayed the height of the policy of surrender to the 
claims of the Nazi gangsters. The dictators of Germany and Italy 
with the help of Britain and France could impose their will. Not 
only this, after the making of the pact, they could force Chamber- 

Schuman, op. dt., p. 842. The leading daily opined that solf-dcicrmination for 
theSudetens "would afford a welcome example of peaceful change... It would 
he a drastic remedy for the present unrest but something drastic may be 
The Times (London), June 6, 1938. 

R-W. Seton-Watson: From Munich to Damtg (London: Methuen it Co , 1939), 111 
^ . p. 106. 
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lain and his craven ally (Daladier) to do the more sinful job of 
follow-up action. The two Prime Ministers then conveyed an 
ultima turn to the government of Prague to honour the terms within 
10 days, or face the consequences themselves. The helpless victim 
had to yield. It well demonstrated the fact that if ever there "was 
a settlement to which the title of 'DictaP — that method against 
which the Germans protested so vigorously at Versailles and 
after — could be appli^, it was the triple and progressive surren- 
der of Berchtesgaden, Godesberg and Munich. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, continued to maintain that this was 'peace by 
agreemenP — if this was so, then words lose meaning."^ 

At last came the day when Chamberlain had to realise the 
folly of his course of appeasement. Afterannexing the Sudetenland 
with the Reich, Hitler devoured the independence of the rump 
Czechoslovakia. Now it became clear to the 'kingof appeasemenP 
that Germany's demands were unsatiable. On March 31, 1939, he 
said in the House of Commons: "In order to make perfectly clear 
the position of H. M. 's Government... I have now to inform the 
House that... in the event of any action which clearly threatened 
Polish independence and which the Polish government accord- 
ingly considered it vital to resist with the national forces, H.M.'s 
Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend the 
Polish government all support in their power."^ 

Henceforth, British government made it clear that German 
attack on Poland would not be tolerated. With a view to check 
further Nazi action, similar assurances were given to Greece and 
Rumania. Thus Britain sought to establish a 'peace fronP with the 
cooperation of anti-Nazi forces. To give vent to such a changed 
policy, Chamberlain said in the House of Commons on 3 April, 
1939: "Therefore, we welcome the cooperation of any country. 


71. Sclon-Walson, op. dt., p. 105. A caricature in the News Chronicle of March 14 
1 938 hi t off the situation well. It represented Germany in the likeness of a wolf s 
head, with the upper or Silesian jawclosing over the western end of Czechoslo- 
vakia from one side, while the Austrian or lower jaw endrded it from the other. 
The Jaws of the German wolf are dosing in' ran the sentence below, and six 
months later the jaws did actually dose and separated the Sudetens from 
Czechoslovakia." See A.J. Grant and H. Temperley: Europe in the Nineteenth and 
Twenieth Centuries (London: Longmans, 19M), VI Ed. p. 516. 

72. Qted in Simonds and Emeny, op. dt., p. 724, n 1. 
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whatever may be its internal system of government, not in aggres- 
sion but in resistance to aggression."^ However, behind such a 
categorical affirmation lay reservations towards honouring the co- 
operation of Soviet Russia. The 'usual mixture of concession and 
hesitation, of endeavour and reluctance', as remarked by L.B. 
Namier, continued with the result that in the changed course of 
commitments and involvements, Britain ignored the hand of 
friendship extended to it by the Soviet Union. Thus, by the middle 
of 1939, the fact "remained, however, that no adequate counter- 
poise to German power in the cast of the Continent had been 
established and these guarantees, which were in the first instance 
unilateral and could not become effectively reciprocal were an 
argument for rather than against securing an alliance with Rus- 

sia."^^ 

In the summer of 1939, Chamoerlain looked like groping m 
the world of confusion so far as requisitioning Russian cooperation 
for the 'slop Hitler movement' wasconcerned. In a statement in the 
House of Commons on 29 June Lord Halifax madeit above board: 
"We have assumed obligationsand arc preparing to assume more, 
with full understanding of their causes and with full understand- 
ing of their consequences. We know that if the security and 
independence of their countries are todisappear, our own security 
and our own independence will be gravely threatened. We know 
that if international law and order is to be preserved, we must be 
prepared to fight in its defence."” At the same lime, an attitude of 
misgivings towards the USSR continued. Asa result of this. Hitler 
could give a shock to the world by entering intoa non-a^rcssion 

pactwith the USSR on24 August. In this way,evenaftcrdiscarding 

the foolish and self-delusive course of appeasement, the British 
government endeavoured to cash more capital out of her commit- 
ments to Poland, Greece, Rumania and other Baltic States rather 

than accepting the offer of Soviet friendship.” 


73. Neville Chamberlain, op. cil.. p 287. 

74. l-><maani/BrHflin,AReporlbyChalhamHouseSludyCroup,p. 

75. H.H.F. Oasler Speeches on loreign Polio/ ty Viscount Halifax (London: Oxford 

Univcrsily Press, 1940), p. 287. . , . 

76. It was reaUy unfortunate on the pari of Chamberlain that instead of under- 
standing the seriousness of the situation and complexity of the Russian offer, 
he took it in a different way. I Ic deputed a junior official of the Foreign Office 
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As a matter of fact, a disillusioned Prime Minister of Britain 
now endeavoured to "rebuild a coalition against the Reich upon 
the ruins of appeasement."^ With an obsession to make correction 
of his serious mistakes, he observed with some anxiety the Japa- 
nese occupation of the Hainan and the Spratly Islands. On April 13, 
following the Italian annexation of Albania, he told the House of 
Commons that he was 'disappointed' and declared that the H .M.'s 
Government was prepared to lend Greece and Rumania all sup- 
port in its power 'in the event of any action being taken which 
clearly threatens the independence of either, and which the Greek 
or Rumanian Government respectively consider it vital to resist 
with their national forces.'^* In his Albert Hall Address on 12 May, 
1939, he forcefully reiterated that 'no more deadly mistakes would 
be made.'^ The truth of such reiterations became evident when 
Britain opposed Germany'sattack on Poland on September 1 , 1 939, 
and soon after declared war on Germany.®' In fine, the conflict 


(Strang) to conduct negotiations with Stalin on such an important matter in 
June, 1939. A grand opportunity was, therefore, lost. A CTilicof this policy like 
Namier observes: "It had been a mistake on the part of the British Government, 
so quick, unstinting, and easy about terms when handing out guarantees to 
second and third-rate powers, to have treated Soviet Russia like a suppliant, 
and to have started off with suggestions which were both ludicrous and 
hunuliating: it was a further mistake to have gone on haggling about every 
concession, which rendered it ungracious and unconvincing; it was a third 
mistake to have sent a junior official to negotiate with Russia and later on, 
servicemen of less standing than him were sent, for instance, to Poland or 
Turkey. Behind it all was a deep, inseparable aversion to Bolshevist Russia such 
as was not shown in dealings with Hitler or Mussolini; and whether it was 
justified or not, it certainly was not conducive to success in very difficult 
negotiations." Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939. pp. 187-88. 

77. Schuman, op. dt., p, 844. 

78. Ibid. When Chamberlain failed in honouring the assuranceof protection given 
to the rump republic of Czechoslovakia after the secession of the Sudetenland, 
and when Hi tier occupied thorestofthecountry, he realised that the invocation 
of the prindple of national self-determination to appease the Nazi dictator was 
a blunder. Thus, when on 16 March 1939, Hitler gave Carpatho-Ukraine to 
1 lungary, the next day Chamberlain questioned; "Is this the last attack upon a 
small Slate,orisit to be followed by others ? Is this, in facl,astepin thcdirection 
of an effort to dominate the world by force ? ... 1 am sure that they mU require 
grave and serous consideration." Ibid., pp. 843-44. 

79. Simonds and Emeny, op. dt., p.726. 

80. See G.J. I lains and R.J.S. rloffman: Origin and Background of Second World War. 
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which Hitler "had willed and which he hoped to localise had now 
become a European war."*' 

Concluding Observations 

A detailed account of British foreign policy and diplomacy, 
as contained in the preceding sections, leaves these important 
impressions: 

1 . British statesmen adhered to the pursuance of the policy of 
balance of power which unfortunately took a wrong turn after 
1930. Thus, while they achieved success in putting a check on the 
growing power of France by giving doses of strength to the weak 
power of Germany, they certainly failed in putting a check on the 
imperialistic ambitions of their pampered child after it developed 
into a man. The traditional norms of their foreign policy were 
sacrificed at the altar of sheer expediency. Conflicting threads were 
sought to be interwoven just for the sake of appeasing the aggres- 
sors with a view to have their eventual confrontation with the 
demon of Communism and that might lead to the destniction to 
both. Misgivings towards the motives of the USSR continued so 
much so that her offer of friendship was not happily reciprocated 
in June 1939. It afforded a good chance for Hitler to neutralise the 
power of Russia in his search for capturing Poland. It also illus- 
trated the bold fact that "only sheer infatuation with appeasement 
at almost any price can explain the cold-shouldering of Russian 
offers of help when things were already on the eve of war, even if 
that helphad amounted tonomorethansendingaeroplanes to help 
the Czechs and holding back the Poles. 

2. As the Tory statesmen remained in power for most of the 
time during the inter-war period, protection and promotion of 
British commercial interests haunted theirmind. They deliberately 
surrendered political dominance in exchange for the trade domi- 
nance of the world, but with the distinct provision that no other 
nation could be allowed to exercise such a political dominance to 
Britain's disadvantage. It is for this reason that Britain opposed 
France in the meetingsof the Reparation Commission and then her 


■ Ralph Flonely: Modern German History (London: J.M. I>?nl & Sons, 1968), IV Ed , 
p. 387. 

®2. Amcry, op. dl. 
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occupation of the Ruhr. Britain's role in the formulation of the 
Dawes Plan of 1924 and of the Young Plan of 1929 was informed 
by similar objectives. Finally, Britain's role behind the declaration 
of the Hoover Moratorium and the closing of the chapter of 
reparations at the Lausanne Conference of 1932 were governed by 
the consideration of helping Germany in a way that the commercial 
interests of the Englishmen could be safeguarded. It had its own 
manifesta tion in the Far East where, instead of checking the growth 
of Japanese imperialism, British statesmen adopted the p)olicy of 
appeasement as a safety-valve to check the pace of Russian Com- 
munism and Chinese nationalism for the sake of British iconomic 
onterests.®^ 

3. After the defection of the United States, Britain did not 
appreciate the proposal of implementing the provisions of collec- 
tive security single-handed. She preferred to declare support for 
the Leagueof Nationsas the comer- stone of her foreign policy. But 
it was all in theory. In practice, British statesmen sought to use the 
first international organisation in their own national interest. 
Whenever the crucial occasion arose, they tried to invoke and 
interpret the provisions of the Covenant in a way that their own 
imperial interests wore served. Thus, Geneva Protocol was 
dishonoured. Thcclause of sanctions was not invoked when Japan 
raped Manchuria. Moreover, while a decision of applying 'sanc- 
tions' against Italy was taken in 1935, nothing could be done in 
practice to show that Britain was not interested in protecting the 
machinery of collective security under the auspices of the League. 
According to official standpoint, the strength of the League was 
that it sought "to import new and much needed element of idealism 
into international affairs," but its main weakness was that it 
attempted "to freeze into immutability the present distribution of 
the earth, in many ways singularly unsatisfactory."*^ 

4. After 1930, British foreign policy maybe criticised for being 
a storehouse of blunders. By appeasing Japan's aggression in 
Manchuria, British statesmen annoyed Russia as well as China; by 
applying sanctions against Italy and then not implementing them 
in a sincere manner, they pushed Mussolini into the lap of Hitler; 
by not opposing the accomplishment of the Anschluss, they 


83. Wamor Moss, op. dt., pp. 129-30. 
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emboldened Hitler tomoveahead with the fX)licy of destroying the 
independence of Austria; by taking to the course of non-interven- 
tion, they cleared the way of Gen. Franco to seize power in Spain 
with the opensupportofMussoliniand Hitlcrand thereby strength- 
ening the Fascist bloc; above all, by making the peace of Munich, 
they gave a proof of their impotence to challenge at all the 
formidable menace of Fascism. The inherent weaknesses of the 
policy of appeasement became vivid after irreparable loss had 
been done to the cause of international peace and security. "The 
tragedy of this policy, however, was with every concession al- 
lowed to the Axis powers Britain allowed the destruction of that 
balance of power which she was traditionally wedded to uphold 
and without which she could not retain that diplomatic initiative 
which was the basis of her world supremacy. The truth is that any 
policy of app>eascmenl, to be successful, presupposes a sound 
balance of power without which appeasement degenerates into 
servility."^ 

Hence, we can not agree with the observation of a protagonist 
of British foreign policy that it "is mysterious — beyond the com- 
prehension of Continentals. The Geneva documents on the origin 
of the World War reveal thatGermany utterly failed to understand 
British policy. Throughout the world Britain's reputation is as bad 
as that of a Pope in the Belfast.... It cannot be denied that Britain 
appears on the European stage as a much bullied old woman 
bewildered by the taunts of upstarts."** 


Hannah, op. at., pp. 187-88. 

85. M.G.Gupla,op. ciL, p 245 In justificalion of the policy of appcasc*nicni a great 
American politician like J.F. Kennedy says: "1 behove Chamberlain was sincere 
in thinking that a general stop had been taken towards healing one of Europe’s 
fever sores. I believe that English public opinion was not sufficiently arousc’d 
to back him in a war. Most people in England felt it's not worth a war to prevent 
the Sudeten Germans from going back to Germany. They failed at that time to 
see the large issue involving the domination of Europe, but though all these 
factors played a p>art in the settlement at Munich .. 1 feel that Munich was 
inevitable on the grounds of lack of armaments alone.. Taking all these factors 
into considerabon the Munich Pact appears in a different light from that of a 
doddering old man being completely taken in. It shows that appeasement did 
have some realism, it was the inevitable result of conditions that permitted no 
other decision." Why I'.ngland Stfpt ?, pp 149-54. 

86. Mo8s,op. cil., p 128 



SOVIET RUSSIA 


Since October Revolution we have been 'defencists' ; we have won 
the right to defend the fatherland. We are not defending secret 
treaties: we tore them up and exposed them to the entire world; we 
are not defending our great Power status — nothing remains of 
Russia but great. Russia--our national interest— since for us the 
in terests of world socialism rank higher than national interests: we 
are defending the socialist fatherland.... 


— V.I. Lenin’ 


While making a study of the foreign policy of Soviet Russia after the 
successful October Revolution of 1917 under the leadership of 
Lenin we find ourselves in a different world. It is said that national 
interest is the basisof the foreign p)olicyofa country. But in thecase 
of Soviet Russia we could see a peculiar blending of the ideology 
of Marxism-Leninism with the vague term of 'national interest so 
much so that one was sought to be forcibly harmonised with the 
other. Allexistingstatesof the world not subscribing to the 'Soviet' 
model were discredited as 'bourgeois' destined to disappear in 
course of time. As such the question of a 'socialist' state having 
permanent relations with the 'bourgeois' states of the world did 
not arise. At the same time, the 'socialist' state was committed to 
contribute its part to the realisation of the goal of international 
socialism. The socialist revolution of a country becamea part of the 
ultimate international socialist order. It is because of this that a 
fundamental change was said to have occurred in the sphere of 


1 . 


Lenin’s speech at the Central Executive Comnaitlee of the Communist party of 
Russia on May 14, 1918, contained in Jane Degras (ed.): Soviet Documents on 
foreign policy, 1917-24 (London; Oxford University Press, 1951). Vol. I, p. 78. 
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foreign policy after the successful socialist revolution in Russia in 
1917.2 

Combination of Ideology and National Interest: Distinctive 
Characteristics of Soviet Foreign Policy 

To say that Russian foreign policy under the great Marxist leaders 
like Lenin and his successors was like the continuation of the old 
Czarist policy is altogether absurd even if we stick to the fact of its 
expansionist or imperialist character. The reason behind it is that 
the new Soviet leaders not only repudiated the line of their 
predecessors, they sought to give a basically new shape to the 
foreign policy of their country by reconciling the premises of 
Marxism with the national interest of the 'fatherland of socialism'. 
Naturally, the canons of expediency and opportunism had their 
way into the formulation of this new policy. As a shrewd inter- 
preter of Marx as well asa competent strategist, Lenin in the name 
of implementing the principlesofscientificsocialism made several 
important modifications in the school of Marx and Engels so much 
so that the new ideology became known by the name of Marxism- 
Leninism. It had its ramifications in national as well as interna- 
tional spheres. In justification of this, Stalin once forcefully as- 
serted: "Marxism as a science cannot stand still, it develops and 
improves.... Marxism does not recognise invariable conclusions 
and formulae obligatory for all epochs and periods."^ 

If so, certain distinctive characteristics of the Soviet foreign 
policy may easily bo earmarked as under: 

1 . The foreign policy of a country is formulated according to 
the interest of the ruling class that is euphemistically described as 
'national interest'. We have already seen in the preceding chapter 
that the nature of the British foreign policy changed with the shift 


2. "For the first bme in the history of mankind there appeared an entirely new 

foreign policy which began to serve not the exploiters, but workers, the 
working class which came to power and represents the interests of the whole 
working people. This could not fail to change, as it did. the nature of foreign 
poUcy, its aims and tasks, the source of its strength and the influence and its 
methods." Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1945 (contributed by I N. Zemskov 1 F 

D ' ^s»^«>yan, M.S. Kapitsa. I.K. Koblyakov. 11. Mints. V I. Popov and 

A.A. Koschin) (Moscow; Progress Publishers, 1980), Vol. I. p. 9. 

Marxism in Linguistics (London: Soviet News. November 

1950), pp. 39-40. 
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in the nature of the class rule. It had its special manifestation in the 
attitude of the British government towards the Soviet Union. 
While the Labour Government accorded de jure recognition to 
Soviet Russia in 1924, the Conservative Government severed 
relations with her in 1925; similarly, what was done by MacDonald 
in 1929 wasreversed by Baldwinafter 1930. Since the workingclass 
got power for the first time in Russia in 191 7, a fundamental change 
in the foreign policy of the country was bound to occur. In a 
technical sense, the foreign policy of a country like Russia came to 
be determined in the final analysis by its social and economic 
system. Thus, Lenin said: "'The economic interests and the eco- 
nomic position of the classes which rule our state lie at the root of 
both our home and foreign policy."^ 

2. Since socialism is the anti-thesis of capitalism, the purpose 

of the foreign policy-makersbecamedenunciation of the bourgeois 

system and assertion of its replacement by the socialist model of 
their own. It is for this reason that the new Russian statesmen 
exposed and condemned the moves of imperialist powers and 
instead championed the cause of world peace and fraternity of the 
international working class. Diplomacy, for this reason, became 
the extension of class struggle in the international sphere. Lenin 
pointed out that "only a thorough and consistent break with the 
capitalists in both home and foreign policy can save our revolution 
and our country, which is gripped in the iron vice of imperialism."® 
It was this kind of break that was made by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution as a result of which "the international policy 
of the working class became a stale policy for the first time in 
history."^ 

3. Since workers know no fatherland and workers of the 
world have to unite for bareaking the chains of slavery existing all 
over the world, it became the mission of the foreign policy-makers 
to denounce the network of imperialism and support struggles for 
national liberation. It also became essential for them to make efforts 
for the successful 'export of revolution'. For this purpose, Lenin 
formed the Third Communist International (Comintern) in 1919. 


4. Lenin: Collected Works (Moscow Progress Publishers, 1965), Vol. 27, p. 36S. 

5. Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 363. 

6. S.P. Sanakoyev and N.I. Kapehenko: Socialism: Foreign Policy in Theory and 
Practice (Moscow; Progress iHiblishers, 1976), p. 26 
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Its statute said that it "has for its purpose the struggle by all 
available means, including armed force. For the overthrow of the 
international bourgeoisie and the creation of an international 
Soviet republic as a transitional stage to the complete abolition of 

the state."^Then,amanifestoissued by its Second Congress of 1920 

added that "the international proletariat will not lay down its 
sword until Soviet Russia has becomea link in the federation of the 
Soviet republics of the world."* 

However, the most perplexing feature of the Russian foreign 
policy finds placein a dexterous combination of the high principles 
of Marxism with the tactical norms of flexibility as sanctioned by 
the strategy of Leninism. Expose secret diplomacy of the 'bour- 
geois states and, at the same time, follow it for its own purpose 
became the most perplexing feature of Soviet diplomacy. The 

preaching of thedoctrine of peaceful co-existence, and, at the same 

lime, working for the subversion of other p)oIitical systems had 
their simultaneous flow. It was on account of this that Russian 
relations with major 'bourgeois' countries of the world like Bri tain, 
France and Germany witnessed rise and fall at successive stages 
during the inter-war period. 

Reference should be made to the role of Comintern at this 
stage. Its programme boldly included; "In view of the fact that the 
USSR is the only fatherland of the international proletariat, the 
principal bulwark of its achievements and the most important 
factor for its international emancipation that international 
proletariat must on its own part facilitate the work of socialist 
construction in the USSR and defend her against the attacks of the 
capitalist powers by all means in its power."’ Shortly after its 

creaHon,itcould be ascertained thatithadalitsdisposal a number 

of information bureaus, special missions and other agencies as 

ojxjrational bases. Besides,theofficialdiplomaticoffices, the trade 

missions in particular were first and foremost used as espionage 
and ablation centres. More astounding is the fact that protests 
regarding the propaganda and other activities of the agents of the 


a. 


^ K^M.T. Florinsky: "Soviet Foreign Policy" in R, A. Goldwin, Gerais Stour/h 
and Ma^in Zciterbaum (eds.): Readings in Russian foreign Policy (New York 
Oxiord University Press, 1959), p. 189. 

(bid. 
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Comintern were usually countered by Moscow with theobservation 
tha t the Soviet government was not responsible for the activities of 
its organs. ‘“Repudiating all this, a critic asserts: 'The of ficial policy 
of the Soviet Government has always been to deny any connection 
between itself and the Third International. The undeniable fact is 
that the Russian Communist Party controls the Soviet government 
and completely dominates the Third International. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find a fairly close correlation between their 
policies."" 

The Great Revolution and After: Phase of War Communism and 
Western Military Intervention 

Certainly, a new epoch opened in the history of Russian foreign 
policy after the establishment of the new regime in November, 
1917."The liquidation of the old order marked the occurrence of 
the "most revolutionary and far-reaching social upheaval of mod- 
ern times, demolishing utterly the existing economic and social 
fabric of Russia and shaking all of Western society to its founda- 
tions.'"^ With their slogan of 'All Power to the Soviets' and Teace, 
Land and Bread', as coined by Lenin, the Bolsheviks secured 
ascendancy in the Soviets and organised the new proletarian 
revolution. On November 7, the provisional government of 
Kerensky was overthrown by the workers of Petrograd and the 
Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets approved the creation of 
a Council of People's Commissars of which Lenin became the 
President. The nextday he proclaimed the T)ecreeof Peace' sa^ng: 
"The Government considers it greatest crime against humanity to 
continue this war for the sake of dividing among the people of 


9. Max Beloff: The Foreign Policy of Sooiet Russia, 1929-1941 (London; Oxford 
University Press, 1947), p. 10. 

10. George von Rauch; A History of Soviet Russia, Translated into EngUshby Peter 
and Anneltec Jacobson (London; Pall Mall Press, 1967), p. 200. 

11. Florinsky, op. dt., p. 189. 

12. We may not fully agree with the observation of an American aitic of the 
Russian foreign policy Uke I.J. Lederer whosays that there "has been a tendency 
by some to think of 1 91 7 as a rigid dividing line in modem Russian history. This 
Nnew in recent years has been modified with regard to intellectual and soaal 
history." Russian Foreign Policy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). 

13. F.L. Schuman; International Politics (New York; Me Graw Hill, 1948), IV Ed., 
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wealthy nations the weaker nationalities which they have con- 
quered, and the Government solemnly declares its determination 
to sign immediately terms of peace which will put an end to this 
war on the conditions, here stated, which are equally just for all 
nationalities without exception."'^ 

In this way, immediately after being in power, Lenin declared 
firm adherence of his government to the path of peace. The new 
regime at once opened peace negotiations with the Central Powers 
(Germany, Austro-Hungarian Empire, Bulgaria and Turkey). When 
the Allied Powers (Britain, France and the United States) refused 
to participate, the Russian government published all secret treaties 
in order to expose their imperialistic war aims. An armistice was 
concluded on the eastern front in the month of December 1917. For 
this sake, Russia signed the most humiliating treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk on March 3, 1918, whereby she on the one part and Central 
Powers on the other declared termination of the state of war 
between them and henceforth resolved to live in peace and friend- 
ship with one another.'® Just two days after, Germany imposed on 
Russia theTreaty of Buftea and Rumania did the sameon 7 May by 
the Treaty of Bucharest. Now Germany got the fertile lands of 
Ukraine, access to oil wells of Azerbaijan and Rumania, and the 
way was opened for the intensification of anti-British activities in 
Iran, Afghanistan and India. 

Naturally, the foreign policy of the new republic led to 
immediate friction with the 'bourgeois' governments like Britain, 
Francoand the Uni ted States. While the Bolsheviks "regarded their 
revolution as but a step towards world revolution of the interna- 
tional proletariat leading to the universal overthrow of capitalism, 
nationalism and imperialism", the bourgeois governments "rc- 


^4. See Dogras, op. dt., p. 2. Meticulous adherence to the pa th of p>eace continued. 
Thus, in an interview, Leon Trotsky (Lenin’s War Minister) affirmed on 
January 2, 1918: "CXir task is dear: we shall continue negotiabons on the basis 
of the prindples proclaimed by the the Russian revolution. Wo shall do all we 
can tobring the rcsultsof these negotiations to the notice of the popular masses 
of all European countries, despite the truly humiliating censorship>s which the 
European governments have imposed on our military and diplomatic a)m. 
munications. Wc do not doubt that the negotiations themselves will make us 
stronger, and the imperialist governments of all countries weaker." Ibid 
p. 28. 

15. How humiliating were the terms of this treaty is evident from the fact that 
hereby Russia oedod to Germany Russian Poland. Lithuania, Courland, Livo- 
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garded the communists as dangerous fanatics, whose subversive 
assault on the existing order must be met by ruthless suppression 
at the hands of the "sane' elements in Russia, i.e. the expropriated 
classes, aided by the outside world."" The command of the allied 
armies drew up plans for armed intervention in Russia. One such 
plan dated 12 November 1918, read in part: "It is essential to 
destroy Bolshevism.... It is also important to obtain a good guaran- 
tee for Russia's debts to the Entente." On 15 Februaiy 1919, 
Britain's War Minister (Winston Churchill) proposed the setting 
up of a special body (called the Allied Council of Russian Affairs) 
that would direct the struggle of the international counter-revolu- 
tion to overthrow Soviet power in Russia.'^ This Council was to 
consider the practical possibilities of joint military action against 
Soviet Russia in which alongside the Entente countries and the 
Russian white guards the troops of the bourgeois states bordering 
on Russia would also take part." 

Such a sinister proposal of Churchill was supported by the 
Commander of the Alli^ troops (Marshal Foch) who outlined a 
scheme for a vast attack on Soviet Russia by the people of Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and others lying in the fringe of Russia 
(like Poles, Czechs and White Russians) all under Allied direction. 
At a meeting of the Allied Supreme War Council, Foch announced : 
"These young troops in themselves not well organised... would, if 
placed under a unique command, yield a total force sufficient to 
subdue the Bolshevik forces and to occupy their territory. If this 
were done, 1919 would see the end of Bolshevism."" Thus, occurred 
the blockade and intervention of the Western powers. It certainly 
put the new regime in a very difficult situation. Taking note of it, 
Lenin said: "We have never been in such a dangerous situation as 


nia, Estonia and the islands of the Moon Sound, while the areas of Kars, 
Aradhan and Baturm were coded to Turkey. Russia also recognised the 
independence of Finland, Ukraine and Georgia and also agreed to pay repara- 
tions to the txincof 120,000,000 marks to Germany. Thus, Russia lost 34% of her 
population, 32% of her agricultural land, 85% of her beet sugar, 54% of her 
industrial undertakings, and 89% of her coal mines. For text of the treaty see 
Degras, op. dt., pp. 50*55. 

16. Schuman, op. dt., p. 867. 

17. Churchill: The World Crisis: The Aftermath (London, 1929), Vol. I, pp. 173-74. 

18. See David Lloyd George: The Truth about the Peace Treaties (London, 1939), 
Vol. I, p, 370. 




^posals for Peace Submitted by Lenin to the Paris Peace Conference on 12 March, 1919 

All existing de facto Governments which have been set up on the territory of the former Russian Empire and 
Finland to remain in full control of the territories which they ocupy at the moment when the armistice became 
effective, except in so far as the Conference may agree upon the transfer of territories until the peoples inhabiting 
the territories controlled by these de facto Governments shall themselves determine to change their governments. 
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. Thecitizensof the Soviet Kepublics of Russia to have the right of free entry into the Allied and Associated countries 
as well as into all countries which have been formed on the territory of former Russian Empire and Finland; also 

thenghtofsojournandcirculationand full security, provided they do not interfcreinthedomeslicpoliticsof these 

countries. ^ 

It IS considered essential by the Soviet Governments that the Allied and Associated Governments shall see to it 
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we are now. The imperialists were busy among themselves, but 
now one group has been wiped out by the Anglo-French-American 
group, which considers its main task to be the extermination of 
world Bolshevism and the strangulation of its main centre, the 
Russian Republic."^® 

But the Allied plan of totally destroying the communist 
regime of Russia could not succeed to the desired extent. An attack 
from all sides by 14 bourgeois states in the form of 'blockade' and 
'intervention' continued for about three years. The reason was that 
great leaders of the Allied bloc had their own differences in this 
regard . For instance, British Prime Minister Lloyd George said that 
the 'mere idea of crushing Bolshevism by a military force is pure 
madness.' Prime Minister Clemenceau of France suggested the 
idea of 'cordon sanitaire'.^’ The result was that after an interlude of 
about three years the blockade and military intervention of Russia 
in which Kolchak, Yudenich and Denikin played a very important 
role failed to achieve the desired purpose. The bourgeois govern- 
ments of the Baltic states did not like to fight for long against Soviet 
Russia; "they waited, temporised, sent delegation, formed com- 
missions, sat in conference, and did so until Yudenich, Kolchak and 
Denikin had been crushed and the Entente defeated in the second 
campaign too."^^ 

Diplomatic hostility of the Allied powers towards the 
Communist regime had itsowneffecton notextendingitanofficial 
invitation to take part in the Paris Peace Conference. Noneof them 
wanted Russian participation. Clemenceau cautioned that "Bol- 
sheviks would convert France and England to Bolshevism." Lloyd 
George simply desired to summon the Russians to Paris 'some- 
what in a way that the Russian Empire summoned chiefs of 


19. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United Stales: The Paris Peace 
Conference, 1919 {Washington, 1943), Vol. IV, p. 122. 

20. Lenin, op. dt, Vol. 28, pp. 160-61. 

21 . Louis Fischer makes it dear that, for practical purposes, the British "had not 
accepted the French cordon sanitaire idea. Iliis, indc^, became the policy of the 
entire western world: help the Russian border states and help the Russian 
whiles fight their battles without foreign troops." The Soviets in WorldA^irs:A 
History of Relations between the Soviet Union and the Rest of the World (L^don: 
Jonathan Cape, 1930), Vol. I, p. 187. 

22. Lenin, op. dt.. Vol. 30, pp. 388-89. 
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outlying tributary states to render an account of their actions."^ 
Wilson prepared a secret plan that was approved by the Council of 
Ten, i.e., by all the Allied and Associate Powers wherein it was 
suggested to divide up Russia among the Russian white guards 
and the bourgeois nationalists of other nations of the former 
Russian Empire. More shocking than this was the fact that the 
Allied Powers sentan invitation to the 'Whiteguard governments' 
tfiat were involved in the game of destroying the Communist 
regime of Lenin by the techniques of armed blockade and military 
intervention. 

In such a situation, Lenin's Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Chicerin) brought this matter to the notice of President Wilson not 
so much with the aim of getting representation in the Peace 
Conference as for driving home the fact that "the absence of an 
answer on our part should not be misinterpreted."^^ It was done to 
defeat the propaganda going on in some Allied countries that the 
Bolsheviks had declined to take part in the work of peace settlement. 
However, finding no reply to such a request, he addressed another 
note to the heads of the governments of Britain, France, United 
States, Italy and Japan on 4 February 1919. It had the same fate. The 
net result of all this was that Wilson deputed his envoy (Bullitt) to 
have some preliminary clarifications from Lenin. Parleys contin- 
ued for some time. It was through Bullitt that Lenin could submit 
his proposals for peace to the Paris Peace Conference on 1 2 March, 
1919. It all went in vain despite the affirmation of Bullitt; "No real 
peace canbe established in Europeor the world, until peaceismade 
with the revolution. This proposal of the Soviet Government 
prcsenlsanopportunityto makepeace with the revolution on a just 
and reasonable basis — perhaps a unique opportunity 

For thesurvivaloftheCommunist regime in themidst of such 
difficult and humiliating situations, Lenin made three important 
steps. First, he adhered to the path of seeking peace at any price. 
Thus, Russia concluded humiliating treaties with the Central 
Powers during the days of First World War. After that she made 


23. See Ray Stanard Baker: Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (London, 1923), 
Vol. I, p. 166. 

24. Soviet Foreign Policy Documents (Moscow, 1958) Vol. II, p. 52. 

25. The Bullitt Mission to Russia, p. 54. Despite the fact that no official invitation was 
sent to the new regime of Russia to represent itself at the Paris Peace Confer- 
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similar proposals to the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Finland soas to weaken their determination to fall into the trap 
of the Allied powers. In order to allay their fears Lenin also 
reiterated the principle of self-determination for all nations and 
nationalities of the world.^Second, he went ahead with the policy 
of thorough collectivisation of national economy what he termed 
'war communism' that was interpreted as his counterpart to 
Walter Rathenau's 'war socialism' in Germany before 1919.^ 
Above all, he set up the Third Communist International in March, 
1919 with its centre at Moscow as a federation of revolutionary 
Communist parties throughout the world. Its chief aim was to 
serve as the general staff of the 'world revolution' that "would 
attack from the rear the bourgeois governments seeking to strangle 
the Russian proletarian dictatorship."^® 

New Economic Policy and 'Defensive Isolationism': Inaugura- 
tion of the Policy of Peaceful Co-Existence 
The First World War ended in 1918 but the Russian civil war came 
to a close in 1920 with the defeat of bourgeois intervention and 
counter-revolution. It marked the termination of a crucial period 
in the history of Soviet Russia. The bourgeois states of the world 
ultimately realised that Soviet Russia could stand up for itself and 
be reckoned with. It also signified the beginning of a new and 
peaceful period — a period of economic rehabilitation and the 


ence, it is a fact that its existence had its own effect on the minds of the peace- 
makers. As Wilson himself revealed on one occasion: "The effect of the Russian 
problem on the Paris (Peace) Conference was profound; Paris cannot be 
understood without Moscow. Without ever beingrepesentod at Paris at all, the 
Bolsheviks and Bolshevism were powerful elements at every turn. Russia 
played a more vital part at Paris than Persia." See Baker, op. dt., Vol. II, p. 64. 

6. Lenin had carefully taken note of the fact that while carrying on political and 
economic blockadeof theSovietstate, the Allied powershad actively drawn up 
plans for a concentric attack on Soviet Russia: Kolchak from the east, Denikin 
from the south, the troops of the interventionists and General Miller from the 
north, and Yudenich, the While Poles and the Baltic bourgeois nationalists 
from the west. Besides, the de facto rrecognition, which followed soon aftcr- 
wyds, of Kolchak s 'government by the USA, Britain, France and Italy pro- 
vided further confirmation of the fact that they were counting on armed 
struggle against Soviet Russia. Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1945, pp. 110-12. 

27. David Thomson: Europe since Napoleon (London: Penguin Books, 1978), p. 584. 

28. Schuman, op. dt., p. 868. 
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creation of technical and economic prerequisites for the build i ng of 
socialism in Soviet Russia. Under these conditions in March 1921, 
Lenin astonished the world by introducing his New Economic 
Policy (NEP) that allowed revival of the capitalist system in 
agriculture and industry at a limited scale in the national and 
signified commitment of the state to the policy of peaceful co- 
existence in the international spheres. In short, the new line of 
Lenin desired all peace-loving states of the world to live in 
friendship and cooperation without undermining other's social, 
economic and political systems. 

It had its special impact in the economic field. When Lenin 
desired international economic cooperation, it came to have its 
natural reconciliation with Iheinterestofotherstatesof the world. 
Thestalesmen of Britain, Germany, France and Italy well took note 
of this new development and they sought to make a bold experi- 
ment in establishing economic relations with a socialist state. The 
British statesmen took the lead in this direction. Already taking 
note of the new development in Russia, Prime Minister Lloyd 

GeorgeandhisgrcatcolleaguesIikeChurchilK War Secretary) and 

Lord Curzon (Foreign Secretary) hounoured the proposal of R. 
Homo (Presidentof the Board of Trade) that "theonly way wcshall 
fight Bolshevism is by trade." A little after, Lloyd George rebutted 
theargumentof his critics by asserting: "I have heard predictions 
about the fall of the Soviet government for the last two years. 
Denikin, Yudenich, Wrangel, all have collapsed, but I can not sec 
any immediate prospect of the collapse of the Soviet Govern- 
ment."” 

As a matter of fact, now economics dominated politics. The 
British bourgeois statesmen thought it expedient to make capital 
out of restoring economic relations with the communist state of 
Russia. Thus, the Anglo-Russian trade agreement of March 1921, 
came into being. It amounted to according de facto recognition to 
the new republic of Russia by the greatest capitalist country of 

Europe. It facilitated the developmentofRussian foreign tradcand 

British industry found new markets in a socialist country. In 
appreciation of it, Lenin said: "The important thing for us is to force 
windows one after another. The agreement with Britain was that 
of a Socialist Republic with a bourgeois state.... The consequences 


29. Somet Foreign Policy, p. 129. 
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have shown that thanks to this agreement we have forced open a 
window of sorts."^ 

The policy of making peace and restoring economic relations 
with other states of the world subscribing to any social, economic 
and political system now moved with great success. In March 1 921 
Russia signed the Treaty of Riga with Poland and (another with 
Ukraine) whereby she ceded Ukrainian and Byelorussian territories 
to Poland so as to offset the danger of further blockade or attack on 
her territory from that side. In April 1922 an important interna- 
tional conference, second only in size to Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence itself, met at Genoa in Italy to form a European 'consortium', 
or a kind of Economic League of Nations, which would undertake 
the restoration of Europe with Russian collaboration. It afforded 
the first occasion for the Russian Foreign Minister (Chicerin) to be 
face to face with his European counterparts. When they demanded 
payment of Russia's debts and compensations to expropriated 
investors as the price of recognition, their bill of $ 13,000,000,000 
was met by a Soviet counter-claim of $ 60,000,000,000 for damage 
done by the Allied and Associated Powers during the period of 
armed blockade and military intervention. "Neither side would 
yield and no general agreement was possible."^’ 

However, the Genoa meet prov^ successful in another way 
to the statesmen of Russia and (Germany. Chicerin and Rathenau 
secretly moved to Rapallo on 16 April, 1921, and there signed a 
treaty — a consortiumof theirown.By Ihisagreementall claimsand 
counter-claims were cancelled and mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations restored. The real significance of this treaty lay in 
the fact that Russo-German rapprochement took place that stood as 
'a source of fear to France.'” It is well observed: "The terms of the 
treaty were unimportant. But its signature was a significant event. 
It secured for the Soviet Union its official recognition by a Great 
Power; and it was the first overt attempt by Germany to break the 
ring which the Versailles Powers had drawn round her. The 


30. Lenin, op. ciL, Vol. 42, p. 289, Already on February 21, 1920, Lenin had 
affirmed: "I know of no reason why a Socialist commonwralth like ours cannot 
do business indefinitely with capitalistic countries. We do not mind taking 
their capitalistic locomotives and farming machinery, so why should they 
mind taking our Sodalislic wheat, flax and platinum." Ibid., p. 177. 

31. Schuman, op. dt., p. S69. 

32. Louis L. Snyder (ed.): Documents on German History (Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1958), p. 402. 
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indignation with which this treaty was greeted by the Allied 

Powers was understandable. But it was the direct consequence of 

their own policy of treating Germany and the Soviet Union as 

inferior countries. The two outcastes naturally joined hands; and 

the Rapallo Treaty established friendly rela tions bet ween them for 
more than ten years."“ 

ThefactofRusso-GermancolIaboration through thistreaty of 

friendshipinformed British leaders to understand therealityofthe 

situaHonandcashadvantageoutofit.^Thus,thcBritishgovcmmcnt 

accorded dejure recogniHon to the Communist state of Russia on 
2 February, 1924. It forced a good number of other bourgeois states 

to follow suit.^The Soviet leadersapprcciatedtheaction of Labour 

Prime Minister MacDonald and, at the same time, described it as 
a matter of necessity for the British government in the light of 
growing labour movement in their country coupled with the 

protection and promotion of theireconomicinteresls.^Thalis, the 
actofaccordingf/e/urerecognitionhadatwo-sidcd effect. If Britain 

recognised Russia in legal terms, it was also recognised by Russia 
in the same way. Thus, Chicerin expressed his reaction : "They need 
dejure recognition as much as we do ... simply because they know 


33 

34 


35. 


36. 


Relations between the Two World Wars (London: Macmillon. 

Strongly opposing the policy of armed blockade and mUitary intervention of 
Russia by the Allied Powers and, at the same time, defending the course of 
rendenng help to Germany to restore her economic position as the condition 
precedent for the impovement of British commcrdal relation, one of the best 
representatives of the British bourgeoisclass noted: us then in our Russian 
^licy not only applaud and imitate the policy of non-intervention which the 
Government of Germany hasannouncod, but, desisting from a blockade which 
IS injonous to our own permanent interests, as weU as illegal, let us encourage 
and assist Germany to take up again her place in Europe as a creator and 
organiser of wealth for her Astern and &ulhern neighbours." Lord J M 
l^ynes: The Economic Consequences of Peace (London; Macmillan, 1920), p. 294, 
Tnc USSR was rccongiscd by Italy on 8 February, by Norway on 1 3 February 

by Austna on 25 February, by Greeceon 8 March, by Sweden on 1 5 March and 
by Denmark on 18 June in 1924. 

For instance, on 29 January 1924, there was a certain impatience among the 
workingclassover delay in theexpected recognition of IheSoviol government 
London workers sent a deputation to the government demanding immediate 
i^rition of the USSR. In its issue of January 1 924, the Labour monthy paper 
^intod out that 'recognition wasexlended, but only under pressure from the 
masses. Soviet Foreign Policy, p. 192. 
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and they feel that Britain itself needs our market, needs our raw 
materials."^^ 

However, it should be borne in mind that behind the facade 


of pursuing the policy of {peaceful co-existence the strategy of 
gradually and secretly infiltratingsocialismin thebourgeoisstates 
continued unabated. The method of Bolshevism "was that of the 


Boig in Peer Gynt, to win without fighting; it was for this reason that 
the Soviet Government had been prepared to offer to Poland, in the 
summer of 1920, far better territorial terms than the Allies at the 


time were contemplating. By thus conciliating rationalistic 
aspirations they hoped to rally to theircause the workersof Poland, 
and thus to bring another countiy within their political orbit and 
it may well be that their object would have been achieved but for 
unexpected success of the Polish army."“ 

In this respect the French occupation of the Ruhr in January 
1923, presented an excellent opportunity for the leaders of the 
Comintern to steer the agitation of the working masses into proper 
channels. At their secret instance, on March 25, a district party 
congress was convened in Essen to chalk out a programme for the 
seizure of local power by the communists. A workers' republic in 
the Rhineland and in the Ruhr was to be the base for which a Red 


Army was to advance on Central Germany and seize power in 
Berlin.^’ Leo Schlageter organised acts of sabotage in theRuhrarea. 
He was arrested and tried by a French court martial and then shot 
on 26 May. Then, the great Bolshevik expert on Germany (Karl 
Radek) honoured his memory as 'a brave soldier in a counter- 
revolution/^ 


The Communists organised military formations and called 
upon factory workers and farm labourers to go on a strike. In the 


37. Ibid., p. 190. 

38. G.M. Galhomo- Hardy: A Short History of International Affairs, 1920-1939 (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1950), IW Ed., pp. 103-04. 

39. Ruth Fischer: Stalin and German Communism: A Study in the Origins of the State 
Pflrfy (Combridge, Mass., 1948), p. 329. 

40. The Cominiem dispatched Karl Radek to Germany to maintain contact with 
the German Communist Party. There "seems a strong probability that a serious 
revolution would, in fact, have broken out in the course of 1923 had not the 
Russian emissary, who regarded such an outbreak as premature, exerted his 
influence to restrain the movement." Gathorne-Hardy, op. dt., 107-08. 
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year 1923 alone more than 1 million dollars were smuggled into 

Germany. DcHnitedatos had been set for thcoutbreakofacommu- 

nist uprising in Germany. The details of the plan were arranged 
during a special session of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International which Zinoviev had convoked in Moscow at 

the end ofSeptember.OnOctoberlO,thecommunists,asplanned, 

formed a government in Saxony; four days later. President Ebert 
ordered the occupation of Saxony and Thuringia by German 
troops. A handful of extremists arose on 22 October in Hamburg. 
Led byE.Thaelmann,thcCommunistsattacked thepolice precinct 


The implementation of the policy of secret infiltration and of 
communism into the bourgeois slates so as to subvert their socio- 
economic systems was looked at with great apprehension by the 
statesmen of Britain. Zinoviev ( the President of the Comintern) 
was quite undeterred in his task of permeating the world with 

Communist principlesand propaganda, by any considerationof its 

reactionsuponRussianprospcrity."«WhiIehcfranklyappreciated 

thero!eofLabourPrimeMinister(MacDonald)as'ofgrcalassistancc 

to me and the Government/ he "yet valued it as an organism in 
w^hose constitutions the red bacillus of Communism might hope- 
fully be injected."^ On one occasion in July 1924, he said at the 
congress of the Cominem: "A Labour Government is the most 
alluring and popular formula for listing the masses in favour of 

^ a A ^ 4 ^ peasant, railwayman 

will first do their revolutionary 'bif. and only afterwards realise 

that this actually is the dictatorship of the proletariat."^ It was on 

account of this that Anglo-Soviet relations witnessed a severe 

setback with theexposureof notorious 'Zinoviev Letter' in October 

1924, that was described by Chicerin on 19 October as "gross 


41. George von Rauch, op. cit . pp. 192-95. On 30Seplembcr. 1923 Trolsky plainly 
uttered: 'We do not hide our sympathies for the German working class in its 
heroic struggle for its liberation. .. We arc entirely on the side of the victims o/ 
rapaaoufl and bloody French imperialism. We are with the German working 

daw with all our soul in itsstruggleagainst foreign and domestic exploitation 

ttu ,at thesame bme. weareentirely for peace." Qled in Louis Fischer op cit 
Vol. 1 , pp. 456-57. ' 

42. Gathome-Hardy, op. cit., p. 105 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid. 
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forgery and an audacious attempt to prevent the development of 
friendly relations between the two countries/'*^ 

'Socialism in One Country': Stalin's Strategy of Offensive 
Isolationism 

An important shift in the Russian diplomacy appeared after the 
passing away of Lenin in January 1924. "To the rank and file of the 
Communists, his tomb in Moscow became a shrine; to the party 
leaders, his passing signalised a struggle for control."^ A war of 
succession ensued. Whilejoseph Stalin led onecamp, theotherwas 
led by Leon Trotsky. "The rival leaders, both of whom professed 
to be ioyal Leninists, expressed anti-thetical viewson several major 
points. Stalin believed capitalism to be so firmly entrenched in the 
West that any effort to bring about its immediate overthrow would 
be futile. He preferred to concentrate on 'socialism inonecountiy 
rather than upon uncertain attempts to dislodge capitalism from 
the West. Trotsky, on the contrary, was intolerant of any let up in 
the world revolutionary movement."^^ In this war of succession, 
ultimately the Stalin line emerged triumphant "The growing 
weight attached to the defensive aspects of Soviet foreign policy 
was reinforced by the final acceptance into the canons of social 
orthodoxy of the hotly disputed doctrine of socialism in one 
country.'"'® 

Soviet regime became more ruthless under the hold of Stalin. 
With the inauguration of the First Five Year Planin 1927, thedegree 

45. IXjgras, op. ciL, p. 472. On 1 OOctober, 1924, the British Foreign Office came into 
possession of a document allegedly representing a letter from Zinoviev to the 
British Communist I’arly. In it the Parly was ordered to go beyond ordinary 
agitation and 'o form special colls in the British army as well as in armament 
factories and munition supply dcp>ots. It said: "In the event of an imminent 
War, one can with the help of the latter and in co-operation with the transport 
workers, paralyse all war preparations of the bourgeoisie, thus transorming 
the imperialist war right from the start into a class war." Finally, steps wore to 
be taken to train millilary sp>eciahsts of the British Red Army. Ruth, op. dt., p. 
561. It may, however be added here that ihoauthcntidty of the Zinoviev Idler 
could nol be proved . An investigation commission set up by the Labour Parly 
arrived at this conclusion. Mowovor, the mischievous element of the Soviet 
foreign policy could not bo ignored that they were interested in supporting 
MacDonald 'as the rope supports the hanged.' George von Rauch, op dt., 

p. 200. 

46. W.C. Langsam: The World Since 1929 (Delhi: Surjeet Publications, 1981), p. 203. 

47. Ibid., p. 204. 

48. Max Beloff, op. dt., pp. 3-4. 
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of liberalisation introduced in the NEP was abolished. A very 
heavy hand was put on all dissident and deviationist elements 
Now the Russian leaders took to the course of openly condemning 
the diplomacy of bourgeois states and their role in maintainine 
peace through the League of Nations. While attacking the Leaeuc 
of Nations on November 23, 1925, Litvinov said in a press infer- 

viewthatit isacovcrforthepreparationof military action for the 

further suppression of small and weak nationaliHcs. To a 
considerabledegree,it isonly a diplomatic house, where the strone 
^wers arrange their business and conduct their mutual accounts 
^hind the back at the expense of the small and weak nations. The 
UbbK, as a state of working masses, cannot take responsibility for 
the League of Nations, which sanctifies the enslavement and 
exploitation of foreign nations. Inspired solely by the desire to 

avoidany complications which mightbreak thegeneral pcacoand 

in particular theprogressof its great work by the internal construe- 

on, and pursuing iis policy of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other nations, the USSR does not feel the slightest desire 
to enter an organisation in which it would have to play the part 

eithcrof hammer or of anvil. ^ 

Likewise, efforts madeby the statesmen of Bri tain and France 
tor the maintenance of peace were looked upon with creat 

wTr-Tm foreign policy-makers. For instance, 

when the Locarno agreements were made i n October 1 925, its news 

in the Kremlin at first caused ample alarm. Speaking at the XIV 

Party Congress in December 1925, Stalin commented that it "was 

pre^ant with a new war in Europe, that it was nothing but a 

continuahon of the Versailles."* The fact that while western 

frontiers of Germany (revised under the Treaty of Versailles) 

touching France and Belgium were recognised permanently and 

touch ng Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and other Baltic states 
were left untouched. It revealed that the great bourgeois 
were intwsted in nothing more than their own defence against a 

understand the long-range motives of the statesmen of Paris and 


49. ^ Degras, op. dt., Vol. 1| (1925-32), p. 65. 

■ Potemkin: History of Diplomacy (Moscow, 1947), Vol. Ill, pp 329 (f. 
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London. At the same time, they noted the fact that Locarno 

agreements "limited the sphere of activity of Soviet foreign diplo- 
macy. It left Russia an approach only to Turkey, Lithuania and in 
part to France. By narrowing the possibilities in the West, it put a 
premium on Bolshevik efforts in Asia."^' 

TheSovictreactiontotheKellogg-Briand pactof Augustl928 

must be studied against this background. Stalin and other Russian 
leaders took strong exception to the fact that the negotiations that 
culminated in the conclusion of a pact for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy had no representation of the 
USSR. It made it above board that the main idea behind the 
conclusion of such a momentous moral declaration was to isolate 
the Soviet Union or to make a covert attempt for its encirclement. 
Thus, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs (Chiccrin) commented: 
"The omission of the Soviet Government from those taking part in 
the negotiations brings us in the first place to the thought that the 
real aims of the initiators of the pact obviously included and 
include the desire to make it a means of isolating the USSR and of 
fighting against it. The negotiations for the conclusion of the pact 
are clearly a constituent part of the policy of encircling the USSR 
which is at the present moment at the centre of the international 
affairs."-'^ Since the lead in this regard was taken by the French 
Foreign Minister (Briand) and since Russian relations with this 
country had not improved, Stalin critically reacted: "The most 
striking representative of the bourgeois movement towards inter- 
vention against the Soviet Union is the bourgeois France of today, 
the fatherland of Pan-Europe, the cradle of the Kellogg Pact, the 

nu)st aggressive and militaristic country among all aggressiveand 

militaristic countries of the world. 

While one could disagree to some extent with the points 
raised by the Russian leaders in regard to the usefulncssof the Pact 
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Louts Fischer, op. dt., Vol. II, p. 612. The Locarno Agreements were hailed by 
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of Paris, this much of their attack was justified that a mere 
declaration for the abandonment of war as an instrument of 
national policy was inadequate in the absence of a commitment to 
disarmament. Thus, Chicerin reacted: 'Our Government notes that 
the Pact already inadequate, is rendered still less valuable by the 
reservations made by France and England, and the right granted 
to all signatories to interpret the pact in the spirit of their own 
national or imperialist policy. In particular, our Government 
would emphasise that the Kellogg Pact is made less valuable in the 
first place by the circumstances that it is not accompanied by 
undertaking in regard todisarmament."^ Andyetthe USSR signed 
the Pact on 6 September, 1928. It gave the Soviet Government "a 
new possibility of forwarding its security policy, and began a new 
era of activity in Sovietdiplomacy."“Assubsequent developments 
showed, after the signing of this Pact, Soviet diplomacy "was once 
more able to resumeits plan for a treaty system in Eastern Europe.^ 
However, the most important achievement of Russian 
diplomacy during the later part of the 'period of pacification' 
(1925-30) wasa steady improvement in her relations with Germany. 
Reference should now be made to the Neutrality Agreement 
signed by the two powers on April 24, 1926. Its preamble said that 
the two (Governments "animated by the desire to do all they can to 
contribute to the maintenance of general peace and convinced that 
the Interests of the peoples of twocountries demand conscientious 
and constant collaboration have come to an agreement to confirm 
the friendly relations existing between them." Its main provisions 
were:®^ 

1 . "The Treaty of Rapallo remains the basis of relations between 
Germany and the USSR. They remain in friendly contact In 
order to settle amicably all questions of a political and eco- 
nomic nature concerning their two countries. 

2. If one of the contracting parties, despite its peaceful altitude, 
should be attacked by a third power or by several third 
powers, the other contracting parties shall observe neutrality 
during the period of the conflict. 


55. Max Bcloff, op. dt, p. 9. 

56. George von Rauch, op. dl., p. 207. 
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3. If in the event of a conflict of the nature foreshadowed in above 
article, occurring at a time when either of the two contracting 
parties is not involved in an armed conflict, a coalition should 
be formed by third parties with a view to imposing economic 
and financial boycott of one of the two contracting parties, the 

othercontractingparty willnotparticipateinsuchacoalition " 

With the conclusion of this treaty, the entire Western world 
was taken aback. But the German Foreign Minister (Stresemann) 
jubilantly said: "This Treaty has nothing sensational in it. An age- 
old friendship unites our two countries."^ 

The conclusion of this treaty should be attributed to the 
successful diplomacy of the Foreign Ministers of Germany and 
Russia who ardently desired to improve the position of their 
countries in the comity of nations in the midst of prevailing 
conditions of Anglo-French hegemony. Both parties sought to 
make capitaloutof itin theirown ways. While Germany cautioned 
the major capitalist powers (like Britain, France and the United 
States) tocome to her help so as tosa ve her from falling into the trap 
of a Communist State,®* the Soviet Union managed to establish its 
foothold in the Central Europe whose results appeared some three 
years after."The East Pact, also known by thename of the Titvinov 
Protocol,' was signed on 9 February 1929 by Poland, USSR, Ruma- 
nia, Estonia and Latvia. (Subsequently it was accepted by Turkey, 
Lithuania and Persia.) It certainly came as a significant success for 
Soviet foreign policy. "It was mainly due to Litvinov's astute 
tactics of a negotiator. For the first time since the revolution, the 


58. Gustav Stresemann: Hi$ Diaries, Letters and Papers, edited and translated from 
German into English by Eric Sutton (London, 1937), pp. 379-80. 

59. Stresemann was widely regarded asa German statesman whowasalsoa good 
European, as the architect of the 'spirit of Locarno' and as the prophet of a new, 
peaceful Germany. The posthumous publication of his Memoirs, however, 
revealed tha t he was a master of p>ower poli tics whose main object "was to bring 
about the restoration of Germany to the status of a major power and who knew 
how to use the weapon of fear of the Soviet Union to bring the Western allies 
to terms." See Snyder, op. cit., p. 4CW. 

60. Even after signing the Neutrality Treaty with Germany, the USSR remained 
somewhat doubtful of the 'spirit of Locarno.' The news of Germany'sentry into 
the League of Nations in September, 1926 was received with equanimity. It was 
only later that Germany's efforts to maintain the middleground between West 
and East were depicted asa deceitful gamein which Germany used its relations 
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nations of Eastern and Central European intermediate zone had 
joined a treaty system which, although originally conceived in the 
West, was put into effect and signed in Moscow. Soon the fear 
would arise that this system would also find its pi vot in Moscow."^' 

Anglo-Soviet relations during this period witnessed a curi- 
ous rise and fall. The act of according de jure recognition to the 
Soviet State in 1924 by the Labour Government received a severe 
setback after the exposure of the 'Zinoviev Letter.' The Conserva- 
tive leaders could thrive on the exploitation of, what Lord Curzon 
said, MacDonald's 'biggest mistake in the world'. The attitude of 
other great Tory leaders remained quite critical in this regard. 
However, as t/c/urc recognition had been given, there was no sense 
in retracing a diplomatic step in this important direction. Thus, 
Baldwin and Asquith defended it in the House of Commons and 
Lord Grey did the same in the House of Lords. Since 1921 the two 
countries were represented by the charge d'affaires, but after the 
conferment of dejure recognition, their status was raised to that of 

ambassadors.ChristianRakovskywasappointedasthefirstRussian 

ambassador to Great Britain. 

Yet the diehard British conservative elements reiterated the 
plea of not going beyond maintaining economic relations wi ih the 
Soviet State. KingGcorgeV ignored the representation of a regime, 
that had killed his cousin Czar Nicholas II, at a social function In 
1927 a Tory Secretary of State for India (Lord Birkenhead) de- 
scribed Bolshevism as 'a serious and strange epidemic'. The police 
madea raid at the London officcof a British-Sovietconeem 'Arcos' 
that yielded substantial material showing it as a regular centre of 

BoIshevikcspionageandsubversivepropagandainEngland.lt led 

to the breakdown of diplomatic relahons, but the deterioratinR 
condition could improve a little after the installation of another 
Labour Government under MacDonald in 1929. It demonstrated 
that "the policy of Great Britain in regard to the Soviet Union 
unfortunately became a shuttlecock of party politics."” 

As a matter of fact, the relations of the USSR with the 
bourgeois' stales of the world improved after the triumph of 


with the Soviet Union as a bargaining object in its dealines 
powers." Sec George von Rauch, op. dt., p. 197 
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Stalinas edict of 'socialism in one country'. The expulsion of the 
arch-protagonist of the world -revolution (Trotsky) and Zinoviev 
in 1927 came as a concrete proof of thee ventual victory of the Stalin 
line. It also illustrated that "the hopes of world-revolution, while 
not formally abandoned, would not in future be allowed to inter- 
fere with the establishment of normal relations between Soviet 
government and capitalist States. The Soviet Union had thus at 
length accepted the fundamental basis of international relations, 
and its full return to theinternational community of sta tes was only 
a matter of time."“The acceptance of the Pact of Paris of 1928 
corroborated the same trend. It now appeared that the "seal to 
Stalin's policy of co-opera tion with the democratic capi talist powers 
of Europe against the Fascist opponents of communism was set."^ 

Strategy of 'United FronP : Facing the Grim Challenge of Fascism 
After 1930 the Soviet statesmen in their usual fashion insisted on 
adhering to the line of interna tional peace.“ However, two momen- 
tous developments occurred that brought about a change in the 
nature of Russian diplomacy. The first was the great economic 
depression that hit the United States badly and forced the Ameri- 
can administration to come to economic terms with the Soviet 
Union. President Hoover preferred to abandon the traditional line 
of Coolidge and Harding.“Now it became apparent to him that it 
was extremely difficult to exclude permanently so tremendous an 
economic area as the Soviet Union from world trade without 
exposing the capitalist economic system itself to certain unwar- 
ranted hardships. Thus, in theearly thirties a resumption of normal 
trade relations and the diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union 
"was increasingly demanded in the United Stales."*^ 


63. Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

64. F.H. Simonds and B. Emeny: The Great Powers in World Politics (New York: 
American Book Company, 1939), p. 337. 

65. For instance, Karl Radek endorsed: “The object of the Soviet Government is to 
save the soil of the first proletarian state from the criminal folly of a new war. 
Tothisond the Soviet Union hasstruggled with the greatest determination and 
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of Soviet Foreign Policy" in Foreign Affairs (Moscow), January, 1934, p. 206. 
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The second event was the rise of Fascism in Germany under 
Hitler. Already in his Mein Kampf he had boldly declared his 
programme of effacing Bolshevism from the world. The suppres- 
sion of the Communist party in Germany in 1933 had come as a 
concrete proof of the ultimate mission of the great Nazi leader. 
Naturally, the peace problem of the USSR was fundamentally 
altered. Instead of hating or condemning the bourgeois systems of 
the world, it was needed that the USSR adhere to the stra tegy of a 
'united front' to face the challenge of Fascism. "To prevent assault 
from Berlin, Moscow must arm in the teeth and find allies. To 
prevent destruction of the Communist movement throughout the 
world, Moscow must co-operate with socialistsand liberals against 
Fascism. The Narkomindcl (Foreign Minister's Office) and the 
Comintern faced the new task realistically. The result "was a 
revolution in Soviet diplomacy and a reorientation of international 
Communism."*^ 

Under these conditions the bourgeois states, feeling afraid of 
a possible German attack, came closer to the USSR. The Franco- 
Soviet Non- Aggression Pact of 29 November 1932, was supple- 
mented with a commercial treaty of 1 1 January 1934. Similar non- 
aggression pacts were signed by theSoviet Union wi th Poland and 
other Baltic states. Closer relations were cultivated with Britain 
and Turkey as well. The Litvinov mission proved eminently 
successful in getting recognition of the USSR by the USA in 1933 as 
a result of which the Soviet Union got a scat in the League of 
Nations in 1934. Now the USSR, more than any other nation, strove 
"to uphold and apply the principle of collective security."'’’' It was 

officially given: "TheSoviet government is entering in to the League 
of Nations in order to support those Powers which will struggle for 
the preservation and consolidation of peace. 


66. In a message to the American Congress on December 6, 1923, the rroMdont 
made it clear that his government did not propose "to enter into re’.itions with 
another regime which refuses to recognise the sanctity of international 
obligations." Soviet-American Relations, 1919-1933. p. 58. 
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However, the great bourgeois powers of Britain, France and 
the United States in the heart of their hearts desired liquidation of 
communism at the cruel hands of Fascism. For this sake, they 
desisted from giving their sincere cooperation to the strategy of 
'United Front' so assiduously pursued by the Soviet Union. They 
condemned the ruthless policy of Stalin in crushing dissidents like 
Radek, Sokolnikov, Yagoda, Kharakhan, Bukharin, Rykov, 
Krestinsky, Piatakov, Serebriakov, Tukhachevsky, Rakovsky, etc. 
The Fascist leaders could well understand the real motives of the 
great 'appeasers' of London, Paris and Washington and they strove 
to exploit the opportunity for their imperialistic aggrandisements. 
Thus came into being an axis of the Caesars of Rome, Berlin and 
Tokyo in 1936 that revealed to the Soviet leaders what the enemies 
of Communism had really desired. As time passed, Britain, France 
and the United States "took thcirown threats less seriously, and the 
Kremlin became less concerned with them. Fascist mouthings of 
'anti-Bolshevism' were intended for ears in London, Paris and 
Washington where they were taken quite seriously — to the ruin of 
Western Powers. Under these conditions,Soviethopesof a 'United 
Front' with the West against the Triplice, and Communist hopesof 
a 'United Front' with socialists and liberals against Fascism, were 
alike doomed to frustration."^ 

The story of 'betrayal' shown by the bourgeois states to the 
USSR during this phase of crisis may be corroborated with a 
passing reference to four important events: 

1. Rape of Manchuria 

When Japan raped Manchuria in 1931 and the great Powers of 
London and France desisted from invoking the provisions of 
collective security in the deliberations of the League of Nations in 
spite of the fact that the Lytton Commission had declared Japan 
guilty of the act of aggression, the USSR thought it expedient to 
denounce the action of Japanese imperialism in very cautious 
terms and, at the same time, try to gain some time for preparing 
herself for any future contingency. For this purpose, she desired to 
abide strictly and consistently by its policy of peace and strict non- 
interference into the internal affairs of other states with the hope 
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that the Japanese government would also seek "to preserve the 

existingrelationsbetween the twocountriesand would ensure that 

none of its actions or orders violated the interests of the USSR."^ 
It went unhonoured by the Caesars of Tokyo. Then, the Soviet 
leadersexpressed their full sympathy with iheChinese people who 
had taken a stand against Japanese aggression for the indepen- 
dence of their country. Fraternal relations based on the principles 
of proletarian internationalism developed between the USSR and 
the Provisional Central Workers' and Peasants' government set up 
in the liberated areas of China. The USSR gave all assistance to the 
Communist Party of China and the armed forces led by it. The 
public demand and the fearoffurtherjapaneseaggression in China 
compelled the Nanking government to restore relations with the 
USSR. It helped to strengthen ties between the two countries and 
provided the Chinese people with certain political support in their 
struggle against the Japanese aggressors.^ 

2. Conquest of Ethiopia 

The aggression of Italy over Ethiopia in 1935 provided another 
occasion for the Soviet leaders to denounce the dangerous trend of 
imperialistic aggradisements. Once again, when the Caesars of 
Rome went ahead with their plan of subjugating a weak and 
undeveloped state of Africa, the appeasers of London and France 
deliberately failed in checking this aggression in spite of the fact 

that Litvinov now fought for honouring theprovisionsof collective 

security in the deliberations of the League of Nations. The luke- 
warm altitude of Britain after the decision of the League Council 
to impose 'sanctions' against Italy warned the Soviet leaders to 
move ahead in this matter very cautiously. Now the only way ou I 
for the Russian diplomats was to show more concern to their 
national interest than to fight blindly for saving the real objective 
of the League of Nations. It is aptly remarked: "Once inside the 
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League, the Soviet Union acted as a loyal and even enthusiastic 
member, but it was obviously no more willing than any other 
power to risk vital national interests for the sakeof demonstrating 
its devotion to League principles. Thus, in the matter of sanctions 
against Italy,itwasprepared togoatleastasfarasanyotherpowcr, 

bu t not to bear more than its fair share of the burden. On the other 

hand, it refused tohelpcreateadangerousprecedentby recognising 

the conquest of Abyssinia."^^ 

3. Spanish Civil War 

When Gen. Franco staged a revolt in Spain in 1936 so as to destroy 
the legitimate government of the leftists, the Soviet government 
condemned the action of another dictator who was moving ahead 
with full support of Mussolini and Hitler. Likewise, when Britain 
and France adopted the strategy of 'non-intervention' in the civil 
war of Spain, the Soviet Union denounced it as a camouflaged 
attempt to help the Fascist forces. Thus, the Soviet statesmen 
preferred the course of supplying arms to the legitimate govem- 

mentof Madrid so that therevoltofa military junta may bechccked 

effectively. The embarrassment of the League was reflected in the 
vole of the Council in May 1938, on the Spanish Government's 
resolution that members of this international organisation should 
consider 'ending the legal monstrosity of the formula of non- 
intervention' , which the open intervention of Germany and Italy 
rendered a mockery. The resolution was rejected. The Spanish 
republican government continued the struggle until March, 1939, 

but thcamountofassistance which Germany and Italy were openly 

giving to the nationalist side made the victory of Gen. Franco a 
foregoneconclusion. Thecivil war in Spain ended on 30 March and 
on 20 April, 1 939, the non-intervention committee with itsoffice at 
London was formally dissolved.^ It all showed that "the coura- 
geous struggle of the Spanish people to defend their liberties in the 
faceof the united opposition of the Vatican, the Caesarsof the Axis, 
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and theappeasersandisolationistsof Paris, London and Washing- 
ton was foredoomed to failure. No government, save only that of 
the USSR, would give or even sell them arms to resist their 
enemies."^* 

4. Destruction of Austria and Czechoslovakia 

The Soviet government was well aware of the grave danger to 
peace in Europe presented by Germany's seizure of Austria in 
March 1938. Reacting sharply to this tragic incident, Russian 
Foreign Minister commented: "This time the violation has been 
committed in the centre of Europe, thus creating an indisputable 
dangernot only for the 1 1 countries which at present ha vccommon 
borders with the aggressor but also for all the stales of Europe, and 
notonlyofEurope."^Hitler's move towards the east was seen with 
particular concern. While Japanese aggression on Manchuria and 
Italian conquest of Abyssiania look place in a distant land. Hitler’s 
invasion created a more serious problem for the Soviet leaders in 
view of the factor of vicinity. After Austria came Czechoslovakia. 
Thus, to check the menace of Nazi aggression Stalin advanced the 
proposal of immediately holding an international conference of all 
major powers including the United States. But no progress could 
be made in this regard as the great appeasers were interested in 
their own diplomatic game. Its climax reached in the Munich Pact 
whereby the helpless stale of Czechoslovakia was butchered with 
the open blessings of London and Paris. The Soviet leaders sought 
to avoid another chance of inviting war for the sake of obliging 
Prague with the bond of their treaty of friendship. To them the 
Munich Agreement of September 30, 1938, was like a blackout 
defeat and a timeshed between two epochs in their foreign policy. 
The statesmen of four Western Powers (Britain, France, Germany 
and Ilaly)not only "blucballcd Russia from thcclub; they dynamited 
the Soviet diplomatic defences to the West. Such a Homeric 
repudiation of a friendly great power invoked equally Homeric 
retaliation."'" 
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It is, therefore, clear beyond any iota of suspicion that all 
sincere efforts of the Soviet Union to check the menace of Fascist 
aggressions first in the Far East, then in Africa and finally in Europe 
had their doom for the sole reason of the policy of appeasement 
adopted by the 'bourgeois' states of Britain, France and the United 
States. It is beautifully summed up by Prof. F.L. Schuman in these 
words: "When the USSR sought to use the League to save Ethiopia 
from Mussolini, London and Paris preferred to save Mussolini at 
the cost of destroying Ethiopia and the League. When the USSR 
sought to save the Spanish republic by observing the 'non-inter- 
vention' agreement only in the measure to which it was observed 
in Rome and Berlin, the Western appeasers preferred to cooperate 
with the Axis in destroying the Republican regime. The Spanish 
People's Front died. The French People's Front followed it to the 
grave. After Anschluss, Litvinov proposed a conference to con- 
sider ways and means of halting Hitler. Downing Street and Quai 
d'Orsay refused. When Litvinov proposed joint defence of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938, Chamberlain and Halifax, with the support of 
Daladierand Bonnet, preferred to abandon Prague. Immediately 
after the fall of Prague, Litvinov proposed a conference to consider 
joint action to halt aggression, London and Paris refused."” 

Resort to Neutrality and Defence: A Complete Revolution in 
Soviet Diplomacy 

As a matter of fact, the Munich Pact fully and finally disillusioned 
the Soviet leaders with the real designs of the great 'bourgeois' 
powers. Hitler thoroughly exploited the opportunity to thrive at 
the cost of Western appeasement and then make Poland the next 
target of his policy of 'drive to the east'. Stalin willy-nilly thought 
in termsof befriending the great Nazi leadersoas to gain some time 
for the preparation of the eventual fight with the sworn enemy of 
Bolshevism. Thus, he madea vehement attack on thediplomacyof 
the Western powers. On March 10,1939, he spoke at length at the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
thus: "The majority of the non-aggressive countries, particularly 
England and France, have rejected the policy of collective resistance 
to the aggressors, and have taken upa position of non-intervention. 
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a position ofncutrality.... The policy of non-intervention rcvealsan 
eagerness, a desire, not to hinder the aggressors in their nefarious 
work; not to hinder Japan, say, from embroiling herself in a war 
with China, or, better still, with the Soviet Union.... Take Germany, 
forinstance. They let her have Austria, despite the undertaking to 
defend her independence; they let her have the Sudeten region; 
they abandoned Czechoslovakia to her fate, thereby violating all 
their obligations; and then they began to lie vociferously in the 
press about the wcaknessofthe 'Russian army', 'thedemoralisation 
of the Russian Air Force', and 'riots' in the Soviet Union, egging the 
Germans on to march farther east, promising them easy pickings 
and prompting them: 'just start war on the Bolsheviks, and 
everything will be all right.'"®® 

With thisaffrmation, Stalin declared the following main aims 
of the Soviet foreign policy:®' 

1 . "We stand for peace and the straightening of business relation 
with all countries. That isour p>osition; and wc shall adhere to 
this position as long as these countries maintain like relations 
with the Soviet Union, and as long as they make no attempt to 
trespass on the interests of our country. 

2. "Wc stand forpcaccful,closcand friendly relations with all the 
neighbouring countries which have common frontiers with 
the USSR. That is our position as long as these countries 
maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as 
they make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on the 
integrity and inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet Stale. 

3. "Wc stand for the support of nations which are the victims of 
aggression and dare fighting for the independence of their 
country. 

4. "Wc arc not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are ready 
to deal two blows for every blow delivered by instigators of 
war who attempt to violate the Soviet borders." 

Now Moscow demanded a binding alliance against Berlin 
which London and Paris refused to conclude; in return they 
showed their eagerness to have some flexible formula that would 
leave them option to come to the help of the USSR in the event of 
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the Nazi attack to an extent they deemed proper. Besides, they 
demanded frank and firm commitment from the Soviet Union to 
come to the help of Poland and Rumania in the event of any attack 
on them by the Nazi troops. 

Unfortunately, the British and French statesmen still culti- 
vated a deep distrust in the bona fides of the Soviet leaders. They 
could not draw any implication when Litvinov (an advocate of 
collective security in cooperation with Britainand France) resigned 
and Molotov (a champion of nationalisticSoviet policy) became the 
new Foreign Commissar. Circumstances led to the conclusion of 
the Nazi-Soviet Non- Aggression Pact of 23 August, 1 939, whereby 
the two parties obligated themselves to refrain from every act of 
force, every aggressive action, or every attack against oneanother, 
includingany singleaction or that action taken in conjunction with 
other powers. It confirmed thegencral impression that by this time 
the military conversations between the Western democracies and 
the Soviet Union had virtually come to a standstill and for this 
intransigence of the Poles was largely to blame.®^ The astonishing 
feature of thisdevelopment was that Stalin took this step in the face 
of two evils — open declarations of Hitler and concealed motivesof 
his appeasers. He naturally chose the first after taking it as a lesser 
evil and knowing fully that Hitler would not keep his words. 
"Despite such warm exchanges between those who until recently 
had Ixjen such mortal enemies, Stalin appears to have had mental 
reservations about the Nazis keeping the pact."“ 

Certainly, the Nazi-Soviet pact came as "a diplomatic bomb- 
shell. The burying of Nazi-Communist hatchet wasa bitter, though 
hardly uncxp>cctcd, blow for Britain and France. It made war 
inevitable, as Hitler now saw no obstacle in the way of his attack 
on Poland. The feverish diplomacy which was pursued to the end 
could not deflect the course of events."” On 1 September, Hitler 
attacked Poland and just two days after Britain and then France 
declared war on Germany. Now the Soviet Union adopted the 
course of "neutrality' and 'defence' with a firm determination to 
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sell neutrality to Hitler at a price which would greatly strengthen 
the defences of the USSR against the Reich. The first step was to 
seize the former Russian territories of Poland and to reach new 
agreements with Berlin on the division of the carcass of the victim 
of the blitzkrieg. On 17 September, Moscow declared that the 
Polish state had virtually ceased to exist and that the 'Red Army' 
must undertake the protection of its abandoned 'Blood Brothers', 
the Ukrainians and Byelorussians.® 

In this way, the Soviet leaders could ultimately have the 
tables turned on the appeasers of London and Paris. Those who 
endeavoured to push Germany to the point of a war against the 
USSR had to declarea war on her, while the fatherland of socialism 
had to take to the path of neutrality and defence in the autumn of 
1 939. Chamberlain's policy of fostering a German-Soviet war wi th 
the Western powers neutral in it was a failure, ending in S<wief 
neutrality in a war in which Britain was soon without allies against 
the most formidable foe of all time. Stalin's policy of self-protection 
against the Tory-Nazi threat was a success inasmuch as it led to an 
Anglo-German war in which the USSR was neutral.® 

Concluding Observations 

Following important impressions may be gathered from what we 
have critically discussed in the preceding sections: 

1. Since a new type of political system emerged in Russia in 
1917, a new development naturally took place in the sphere of 
foreign fx)licy. The Bolshevik regime adopted a new approach to 
the politics of relations among states. In a way, it extended the 
doctrine of class struggle from the domestic to the international 
setting. It interpreted the politics of the world in terms of imperi- 
alism as the 'final stageof capitalism' and took upon itself the onus 
of internationalising the victory of socialism. Russia became the 
'fatherland of socialism' and her statesmen endeavoured for the 
successful export of revolution. For this purpose, they set up the 
Comintern. They tried to improve relations with all stales of the 
world and, at the same time, sought to infiltrate Bolshevism 
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secretly. For this reason, Russian diplomacy assumed a dualistic 
character. The Russian leaders justified their action in their own 
way that amounted to the refutation of the charge of working for 
secret infiltration of Bolshevism in other countries of the world and 
affirmation of the argument that their foreign policy "combines 
class and universal human principles, which explains its profound 
and powerful impact on international relations."*^ 

2. The foreign policy and diplomacy of the Soviet Union ever 
sought to establish a workable bond between the ideological 
premises of Marxism and the workable strategies of Leninism. 
That is, they scrupulously adhered to the course of reconciling the 
official ideology with the national interest of the fatherland of 
socialism. It is for this reason that, despite preaching the policy of 
peaceful co-existence, theSovietleadersdid not desist from openly 
denoucing the capitalist systems and desiring their eventual sub- 
stitution with the system of scientific socialism. At the base of their 
affirmations, lay theedictof Lenin prononuced in March 1919: "We 
live not only in a state but in a system of states, and the existence 
of the Soviet Republic side with the imperialist states for a pro- 
longed period of time is unthinkable. In the meantime, a series of 
frightful collisions will occur."** 

3. Thereoccurnumerousupsanddownsin politics, whether 

national or international. The foreign policy of a country, in order 
to make it a success, must be formulated and reformulated in the 
light of the exigencies of the situation. The Russian statesmen gave 
a proof of their realisa tion as well as of capability in this important 
direction. Soon after coming into p>ower Lenin issued the decree of 
peace and signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk at the expense of 
national honour. In 1921, hedecreed the New Economic Policy that 
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violated some of the essential tenets of his earlier affirmations. The 
Russian delegate in the deliberations of the League of Nations 
pleaded for attaching sancitity to the provisions of the Covenant. 
He rabidly denounced the aggressive actions of Japan and Italy. 
But the Russian delegate never agreed to defend the international 
organisation at the cost of his national interest. Though Stalin 
denounced Hitler in quite umistakable terms, he had the non- 
aggression pact with Germany in 1939 just for strategic reasons 
Thus occurred the paradox of 1938; "The Soviet Russia that was 
excluded from the Paris Peace Settlement, that established the new 
territorial set up, became the one forthright defender of that 
settlement."®’ 

Undeniably, the Anglo-French appeasers miserably failed in 
grasping the reality of the situation. They should have understood 
the real motives of the dictators of Italy, Germany and Japan and 
thus came closer to the USSR so as to checkmate the ambitions of 
the real enemies of peace. Faced with a danger on both sides, the 
^vict leaders did well by making a non-aggression pact with 

Hitler. Itat least temporarily relieved theUSSRof thedangerof war 

on two fronts and gave time to strengthen her defence. The Soviet 

Unionagreed tothistreatyafterithadfinallybecomeapparentthat 

Britain and France were unwilling to cooperate with her in resist- 
ing the Nazi aggression. The subsequent developments yielded 
dividends. In the later part of 1939 the Soviet Union certainly 
succeeded in avoiding the trap "into which the Munich policy- 
makers had hoped to lure it, and skilfully used the contradictions 

m the imperialist camp to preserve and strengthen its defence 
capacity."’® 
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UNITED STATES 


Every nation has its pet illusions. The Germans have the illusion of 
self-pity; the French have the illusion of being universally loved by 
all civilised people; the English have the illusion of being always 
morally rightand, in the long run,always znctorious. The Americans 
have the illusion of being invincible, right or wrong; of being 
disinterested spectators of a world on which they descend likethegod 
in a Creek tragedy to unite the knot the Europeans or Asiatics have 
tied in their malignant fashion. 


— D. W. Brogan' 


A study of international relations during the period of two world 
wars is, by and large, regarded as an account of the politics of major 
European countries in which involvement of the United States is 
said to have just been incidental in view of the isolationist' 
character of her foreign policy. Such a generalised statement is, 
however, faulty in many respects. Asa matter of fact, the roleof the 
US in European affairs remained overshadowed by her whole- 
hearted involvement, first in the Latin-American, and then in the 
Far Eastern affairs for the most important reason of her obsession 
to protect and promote her economic interests. It could well 
continue until her entanglement in the First World War. A great, 
rather a fundamentabchangeoccuired after 1917 when, as we shall 
see in this chapter, this 'highest, best, richest, most productive, 
most powerful, most gigantic, stupendous, titanic and super- 
colossus country beyond all questions,'^ "was pushed or dragged 
intoextensive interventions, bydiplomacyand by arms, in Europe, 
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Africa and Asia, and compelled, willy-nilly, by considerations of 
security, prosperity and self-interest and by the sheer fact of its 
own overwhelming power, to assume a role of world leadership."^ 

Broad Aims and Objectives of American Foreign Policy : 
Predominance of Economic Interest 

Foreign pKJlicy, like domestic policy, is a mirror of various compet- 
ing national purposes and pressures conditioned by the fixed facts 
of geography and the fluid facts of economic interests and power 
relationships in an unstable state system. Moreover, as national 
interest is the base of the foreign policy of a country, so the 
determining factor is national character. The American people are 
neither thrifty like the Scots, or quick-tempered like the Italians, 
emotional like the Latin-Americans, or conservative like the En- 
glish, or radical like the French, nor aggressive like the Germans 
and like. But they have an essential feature of their own culture. It 
is 'individualism' that informs them to place individual interest 
over social interest. Materialism governs the mode of their life. As 
such, success is measured in terms of material gains that a man 
makes for himself. Self-interest is the basis of American way of 
thinking, though it is covered with the tapestry of moral values for 
thesakeofgivinga logical justification to the brazenly materialistic 
pursuits of the p)eople. Its glorious instance can be found in 
America's involvement in the First World War in the name of 
'making democracy safe in the world'.^ 

Protection and promotion of the economic interests of the 
people, therefore, constitutes the foundations of American foreign 
policy. It is, however, a different matter that leading American 
writers and commentators try to put the same in a well-classified 
nnannerin which faclorsof ethical and humanitarianconsiderations 
come to havea superficial placeoftheirown. For instance, a leading 
diplomatic historian enumerates the fundamentals of American 
foreign policy right from the inauguration of the American Repub- 
lic in 1789 to the commencement of the Second World War as 
follows:* 
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1 . Sovereign independence to preserve the rights of the English 
freemen; 

2. Freedom of the sea; 

3. Freedom of commerce and navigation; 

4. Abstention from the ordinary upsets and ordinary combina- 
tions and collisions of European politics; 

5. Principle of non-transfer of territories; 

6. Continental expansion; 

7. Self-determination of peoples; 

8. No further European colonisation in the New World; 

9. Non-intervention; 

10. Right of expatriation and nationalisation and the wrong of 
impressment; 

11. Suppression of the African slave trade; 

12. Pan-Americanism; 

13. International arbitration; and 

14. Anti-imperialism. 

In other words, from the days when the American leaders 

were fighting for making their independence secure to those of the 

second World War, the broad objectives of American foreign 

policy may be thus enumerated in a different way:® 

1. To secure independence with satisfactory boundaries that 
would contribute to the national security; 

2. To extend those boundaries in theinterest of security, naviga- 
tion and commerce, space for a growing population, and the 
spread of democracy; 

3. To promote and protect the rights and interests of American 
citizens in commerce with, and investments in, foreign lands; 
to safeguard trade on the high seas in peace and in war: and, 
as a spHXial application of this aim in the nineteenth century, 
to open the Far East to American trade and American influ- 
ence; 

4. To preserve neutrality and peace, to keep out of the wars of 
Europe (and Asia) as long as non-participation is compatible 
with preservation of American security and vital interests, 
and to devise means for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional controversies; 
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5. ToprevcntlhepowersofEuropefrom further colonising in the 
Western hemisphere and from interfering in the affairs of the 
United States and of the Americans in general; and 

6. Todogood with a humanitarian desire in the world, to spread 
democracy, to put an end to the slave trade, to halt the 
massacresorpersecutionsof racial and religiousminorities, to 
raise standards of living in backward countries, etc. 

However, behind the facade of all these broad aims and 
objectives of the American foreign policy, a critical student of this 
subject may discern the predominant position of the economic 
factor. As we shall see, the so-called 'isolationism' towards the 
politics of Europe, the struggle for the cause of Pan-American ism, 
and the forced entanglement of the United States in the affairs of 
the Far East were mainly motivated by a persistent struggle for 
promoting the economic interest of the ruling class. In a statement 
given on 3 December, 1912, President Taft frankly confessed; "The 
diplomacy of the present administration has sought to respond to 
modem ideas of commercial intercourse. This policy has been 
characterised as substituting dollars for bullets. It is one that 
appeals alike to idealistic humanitarian sentiments, to the dictates 
of sound policy and strategy, and to legitimate commercial 
aims."^ 

One may ask about the reason behind this. The answer is that 
the people of the United States are the descendants of those 
Europeans who came to this country and then exploited it just for 
the sake of earning economic gains. It is an historical fact that most 
of the settlers and immigrants came to the New World to fiiid out 
a belter material existence. The society they created emphasised 
economics. Thus, John Jay "viewed political conflict in economic 
terms and regarded political power as a means for securing 
economic privilege."® A great leader like James Madison believed 
that "in the absence of armed forces, prwer went with property."** 
Thercvoltof the Americansagainst the English rule was made with 
an economic slogan: 'No taxation without representation'. 
Thereafter for a century, the people of the United States "had a 
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unique opp)ortunity of exploiting an empty continent of almost 
infinite resources. Labour and luck led to wealth. Wealthcouldand 
gcncrallydidlead to political power. Political powerunscrupulously 
exerted brought more wealth. Small wonder that the number of 
American economaniacs multiplied, that professors looking rather 
upon the exp>erience of their nation than upon that of mankind 
came to consider politics as the handmaid of economics."’® 

Policy towards Latin America : The Monroe Doctrine and the 
Movement for Pan-Americanism 

If the endeavour for economic and financial expansion behind the 
facade of pK)litical aloofness remained the basic touchstone of 
American foreign policy from the inauguration of the Republic to 
the occurrence of the Second World War, it had its best manifesta- 
tion in the Latin-American region. The principle of "Ameri-ca for 
the Americans' implied gradual control of the United States over 
the weak and small states of the Caribbean region and of South 
America so much so that their independence was curtailed to a 
considerable extent by the clutches of 'dollar imperialists'. On the 
plea of inoculating the 'American way of life' against European 
Fascism, the American administration adopted the policy of de- 
claring 'Hands off' for some powers of Europe like France, Spain, 
Austria and Prussia. Certainly, this policy saved the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries from the interference of the European governments; 
at the same time, it placed them under the suzerainty of 'the holder 
of the big stick.' The charge of American imperialism in the name 
of propagating and implementing the call of Tan- Americanism' 
could not be diluted until Frankin D. Roosevelt formulated his 
'Good Neighbour Policy' in 1933. Now the resentment of the Latin- 
American states against the Colossus of the North "was mitigated 
by the new orientation at Washington."" 

It had its first bold manifestation in the address of President 
Monroe on [December 2, 1823, when he said ; "The occasion has 
been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the American 
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continents, by the free, and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonisation by any European powers.... We 
owe it, therefore, tocandour and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing coloniesordependenciesof any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their indep)endence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any European power in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United Stales."'^ 

The declaration of Monroe, called the Monroe Doctrine, had 
a two-sided effect. It was a warning of the US to some of the 
European powers to keep their hands off from the countries of the 
Western hemisphere; at the same time, it wasa pledgeof the US for 
the neighbours to come to their rescue in the event of any attack on 
them by the powers of Europe particularly France, Prussia, Spain 
and Austria. Curiously, it wasnot directed againstGreat Britain for 

the reason that behind this historic declaration the support of the 
English government had its secret role. However, the imperialistic 
underlonesof the Monroe Doctrine became vivid in not much time. 
A number of new territories were annexed to the American 
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federation as Texas in 1845. When it was resented by Mexico, battle 
ensued as a result of which the US occupied New Mexico and 
upper California under the treaty of 1848. 

This trend not only continued in time to come, rather it had 
a more sinister development in the form of a 'corollary' invented 
by President Theodore Roosevelt on December 6, 1904. This time, 
in order to put Britain and Germany at bay, the President in his 
annual message said: "Any country whose people conduct 
themselves well count upon our friendship. If a nation shows that 
it knows how to act with reasonable efficiency and decency in 
social and political matters, if it keepsorderand paysits obligations, 
it need fear no interference from the United States. Chronic 
wrongdoing, or an impotence which results in a general loosening 
of the ties of civilised society, in America, as elsewhere, the 
adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force 
the United States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such 
wrong-doing or importance to the exercise of an international 
police power."’^This revised interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine signified that while its author had denied the right of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Latin-American countries to some Euro- 
pean powers, the author of its 'corollary' frankly reserved it to the 
United States. By all means, the principle of defence became the 
instrument of offence. Now the United States "assumed the right 
to intervene in the domestic affairs of the Latin-American cou nlries 
and adjust their political disorders and economic distress in order 
to prevent European interference."’^ 

Henceforth, the movement of American imperialism had a 
faster pace. Panama became a 'protectorate' of the US in 1 904 and 

then came thechanceofDominican Republic, Nicaragua and Haiti. 

It boldly manifested that now "Uncle Sam assumed the role of the 
international policeman kindly to the law-abiding, but apt to lay a 
stem hand upon little na Hons that fell inlodisorderor defaulted on 
their obligations, since disorder or default, if allowed to continue, 
might invite intervenHon from outside the hemisphere."’® A little 
change for the better, however, occurred during the days of 
President Wilson when he declared that the United States would 
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welcome the establishment of democratic regimes alone in the 

La tin-American countries. With optimism he remarked toa British 

visitor that he would 'frown upon revolutions in the neighbouring 
republics' and 'teach the South American Republics to elect good 
men. '^Such remarks foreshadowed a new turn in the American 
interventionist policy in which the promotion of democracy would 
take its place as an objective beside the preservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the protection of the economic and strategic interests 
of the United States."'^ 

The new line of Wilson paid its dividends during the days of 
the First World War.'® New treaties were signed with the republics 

ofNicaragua,Haiti, Costa Rica, Honduras and Dominican Republic 

for conserving peace and solidarity among themselves as well as 
for important purposes like free trade, disarmament, elaborate 
educational programmes, labour legislation, social welfare, trans- 
portation and reciprocal rights of citizenship. President Coolidge 
took some steps to discard the Roosevelt 'corollary' and dispel the 
ghost of 'Yankeephobia'. In 1927 an Inter-American Commission 
of Jurists adopted a resolution to the effect that no State 'can 
interfere in the internal affairs of another.' At the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States held at Havana in 1928, 
former Secretary of State (Hughes) made it clear that the interven- 
tion of the United Stales in thcaffairsofany neighbouring stale was 
only for the purpose of ensuring stability as a means of securing 
independence. After signing the Pact of Paris, the new Secretary of 
State (Kellogg) reiterated what his predecessor had said. 

A Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine (prepared by the 
Under-Secretary of Stale J.R. Clark) published in 1930 outrightly 
affirmed: "The Monroe DcKtrinc states a case of United Stales v. 
Europe, not of United States v. Latin-America. Such arrangements 
as the United States has made, for example with Cuba, Santo 
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Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua, are not within the Doctrine as it 

was announced by Monroe."^’ 

The real meaning of the Clark Memorandum should, however, 
be understood in the light of the fact that while it expressed no 
intention on the part of the United States to intervene in the affairs 
of the neighbouring countries, it certainly implied that it could be 
done so as to protect the econonuc interests of the American ruling 
class. President Hoover simply asserted that it could be done 
without resorting to the means of force. However, a softer 
dimension to sucha policy was given for the first time by President 
Roosevelt who, in his inaugural address of 4 March, 1933, said: "In 
the field of world policy I would dedicate this Nation to the policy 
of the Good Neighbour— the neighbour who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of others."^ 
More significant was his affirmation at the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation dinner on December 28, 1933 that "the definite policy 
of the United States from now on is one opposed to armed 
intervention."^' 

The Seventh Pan-American Conference held at Montevideo 
in 1 933 marked the success of this line now forcefully advanced by 
new Secretary of State (Cordell Hull). Now a Convention on the 
Rights and Duties of States was signed whose Art. 8 said: '^o state 
has the right to interfere in the internal or external affairs of another 
state." The new line yielded some results. The protectorate of the 
United States over Haiti was withdrawn as a result of which 

American marines left thiscountry. In 1934, Cuba became free from 

the burden of the Platt Amendment of 1901 whereby the US could 
intervene in the domestic affairs of this country. In 1936, the US 
signed a treaty with Panama whereby it relinquished her right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of Panama. On September 4, 1940, 
a treaty was signed between the US and the Dominican Republic 
whereby the former relinquished right to name the general receiver 
of customs and, in return, the latter guaranteed services on its 
bonds by a lien on its general revenues. Only in Nicara^a did an 
American Collector-General of custonas continue toadminister the 
customs and services on the national debt. 


19. Pralt, op cit., p. 369. 

20. Ibid., pp. 370-71. 

21. Ibid., p. 371. 
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Reference should be made at this stage to the Buenos Aires 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held in 1936 where a 
convention wassigned pled ging consultation amongall the Ameri- 
can nations in the event of their peace or security, should it be 
threatened from any internal or external source. This agreement is 
important, forit "intended to remove any stigma of inferiority that 
might be fit by the South American countries in relation to the 
United States. However, most important of all is the Lima 
Conference of 1938 held under the shadow of an imminent world 
war. By this time, the deterioration of international morality in 
Europeand the Far East imparted an additional point toa vigorous 
proclamation of inter-American solidarity. In the face of menace to 
the peace of the world created by the aggressive moves of the 
Fascistsof Japan, Italy and Germany, it was realised that mc-e talks 
of co-operation among the American nations was not enough . Now 
it "was also believed essential to agree up>on concerted action 
againstany and all subversive activities intended to undermine the 
domestic institutions of the Western Hemispere."^^ 

Thus came into existence the historic Lima Declaration high- 
lighting these points of resolution:^^ 

1. "The intervention of any State in the internal or external affairs 
of any other Slate is inadmissible. 

2. All differences of an international character should be settled 
by peaceful means. 

3. The use of force as an instrument of national or international 
policy is proscribed. 

4. Relations between Stales should be governed by the precepts 
of international law. 

5. Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties constitutes 
the indispensable rule of the development of peaceful rela- 
tions between States, and treaties can only be revised by 
agreement of the contracting parlies. 

6. Peaceful collaboration between representatives of various 
Slates and thedevclopmenl of intellectual interchange among 
their peoples is conducive loan understanding by each of the 

22. W.R, Sharp and Grayson Kirk; Contemporary International Politics (New York: 

Farrar and Rinehart, 1944), p. 689 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., p. 817 (Appendix VIII). 
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problems of the other as well as of problems common to all 
and makes more readily possible the peaceful adjustment of 
international controversies. 

7. Economic reconstruction contributes to national and interna- 
tional well-being, as well as to peace among nations. 

8. Intcrnationalcooperationisanecessaryconditiontothemain- 

tenance of the aforementioned principles." 

In this way, the Lima Declaration "at once affirms the spiri- 
tual solidarity of the American republics in the face of the Fascist 
challenge and pledges their determination toproteetthe solidarity 
not only against armed attack, but against subversive propaganda 
and other types of indirect interference as well."“ 

Despite this all, the domineering role of the United States in 
the Pan-American Union continued. The policy of the United 
States overshadowed the policy of the Latin-American republics. 
When the Second World War started in September 1939, shortly 
thereafter Ninth Inter-American Conference took place. Now the 
American representative insisted that the 21 American republics 
could not permit their security, their nationals, or their legitimate 
commercial rights and interests to be jeopardised by belligerent 
activities in close proximity to the shores of the New World. A 
'neutrality zone' was set up including all of South America, south 
of Canada and extending out to sea 300 to 1,000 miles. On the 

initiativeof the UnitcdStates,the Foreign Ministersof the countries 

of the Pan-American Union met again at Havana in Cuba from 21 
to 30 July, 1940. This Tenth Conference of the Inter-American 
Union approved a Convention and a supplementary act 
'continentalising' the Monroe Doctrine and declaring that when 
islands or regions in the Americas now under the possession of 
non-American nations "are in the danger of becoming the subject 
of barter of territory or change of sovereignly, the American 

nations may set up a regime of provisional administration ponding 

eventual independence, or restitution to their previous status 
whichever of these alternatives shall appear the more practicable 

and just."“ , 

Indisputable is the fact that the policy of President Roosevelt 

proved eminently successful and even his most severe critics 


25. Ibid., p. 689. 

26. Schuman, op. dt., p. 779. 
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CTedit him with a magnificent achievement in Latin-Amcrica 
The Monroe Doctrine laid the foundation for permanent 
hemispheric ccx)peration. Theodore Roosevelt set down the richt 
of intervenHon by the US in any other American republic to defend 
hte and property and prevent 'chronic war-doing'. Successive 
Presidents right up to Hoover followed this 'corollary'. But in a 
senes of Pan-American conferences, Franklin Roosevelt reversed 
the traditional line who made it above board injanuary, 1934 lohis 
neighbours that 'we seek wi th them future avoidance of terri torial 

expansionandofintcrfercncebyonenationintheinlomalexpansion 
and of interference by one nation in theintemal affairs of another-. 

After two years, he reiterated; "This policy of the Good Neighbour 
among the Americas is no longer a hope— no longer an objective 

romainingtobeaccomplished—itisafact,activc, present, pertinent, 

and effective." The Declaration of Lima of 1938 "transformed the 
one-sided Monroe Doctrine into a Pan-American policy. The new 
^licy worked so well that in the Word War 11 all but one of the 

American republics (Agrcntina)st(xxj together for ihedefeat of the 
aggressors."^* 


Policy towards the Far East ; The Washington Conference on 
Naval Disarmament and After 

No less active was the involvement of the United States in matters 

relating to the Far East. Here American interests were seriously 

t reatened by the growing power of Japan. Though the United 

tales and Japan had fought on the same side in the first World 

ar, the partnershipbecameoneof discord between them a ftcr the 

conclusion of Paris peace settlement. By the Treaty of Versailles 

Germany the leased territory of Kiachow in 

ref province of China in protest against which China 

also^*^ place signatures on the treaty. In addition to this, Japan 

Pa possessions in (he 

C' 1C, like Guam and Yap. After the eclipse of Russia, Japan had 


27. 

28. 


Mowrer, op. cit., p. 74. 

...j.. Ii' his Pan-American Clay address on 14 April 1939, Roosevelt said: 

tine*ih^**^ generation in Pan-American matters was concerned with conslruc- 
work » mechanisms through which this hemisphere would 

whirh generation will be concerned with the methods by 

w the new world can live together with the old." See Commaecr (ed ): 
‘■^eeu/TjCTits on American History, p. 595. 
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become the only great |X)wer on the borders of China and after 
simultaneous destruction of the Russian and German navies, she 
had been left not only the greatest naval power in the Far East, but 
the third naval power in the world. Thus, Japan's threat to China 
and her bid for naval supremacy in the Pacific were highly 
disquieting to the American interests."” Under these conditions, in 
the Far East, the United States "could not afford to preserve the 
same attitude of serene detachment."” 

The immediate source of friction with Japan was her 
occupation of Eastern Siberia and northern Sakhalin. Secretary of 
State Hughes opposed Japaneseexpansionattheexpenseof Russia 

and China. He warned that the US would not recognise any claim 
or title arising out of the present occupation nor acquiesce in any 
action that might impair existing treaty rights or the political or 
territorial integrity of Russia.^’ Moreover, despite the promises of 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement,^^ the menaceof Japanesedomination 
still hung over China as a whole. The fifth group of the '21 
Demands' had been shelved for the time being but not renounced. 
Besides, the Japanese promise to observe the 'open door principle' 
in her sphere of interest had been found not wholly dependable.^ 


29. In his address to the Sena icon 22 January 1917, President. Wilson said: "It is a 
problem closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments and the 
cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seasa t once free and safe. 
And the question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider and perhaps 
more difficult question of limitation of armies and of ail programmes of 
military preparation." See Commager, op. dt, p. 307. 

30. E.H. Carr; International Rehtionsbetiveen theTwo World Wars (London; Macmillan, 
1952), p. 19. 

31. See M.J. Pusey: Charles Evan Hughes (New York; Macmillan, 1951), Vol. 11, 
Chapter 43. 

32. By an exchange of notes on 2 November, 1917 the Japanese Foreign Minister 
(Ishii) and his American counterpart (Lansing) declared continued adherence 
of their governments to the policy of respecting the independence and territo- 
rial integrity of China and the preservation there of the 'open doori for trade, 
commerce and industry. 

33. On January 18, 1915 Japan served on China a docxunenl embodying fantastic 
demands as there would be three centres (Manchuria, Shantung and Fukein) 
from which Japanese influence would be exerdsed. The nothem sphere of 
Japan was to be extended by induding Inner Mongolia. From the Shantung 
sphereofinflucncecouldbemade toradiate to theinteriorbymeansof railway 
extensions to Honan and Shansi. Similarly, from the Fukein sphere, railway 
concessions would carry Japanese influence into the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Hupeand Kwangtimg. Most important of all was Group V that induded 
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In 1919 the United Stales moved the major part of the battle fleet 
to the Pacific and announced that it would remain there. In 
retaliation Japan adopted a programme calling for a fighting fleet 
of eight battleships and eight battle cruisers with annual replace- 

mentofoneshipofeach type. Thus,theredevelopedanaval rivalry 

that "involved not only the United States and Japan but Great 
Britain also^ for Great Britain would not willingly surrender her 
traditional mastery of the sea, and this mastery was threatened by 
the naval programme of the United States."^ 

The prevailing stale of affairs became a source of anxiety for 
the United States as well as Great Britain.^ The American govern- 
ment, that under President Theodore Roosevelt had looked upon 
Japan as the defender of the faith against Russia and upon the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement as a beneficent instrument to preserve 
the peace in Eastern Asia, became engaged in the thankless task of 
attempting to restrain Japan. America'sopposition to herefforlsto 
consolidate her position in Manchuria embittered Japan against 
the United States, and the failure of the policy of the United States 
enhanced its distrust of Japan. This estrangement was further 
emphasised by the immigration controversies.^ Under these 


demands like employment of effective japaneso advisers in political, military 
and finacial affairs of China, the joint Chineso-Japanese organisation of the 
police forces in important places, purchase by China from Japan of a fixed 
amount of munitions of war. and effective control of Japan over the armament 
and military organisation of China. See H.M. Vinacke: A History of the I'ar Last 
in Modem Times (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1964) pp 367-68 

34. Pratt, op. dt., p. 323. 

35. i low to keep Japan as weU as the US in the bond of friendship was a great 

problem for the English statesmen. Uoyd George had yielded to the wishes of 
the American leaders to renounce the alUance of Britain with Japan. But he and 
other British statesmen remained concerned with the idea of devising a 
suitable alternative arrangement. It was also, taken into recognition that such 
a subsbtute could be found, if at all, only through an undca-standing with the 
\ ^st and the Pacific. Pratt, op. dt.. p. ,323. 

Vinacke, op. dt , p. 414. The Japaneso had begun to come to the US in large 

upwards of 2,000 in the country. By 
1910 their number had increased to sUghUy over 72,000, and by 1920 to more 

than 110,000. In proportion to the total population this was certainly not a 

threateningflux But theconcentrationof the Japaneso settlersin California and 

in other Padfic Coast States led to an exaggeration of the danger, an apprehen- 
sion which was enhanced, because the Japanese had settled on the land Ibid 
pp. 360-61. 
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conditions the Congress adopted the resolution of Senator Borah 
calling upon the President to invite Great Britain and Japan to a 
conference to sort out dcfferences on this subject. In accordance 
with this, President Harding announced that some powers were 
being invited to a conference on the Far East and naval armaments 
to meet in Washington on November 11, 1920.^^ 

The deliberations at Washington culminated in the conclu- 
sion of three important treaties: 

1 . The Four-Power Treaty 

It was concluded between US, France, Japan and the British 
Empire. By it the signatories agreed to respect each other's rights 
in relation to their insular possessions in the Pacific and to consult 
together in the event of any controversy between them regarding 
these rights, or any threat to them through the aggressive action of 
any other power. Signed on December 13, 1921, it was to remain in 
effect for 10 years and thereafter until one of the parties should 
terminate it by giving a year's notice in advance. "The importance 
of this treaty is twofold. It drew the United States for the first time 
(since their rejection of the Covenant of the League) into a limited 
system of consultation with other Great Powers on matters of 
common concern and it provided a decent pretext for bringing to 
an end the now superfluous Anglo-Japanese alliance, which had 
become highly unpopular in the United States, in the Dominion, 
and among a large section of public opinion in Great Britain."“It 
was a definite result of the successful diplomacy of the SecreL^ry 
of State (Hughes) who could secure British and French endorse- 
ment tojapan'spromiseof respecting thesovereigntyof the United 
States over the Philippines."^’ 

2. The Five-Power Treaty 

Signed on February 6, 1922, by the US, Great Britain, Japan, France 
and Italy, it provided for naval parity between British Empire and 


37. (nvitations were sent to Great Britain and the British Empire (Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand. South Africa and India), France, Italy, Japan, China, Portugal 
and the Netherlands and to Belgium at her own request. That is, invitations 
were sent to all slates having stake in the Far Eastern interests. 

38. Carr, op. dt.. p. 20. 

39. Pratt, op, dt., p. 328. For text of the treaty sec Cemmager, op. cit.. pp. 363-64. 
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the United States and the fixing of the strength of Japan in capital 

ships to60 per centof the Americanand British figures. The French 

and Italian quotas were fixed at 35 per cent as is evident from the 
rollowing breakdown: 


Countries 

United States 
Great Britain 
Japan 
France 

Italy 


Number of Capital Ships 

15 (18) 

15 (20) 

9(10) 

5(10) 

5(10) 


Tonnage 

525,000 (525,850) 
525,000 (558,950) 
315,500 (301,320) 
175,000(201,170) 
175,000(182,800) 


N B. Figures given in the brackets indicate immediate strength after so-ap- 
ping and before replacement. 


As for the maintenance of status quo in fortifications, Japan 
agreed to exempt the Hawaiian islands, which she had at first 
included, and also Singapore, Australia and New Zealand. Japan 
nerself would agree not to fortify the Kuriles, the Bonins, the 
yukyus, Formosa or the Pescadores. This treaty was to remain in 
orce till December 31, 1936, and thereafter subject to two years' 
notice of termination by any of the signatories. The significance of 
IS treaty is that while there "were professional outcries against 
ohr **^^*^*^®'^ allotment', Japan was generously treated. She was 
iged to scrap only half as many vessels as was the United States; 
t her security, Britain and the United States agreed 

oa d no new naval bases west of Hawaii to their installations at 

co^wi^ Singapore. To limit their striking range, battleships 

n not exceed thirty-five thousand tons in size, nor cruisers, ten 
thousand tons."" 

3- The Nine-Power Treaty 

February 6, 1922, by all the nine participants. The 

gna ories (except China) agreed to respect the sovereignty, inde- 

*^nceand terriloria! integrity of China and to allow China the 

tjofts and Percy Buchanan: A History of the Far Fmsi (Bombay: 
Publications, 1958), p. 343. 
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fullest opportunity to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government They also agreed to use their influence for 
establishing and maintaining the "open door" for industry and 
commerce throughout China. In addition to this, they agre^ not 
to do anything or support their subjects or citizens in doing 
anything that would infringe the principles here stated, or that 
would tend to create spheres of influence or exclusive opportuni- 
ties in any part of China. On her part, China agre^ not to 
discriminate in any way between nationals of different countries. 
The real significance of this treaty should be traced in the fact that 
while the US could have the acceptance of "open door policy" by 
other concerned p>owers of the world, in particular China gained 
a lot. She ""came from the conference not only without any new 
administrative or other limitations upon its autonomous powers, 
but with the formal and unqualified assurance that the Powers 
would not take any advantage of existing conditions to impose any 
new restraints upon her freedom of action.""^’ 

In addition to these three important treaties, the Washington 
Conference also made some other contributions to the settlement 
of Far Eastern and Pacific problems. A treaty between China and 
Japan was signed on 4 February, 1922, that provided for the 
restoration of Chinese sovereignty over Shantung, withdrawal of 
Japanese troops, and thepurchasebyChina from Japanof principal 
railroad in the province. A treaty signed between the US and Japan 
on 1 1 February, 1 922, assured the former of free access to the island 
of Yap for purposes connected with cable and radio 
communications,andrightsof residenceand property holding for 
American citizens. Japan also signed a document whereby she 
pledged to return Kiachow to China that had been ceded to her by 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. 

The work of the Washington Conference was hailed as a 
monumental contribution to international understanding and 
human progress. The Far Eastern and Pacific matters could be 
sorted out with the agreement of all concerned powers. However, 
the conference results were inadequate in someother respectsalso. 


41. W.W. Willoughby: China at the Conference: A Rqxjrt (1922), pp. 338-39. 

42. A criticlike T.A.Bailcyholds:"YeHheWashinglonConferaiceinlerfered 
with the effort of the League of Nations at Geneva to achieve genuine arms 
reduction. The Washington Confcrcncealsobefogged disarmament by strength- 
ening the assumption that armaments are the basic cause of the 
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For instance, in not much time Japanese ambition resorted and took 
to the course of repudiating the settlements. Later developments 
showed that Japan merely agreed to postpone and not to renounce 
her imperialistic ambitions in the Far East. It was also commented 
that the Conference could not make a permanent solution to the 
problem of disarmament.^ While it put a check on big instruments 
of warfare like battleships, it did not bother for the use of minor 
instruments like cruisers, destroyers and submarines that were no 
less harmful for the cause of international peace. Above all, the 
Conference could not establish an effcchve machinery for the 
implementation of its decisions. The fundamental question 
whether the dominant influence in the Far East was to be Anglo- 
Saxon or Japanese remained undecided. However, "thanks to the 
Washingtonconference that it remained inabeyancefortenyears."^ 
American relations with Japan improved after the conclusion 
of the Washington Conference. The Americans generously contrib- 
uted to relief of the victims of the destructive Japanese earthquake 
of September 1, 1923. But the Johnson Act of the following year 
gave a setback to progress in this regard in view of the fact that it 
put a severe restriction on the immigration of the foreign nationals 
that affected the Japanese in particular.^ However, owing to the 

international distrust. A current belief was that big warships bring big wars; 
small warships, small wars; no warships, no wars. But armaments are not 
ordinarily so much a disease as a symptom of a disease, and no regulation of 
the size, shape and number of thermometers is likely to reduce fever or cure the 
disease. The 'cver-logical' French were right when they insisted that security 
would have to precede dtsarmament. And in the end French insecunty proved 
to be so much a problem as a world problem." A Oiplomaiic History of the 
American People (New York Apllcton-Century-Crofts, 1958), pp. 647-48. 

43 Critical evaluations of the Washington treaties range from a deprecatory 
characterisation as a "face-saving retreat of the United Slates from active 
diplomacy m the Far East," (S F. Bemis, op. cit., p 696) toils enthusiastic praise 
as the "apotheosis of the traditional Far Eastern policy of the United States." 

Griswold: The Far Eastern Policy of the United Stales (New York. 1 iarcourt 
Brace and World, 1 938), p 33 1 
44. CarT,op. cit , p. 22 

45- To thejapanese it was clearly against the Gentlemen's Agreement of 1907 TTie 
Immigration Act of 1924 allowed after 1 July, 1927, a maiumum annual 
immigration of 15,000 (exclusive of immigrants from Western hemisphere 
countries and certain other non-quota immigrants) and assigned to each 
European nationality a fraction of the 1 5,000 equal to the percentage of persons 
derived from that nationality in the total populilion of the US in 1920. If Japan 
ftad been placed on this basis, her quota would not have exceeded 1 85 in a year. 
Fratt, op, cit., p. 346. 
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conciliatory attitude of the Foreign Minister, Baron K. Shidehara, 
the situation was not allowed to drift to an unpalatable extent. In 
spite of the pressure of the military generals, the government of 
Japan signed the London Naval Treaty of 1930 by which it contin- 
ued to maintain naval limits inferior to those of Great Britain and 
the Uni ted Sates.^ The murder of the Prime Minister (Hamaguchi) 
in November, 1930 and the exit of Foreign Minister Shidehara, 
however, entailed the upper hand of the military as a result of 
which Japanese government took to the path of aggression in 
violation of the Washington treaties, the Pact of Paris, and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Thus, the Manchurian crisis of 1931 strained the American 
relations wilhjapan. Secretary of State Hughes 'pulled hispunches' 
and with the agreement of President Hoover preferred the course 
of 'non-recognition' of a state that would come into existence as a 
result of such aggression. It was like a moral sanction against the 
action of Japan in Manchuria. Though not a member of the League 
of Na tions, the US had i ts representative in the Ly tton Commission 
(R. McCoy) that held Japan guilty of aggression in Manchuria. Now 
if Stimson "was unable to deflect Japan from her course, he did 
have the satisfaction of seeing hisdoctrineofficially adopted by the 
League of Nalions."^^SinccJapan spurned all conciliatory efforts of 
the League, the new Secretary of State (Cordell Hull) under 
President Roosevelt insisted that the US had a "definite interest.... 
in maintaining the independenceof China and in preventing Japan 
from gaining overlordship of the entire Far East."*^ Moreover, as 
the Uni led Slates had by now taken to the course of 'appeasement', 
Hull made every effort to avoid the prospect of an open war with 
Japan so as to offset application of the 7^par»ese Monroe Doc- 
trine'.^’ 


46. See Griswold, op. cil., pp. 378-79. 

47. Pratt, op. cit.. p. 352. 

48. Cordell Hull; The Memoirs (London: Hodder andStoughton, 1948), Vol. I, p. 270. 

49. For instance, when the League of Nation took up the issue of Manchuria, 
President Hoover expressed his reaction in these words: 'This is primarily a 
controversy between China and Japan. The United States has never set out to 
preservepeaceamongothernationsby force and so far as this part is concerned, 
we shall confine ourselves to friendly counsel.... These acts do not imperil the 
freedom of the American people, the economic or the moral feature of our 
people I do not propose ever to sacrifice American life for anything short of 
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Heceforth, the record of the American foreign policy towards 
the FarEast looks like a tragic account of follies and failures. While 
brazenly violating territorial and adnunistrative integrity of China, 
Japan started encouraging disregard for the 'op?en door principle' 
by the puppet state of Manchukuo in 1934. Hull simply protested 
to Tokyo overdiscriminationsagainst American trade in that area. 
When in December 1934, Japan served notice that she would not 
renew the naval limitation treaties of Washington and London 
when they expired on December 31, 1936, it brought the United 
States to the 'Oriental crossroads of decision'. Now the US was 
faced with two options. First, she should withdraw gradually with 
dignity from the Far East acquiescing in the closing of the 'open 
door', the nullification of treaty rights, the appropriation by Japan 
of additional portions of China and other territory and in effect 
turning over the entire Pacific Ocean westof Hawaii. The other was 
to continue to insist on the maintenance of law, on legitimate 
American rights and interests in the Far East, and on observance 
of the treaties and declarations that guaranteed an independent 
China and pledged equality to all nations, non-intervention, non- 
aggression, and peaceful settlement of disputes in the Orient. 

The American government was thus confronted with two 
options. While the first option could win the support of many who 
wanted to avoid the course of war and stick to the way of 
continuing trade in the Far East, the latter signified a firm, though 
not an aggressive, policy toward Japan. Of course, it meant military 
preparedness, close contact and parallel action with other powers 
interested in the Orient, particularly Great Britain, and friendship 
and cooperation with China. The President and his Secretary of 
State chose the second course that on account of being enforced 
with the determination to 'keep peace at any price' proved a 
disaster. "Thus, rightly or wrongly, the United States chose the 
course that was to lead, seven years later, to Pearl Harbour, and 


As the League of Nations has already taken up the subject, we should co- 
operate with them in every field of negotiation or conciliation. But that is the 
limit. We will not go along on war or any of the sanctions, either econoQiic or 
military, for those are the roads to war." Charles A. Beard: American Foreign 
Poluy in the Making (J932): A Study in Responsibilities (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1946), p. 136. 
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eventually to the destruction of Japan^s empire and her military 
and naval power."“ 

Economic Foreign Policy : Dilemma of Aloofness Versus Com- 
mitment 

A study of the American foreign policy towards Europe during the 
inter-war period presents a strange dilemma of aloofness versus 
commitment. It is on account of the fact that while the 'isolation- 
ists', rather the 'insulationists', did not permit the Administration 
to involve itself into the contentions of European powers, they 
strove hard for forcing it to fight for the protection and promotion 
of their economic interests. That is, the US adopted a peculiar 
economic policy so as to reap benefits from trade with the Euro- 
pean countries while maintaining an attitude of political aloofness 
so far as the contentious matters of European politics were con- 
cerned. So intense was the burden of this standpoint that the US 
indirectly helped Germany after witnessing her ruthless suppres- 
sion at the Paris Peace Conference under the Treaty of Versailles. 
More than that, the Roosevelt administration took to the course of 
improving commercial relations with the USSR that had so far been 
an untouchable ever since the establishment of the communist 
regime in 1917. 

The motivating force behind this was the issue of inter-allied 
War debts and reparations.^' During the First World War, the US 
had lent huge sums to the European countries and their realisation 
was one of the great problcms.^^ Moreover, "a consequence of the 
First World War, whose significance was little realised, was the 
sudden trasformation of the United States from a debtor to a 
creditor nation."^ Without counting interest, the United States 
government at the close of the war was a creditor of its war time 
associates to the extent of $ 10,350,000,0(X). Most important of all 
was the fact thatalthough the warimpoverished Europe, it "brought 


50 Pratt, op. cit., p. 355. 

31 Sec tiH. Williams: The Economic Foreign Policy of the United Slates (New York: 
McGraw Hill. 1929). p. 17. 

52. Pratt, op. cit., p. 334. 

53. Ibid. As a matter of fact, the protagonists of the 'new economics' "regarded 
International relationships as an incident to primary interests, the distinctive 
completeness of the national state." See C.A. Beard; The Idea of National Interest. 
Ch. XI. 
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sudden wealth to the United States and thereby created a large 
fund of surplus capital ready to seek investment abroad."^ 

However, the first baffling question was the stand of the 
major allied powers that the US had no moral right to claim 
recovery of her loans from them in view of the fact that while she 
had paid with money, they had paid wi th the blood of their people 
in the war. For some time, it appeared that if the United States 
adhered to her stand, it might create ill-will with other Allied 
Powers. But Wilson and his advisers rebuffed all such contentions 
atthe Paris Peace Conference. Instead, the Administration insisted 
that any proposal of the cancellation of loans was unacceptable, for 
the United States had gained no territory or other ad vantages from 
the war, like other Allied Powers and, for this reason, the American 
tax-payer "would not willingly shoulder the burden of paying off 
the Allied indebtedness."^ 

President Harding had the same stand. His argument was 
that the total or partial cancellation of the war debts was not 
possible, for the Allied governments had 'hired the money'. The 
Congress made a law on February 9, 1922, whereby the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission was created with the Secretary of 
Treasury as its chairman. The Act authorised him to negotiate 
settlement with the debtor nations of Europe. It was made clear 
that no portion of the debts could be cancelled, the interest rate not 
to be less than 4 per cent, nor the date of maturity later than 1947. 
Despite this, the Commission failed to make the desired progress 
for the obvious reason that the debtor nations adopted a non- 
cooperative attitude. They took plea that unless they recovered 
reparations from Germany, they would not be in a position to pay 
further to the United States. Naturally, it forced the American 
Administration to help Germany for the sake of recovering her 
own debts through the allied p>owcrs. It is for this reason that 


H.G. Moullon and Pasvolsky: War £>bfs and War Prosperity (Washinglon 
Brookings Inslitution, 1931), pp- 52-70. 

^5. This category included (i) loans to governments for balancing of budget.s as a 
result of insufficient taxation, (ii) loans for military purposes, (iii) loans for 
assistance to monojX)Ues where their conduct was such as to maintain prices 
against the American consumer. Ov) loans to governments not recognised by 
the us. and (v) loans to govenunents or citizens in countries who have failed 
to maintain their obligations to the US. I Icrbert Feis; The Diplomacy of the Dollar: 
First Era. 19J9-1932 (Baltimore; The John Hopkins Tress, 1950). pp. 1&-19. 
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America played a very important part in the formulation and 
implementation of the Dawes Plan of 1924 and then the Young Plan 
of 1929. 

While the Debt Commission was engaged in its uphill task, 
the Administration adopted the strategy of encouraging foreign 
investments unless they were of an 'objectionable' nature “ This 
category also covered the peculiar cases of the Soviet Union, as it 
was an 'unrecognised' stale, and of France as she was a defaulter. 
But the steadily deteriorating economic condition of the world 
could not be arrested by the American subsidies. President Hoover 
had to declare one year's moratorium in 1931 so as todeal with the 
conditionsof Great Depression. Despite this all, after IheLausanne 
Conference of 1932, the whole chapter of reparations and inter- 
allied war debts had to be closed. Thus, the US had to bear the 
consequences of huge cancellation of her debts as is evident from 
the following breakdown:^ 


Countries Principal Amount 

(in dollars) 

Rate of interest 

Percentage 
of Cancellation 

1. Austria 

24,614,885 


70.5 

2. Belgium 

417,780,000 

1.8 

53.5 

3. Czechoslovakia 

115,000,000 

3.3 

25.7 

4. Estonia 

13,830,000 

3.3 

19.5 

5. Finland 

9,000,000 

3.3 

19.3 

6. France 

4,025,000,000 

1.6 

52.8 

7. Great Britain 

46,000,000,000 

3.3 

19.7 

8. Greece 

32,467,000 

0.3 

67.3 

9. Hungary 

2,939,000 

3.3 

19.6 

10. Italy 

2,042,000,000 

0.4 

75.4 

ll. Latvia 

5,77,000 

33 

19.3 

12. Lithuania 

6,030,000 

3.3 

20.1 

13. Poland 

178,560,000 

3.3 

19.5 

14. Rumania 

44,590,000 

3.3 

25.1 

15. Yugoslavia 

62,850,000 

1.0 

69.7 

Total 

11,579,435,885 




56. Pratt, op. dt., p. 336. 

57. Ibid., p. 337. 
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• Average interest rate approximate over the whole period of payments. 

* Includes deferred payments to be funded into principal. 

Source: Latene and Wainhouse: A History of American Foreign Policy, p. 792. 
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In short, the economic foreign policy of the United States 
relating to the recovery of her war loans proved a failure. "'No one 
foresaw apparently that Uncle Sam himself would supply a large 
share of the funds which would be used by Germany to pay 
reparations and then by the recipients of reparations to pay war 
debts to the United Slates."^ 

Policy towards Europe : Adherence to the Course of Splendid 
and Selective Isolationism 

It is said that ever since the times of George Washington "isolation- 
ism', proudly called by some as "splendid isolationism", had been 
the most outstanding feature of the American foreign policy in so 
far as her attitude towards the European powers was concerned. 
The first President of the United States in his farewell address said: 
"Nothing is more essential than thatpermanent, inveterate antipa- 
thies against particular nations and passionate attachments for 
others should be excluded, and that in place of them just and 
amicable feeling should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is in 
some degree a slave."^’ It was reiterated by President Jefferson in 
his inaugural address. Since then it became the basic touchstone of 
the American foreign policy with particular reference to her 
relations with the European powers. The main reason behind this 
was that the American statesmen were really concerned with the 
protection and promotion of their economic interests and for this, 
while keeping themselves away from European contentions, they 
could well bank upon "twisting the tail of British lion."“ 'They 
could defend American interests abroad in negative terms of 
neutrality and abstention from power politics and positive terms 
of promoting commerce by championing neutral trading rights. 


58. Ibid. 

59. See T.A. Bailey, op. ciL, p. 81. The philosopher of the Americai^ Revolution, 
Thomas Paine, in his tremendously effective work Common Sense (1776) said: 
“Any submission to, or dependence on. Great Britain tends directly to involve 
this Continent in European wars and quarrels, and sets us at variance with 
na tions who would otherwise seek our friendship, and against whom we have 
neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our market for trade, we ought to 
fonn no partial cormection with any part of it. It is the true interest of America 
to steer dear of European contentions." Ibid., p. 4. 

60. Schuman, op. dt., p. 770. 
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freedom of the seas, most favoured nation treatment,and the Open 
Door in the Orient."^’ 

For this reason, the United States observed neutrality when 
the First World War broke out in 1914, but she plunged into it in 
1917 when her economic interests were threatened. President 
Wilson declared hisFourtecn Pointson the basisof which Germany 
surrendered unconditionally in 1918 and then America took an 
active part in the Paris Peace Conference. But soon after that, the 
isolationists' had their day when the 'evil men of the Senate' 
rejected theTreaty of Versailles and along with that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Naturally, it gave a rude shock to the 
internationalists' who labelled it as an act of great 'betrayal'.*^ It 
signified that the American policy of isolationism implied "rejection 
of the membership of the League of Nations, non-entanglement in 
the political controversies of Europe and Asia, non-intervention in 
the wars of those Continents, neutrality, peace and defence of the 
United States through measures appropriate to those purposes, 
and the pursuance of a foreign policy friendly to all nations 
disposed to reciprocate. An isolationist may favour the promotion 
of goodwill and peace among nations by any and all measures 
compatible with non-entanglement in any association of nations 
empowered todesignate 'aggressors' and bring enginesof sanction 
and coercion into action against thcm."“ 

As a matter of fact, the course of 'isolationism' did not 
amount to the way of complete aloofness from European politics; 

Ibid. 

^2. Thomas A. Bailey made a scaihing allack on such a hemous action oft he St'nale. 
He desCTibod il as a 'betrayal' on 14 counts: of the League of Nations, of the 
Treaty of Versailles, of the Allies, of France, of Germany, of liberal opinion in 
the World over, of American boys who died and yet unborn, of the masses 
everywhere, of our humanitarian, missionary and educational interests of 
American merchants, manufacturers, bankers and investors, of America's 
resf>onsibllity to assume that world leadership which had been thrust upK)n, of 
stations plighted word and of good faith in international dealings, of our clear 
ntoraiobligations to finish the job, and of the American people. Woodrow Wilson 
otid the Great Betrayal (New York: Macmillan, 1945). Prof. C.A. Beard takes a 
different view when he defines betrayal as an act "to give up to a place in the 
power of an enemy a person or thing by treachery or disloyalty. Betrayal is a 
ireacherous surrender to a foe, a violation of a trustor confidence, an abandon- 
ment of something committed to one's charge. A betrayal is commonly re- 
S^rded as a human and moral act of lowest and vilest kind." op. dl., p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 17 n 2. 
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it simply suggested non-involvement in conflict among European 
powers while as much engagement as possible with them for the 
protection and promotion of their economic interests. That is, soon 
after the war, the American people "forgot their noble professions 
and resolutions, let their war idealism 'slump', grew weary of 
hearing about the woes of the world, turned selfishly to their own 
affairs, and sank into the mire of isolationism."*^ Thus, even after 
rejecting the Treaty of Versailles in 1920, the United States signed 
a treaty of peace with Germany on August 25, 1921, that reserved 
to the American nationals all rights, privileges, immunities, repa- 
rations or advances together with a right to seek their enforce- 
ment.^ 

The policy of continued economic involvement behind the 
facadeof|X)litical isolationism continued. The Americanstatesmen 
minced no words in making it above board that if the League 
powers ever committed themselves to the economic boycott of an 
aggressor, they would face the alternative of seeing the same 
dishonoured by American ships and goods or provoking sharp 
controversies with Washington by challenging the rights of the 
Americans to trade with any otherpowerof the world even if a law- 
breaker. When theSecretaryofState (Hughes) discussed this issue 
with the British ambassador (Sir Esme Howard) in 1925, having in 
view the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
aborliveGeneva Protocol and the successful treatiesof Locarno, he 
made it clear that there "was one thing he believed could be 
depended up)on and that was that his government from its very 
beginning had been insistent upon the rightsofneutralsand would 
continue to maintain them. The Secretary did not believe that any 
Administration, short of a treaty, concluded and ratified, could 
commit the country against assertion of its neutral rights in case 
there should be occasion to demand their recognition."** 

However, as conditions of peace are required for the 
promotion of commercial relations, the US government remained 
serious about making efforts for the same cause. In 1927 it sought 
to promote further naval disarmament in the abortive Coolidge 
Conference at Geneva. But more important than this was the 


64. fbiJ. p. 17. 

65. H. Commager (ed.): Documents or. American Histoty (New York: Applcton- 
Ccnlury-Crofls, 1949), V. Ed., pp. 352-53. 

66. SeoSchuman, op. dt., p. 773. 
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support of the Secretary of Slate (Kellogg) for the proposal of his 
French counterpart (Briand) as a result of which the Pact of Paris 

forthe renunciation of warasaninstrumentof national policy came 

into being in 1928. It was widely appreciated by the American 
people^ though some hard-headed cynics registered their reserva- 
tions. "Some insisted that the treaty was a dangerous step towards 
membership in the League. Others noted that the pact permitted 
defensive war; and whoever heard of the nation that did not fight 
defensively? Others sneered that the treaty had no teeth, except the 
feeble pressure of world opinion; it was just a 'New Year's resolu- 
tion' or 'a letter to Santa Claus'.... The Kellogg-Briand pact proved 
to be a monument to illusion. It was not only delusive but danger- 
ous, for it further lulled the public already prepared to lag behind 
in the naval race into a false sense of security. Instead of outlawing 
wars, the treaty merely outlawed declarations of wars."*’ 

Nevertheless, the signing of the Paris Pact indicated that the 
US began to return to the policy which had led to America's most 
achve foreign development and leadership in the Hague Peace 
Conference."*** The line of Hoover and Stimson received a break 
when Roosevelt assumed the office of the President. His first 
startling act was negotiations with Russian Foreign Commissar 
(Litvinov) that led to the recognition of the Soviet State in 1933. 
William C. Bullitt became the first American ambassador to Mos- 
cow. A joint Congressional resolution da ted 19June 1934 authorised, 
thePresident to accept the membership of the International Labour 
Organisation, provided no obligations were assumed under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. When the President took note 
of the fact that in Europe things started deteriorating as a result of 
theaggressiveactionsof Italy and Germany, he issued increasingly 
j^rgent warnings to his people that 'neutrality' "was not enough, 
out he never felt — without doubt correctly — that he could afford 
to move too far ahead of public opinion, for he was actually aware 
of the disaster which had overtaken Wilson and his policies had 
lost touch with the people."*’ 

Early in Octolxjr 1937, Roosevelt took a stand showing that 
oe Us had departed fromitspolicy of impartiality to join with the 


^ Bailey: A Diplomatic History of the American Sla(e, p. 650. 

Arthur Sweetser American Year-Book (1928), p 71. 

H e. Allen: A Concise History of the USA (London: Ernest Bonn, 1964), p. 249 
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League of Nations in labelling Japan as a treaty-violator. It was 
really a startling event when, on 5 October in a speech at Chicago, 
he deplored the fact that "the epidemic of world lawlessness is 
spreading" and suggested a 'quarantine' for those nations infected 
with it. Although he did not name any nation, he was clearly 
alluding toJapan.^Whathemeantby 'quarantine', hedid not speW 
out, but there is good evidence that he had in mind complete 
severance of relations with a nation adjudged to be an aggressor.^ 

Certainly, the 'quarantine speech' fell ujx)n the American 
people like a bolt from the blue. The 'internationalists' greeted it 
with rejoicing as a conclusive evidence of the fact that the President 
had at last spumed the principle of the non-entanglement and non- 
intervention in the political and military operations of the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic powers and thereby had aligned himself on the 
side of full coop>eration with 'peace-loving nations' in designating 
and taking collective action against the aggressors — Germany, 
Italy and Japan. With this interpretation of the speech, the 'isola- 
tionists' also agreed, but they criticised the President in blunt 
language. They accused him of having violated the pledges he had 
repeatedly made to the people and charged him with "setting out 
on the road to war".^ 

However, the isolationists once again had their way. Most of 
the Americans adhered to the course of non-involvement in other 
people's quarrels by 'running away', by 'minding their own 
business' and, if need be, 'by abandoning business which might 
drag them into war'. In the full blast of isolationism, its protago- 
nists adhered to the contents of the Neutrality Acts with the result 
the quarantine address of the President "backfired and slowed 
down the realities."'^ And yet the isolationists had to take into 
account that the complexities, confusions, and frustrations en- 


70. Pralt, op. dt., p. 382. 

71 . W.L. Langer and S.E. Gleason: The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-40 (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1952), p. 19. 

72. Beard, op. dt., p. 187. 

73. Allen, op.dt.,p.249. AgreatcriticoflhecourseofUS'isolatiomsin',likeProf. 

F.L Schuman in Nation (12 February, 1936) described neutrality legislation as 
a "one part lunacy, one part stupidity, and one part criminal ignorance of 
diplomatic and economic realities." See Beard: American Foreign Policies in the 
Making, p. 19. 
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countered in the course of this effort revealed the impossibility of 

achieving isolaHon in a world in which American trade and 

investments were scattered over the five continents of the Seven 
Seas. 


Course of Appeasement: Triumph of Isolationism over Interna- 
tionalism 

The isolationists strongly emphasised the course of neutrality after 

me Manchurian crisis that implied complete impartiality between 
belligerents without any distinction between the aggressors and 

the victi msof aggression. Ittook a shape of itsown in the Neutrality 

Act of 31 August 1935, formulated hastily in the face of what looked 
ike an impending war in Africa and Europe. This important 
legislation resolved that upon the outbreak or during the progress 
of war between or among twoor more foreign States, the President 
shall proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to 

or implements of war from any place 
m the United States or possessions of the United States to any part 

of such beIligerentstates,ortoanyneutral port for trans-shipment 

to, or for the use of a belligerent." The President could, from time 
to time, by proclamaHon extend such embargo to other States as 
^d when they were involved in such war. The violators were to 
t>e punished by forfeiture of property as well as imprisonment. It 
established a National Munitions Control Board (consisting of the 
^cretaries of State, Treasury, War and Navy) with which all 

importersofarms, their manufacturersand exporters were obliged 

to register their names, goods and places of business. 

In this important direction, the aims of the Congress domi- 
rwted by the isolationists differed from that of the President 
(Roosevelt) and his Secretary of State (Hull) who desired a legisla- 
non flexible enough to empower the Administration to forbid the 
exportation of arms and ammunitions to an aggressive govern- 
ment while permitting their sale to the victim of an aggression. It 
'vss not acceptable to Congress in whose view such an action 
vvould have meant taking sides in a conflict and possible in vol ve- 
mem in a war. It is for this reason that President Roosevelt 
^ohibited the exportation of arms and ammunitions or imple- 
ments of war to either party involved in the Italo-Ethiopian war in 

74. Schuman, op. dt., p. 782. 
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1935-36. But Italy needed no arms. She wanted oil and since it was 
not classified as a prohibited item under the Neutrality Act, the 
President had no authority to forbid its export. At the most what 
he could do was to place a 'moral embargo' on oil and other 

commodities appealing to the exportersof his country to hold their 

shipment to Italy to normal pre-war levels.^ 

The implementation of the economic sanctions against Italy 
in a half-hearted manner by the statesmen of London and Paris 
coupled with the scope of the Neutrality Act of 1935 (that did not 
cover export of essential items like oil, coal, iron and steel) went 
certainly to the advantage of the Italian dictator in his aggression 
over a poor and backward country of Africa. By all means, the 
American attitude swelled the course of appeasement adopted so 
frankly by Britain and France. More than that, the new Neutrality 
Act of 1936 embodied a new feature that was hardly encouraging 
to those who might consider using stronger sanctions against the 
autocratic power of Rome. Apart from saying what had already 
been given in the first neutrality legislation, it further laid down 
that no loan was to be given to a belligerent state by any American 
person or firm. It exempted from the ban on ammunitions, loans 
and the like an American republic engaged in war with a non- 
American slate, provided the American republic was not co- 
operating with a non-American stale or states in such a war. 

The second neutrality legislation strengthened the hands of 
Gen. Franco who was fighting a 'civil wari in Spain. Here the 
American government had a pretext lodistinguish between a war 
and a civil war. The President in his usual manner desired that the 
exporters of his country would refrain from shipping war material 
to cither side in the civil war. Since his appeal of laying a moral 
embargohad noeffcct, he appealed to the Congress to make a legal 
provision in this regard. Accordingly, on 6 January, 1937, the 
Congress passed a resolution (that became third Neutrality Act) 
whereby it prohibited the export of any arms, ammunition or 
implements of war to cither of the opposing parties in Spain. It put 
the loyalists or the legitimate rulers of Spain in a position of 
disadvantage, for they were deprived of the help from a big power 
like the United States, whereas Gen. Franco was receiving all 


75. Soc Hull: Memoirs, Vol. I, Chapter 31. 
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assistance from the dictators of Italy and Germany. It, therefore, 
"appears certain that American policy, like Britishand French non- 
intervention policy, played into the hands of Hitler and Mussolini 
enabling them to assist in establishing a friendly Fascist govern- 
ment in Spain. There is, on the other hand, a strong probability that 
a Loyalist victory would have meant eventually a Spain under 
Communist domination. 

The foreign policy of America towards Spain at this time 
looked like a grave act of self-contradiction. Everyone could see 
that after Ethiopia another legally established and duly recognised 
government was equated with a powerful aggressor. "A friendly 
government wedded to democracy and fighting to uphold it, not 
including a single communist face to face with a fascist rebellion, 
instigated and actively assisted by Hitler and Mussolini, was yet 
denied the benefit of obtaining the necessary supplies to defend 
itself. In this case, the American appeasement can be explained in 
terms of the Spanish Government's supposed sympathies and 
affiliations with Communism, the sympathy of a large number of 
American Catholics for Gen. Franco, Roosevelt's unwillingness to 
alienate the Catholic votes for Democratic candidates in the 
Congressional clectionsof 1938, the American desire to prevent the 
enlargement of the Spanish Civil war into a general European 
conflict, and the suspicion of the Soviet Union which was helping 
the Loyalists."” Roosevelt's Under-Secretary of State (Sumner 
Welles) points out that the American Administration "committed 
no more cardinal error than the policy adopted during the civil war 

in Spain."^* 

The hands of the President remained tied by the terms of the 
neutrality legislation. Curiously, the third Neutrality Act of 1937 
not only retained what was given in the first two of the preceding 
two years, it embodied a temporary cash and carry provisions (to 


76. Ibid-, Vol. II, Chapter 34. Hull holds that the Congress recognised that the 
American aid to the Spanish government might load to a spread of war and that 
our peace and security required our keeping aloof from the struggle." Ibid., 
p 491 Schuman rightly pointsout: "Thedcstruction of Spanish democracy was 
a direct consequence of 'non-intervention' by the European democracies and of 
a spc«aous 'neutrality' on the part of the United States." op. clt., p. 787. 

77. M.G. Gupta; International Relations Since 79J9 (Allahabad; Chaitanya, 1969) 111 
Ed. p. 271. 

78. Sumner Welles; TheTime for Decision (New York; Harper it Row, 1944) pp 60- 
61. 
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expire in May 1939) that empowered the President, as per his 
discretion, to prohibit the export to a belligerent country of com- 
modities not included in the lists of arms, ammunitions and 
implements of war in any American vessel until ownership had 
been transferred to the foreign purchaser. The obvious intent was 
to prevent 'incidents' that might arise from the destruction of 
American property by one of the belligerents. In this way, the 
United States "was now fortified, or so it seemed, against being 
drawn into any 'foreign war' through such violations of 'freedom 
of the seas' as had involved it in 1812 and 1917."” 

Now the most compelling reason that engaged the attention 
of the American foreign policy-makers was toeliminate thedanger 
of a '.vorld war. Thus, Roosevelt in a letter dated 26 September, 
1938, made an appeal to Hitler: "Whatever may be the differences 
in the controversies at issue and however difficult of pacific 
settlement they may be, I am persuaded there is no problem so 
difficult that it cannot be justly solved by the resort to reason rather 
than by resort to force."“Two days after, in a similar appeal to the 
King of Italy, he said: "The question for the world today is not the 
question of errors of judgement or of injustices committed in the 
part. It is the question of the faleof the world today and tomorrow. 
The world asks of us who at this moment are heads of nations, the 
supreme capacity to achieve the destinies of nations without 
forcing upon them as a price the mutilation and death of the 
millions of citizens."®' 


These strong appeals failed to have any effect. The Nazi 
engine of violence went on crushing the independence of the 
peopleof Austriaand Czechoslovakia with theblessingsof London 
and Paris. Thus, Roosevelt tried again tohavean effectof hisappeal 
on themindsof thedictatorsofBerlinand Rome. Ina letter to Hiller 
dated 14 April 1939, he said; "We recognise complex world 
problems which affect all humanity, but we know that study and 
discussion of them must be held in an atmosphere of peace. Such 
an atmosphere of peace cannot exist if negotiations are overshad- 
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owed by the threat of force or by the fear of war/'® Then, on 24 
August, 1939, he wrote to the King of Italy pleading: "The govern- 
ments of Italy and the United Statescan tc^ay advance those ideals 
of Christianity which of late seem to have been obscured. The 
unheard voicesofcountlessmillionsof human beingsask that they 
shall not be vainly sacrificed again."® 

Such appeals went in vain for the obvious reason that they 
were made by a head of the state that had taken to the path of 
neutrality and non-intervention. When the Second World War 
broke out on September 1, 1939, and Britain and France declared 
war on Germany just two days after, Roosevelt declared that "this 
nation will remain a neutral nation."*^ As could be guessed in 
advance, it was certain that the United States would have to repeat 
what was done by her in 1917. And it happened. As the course of 
appeasement forced Britain and France to pay its price, so the US 
could not remain unaffected by it. Ultimately, America had to jump 
into the second global holocaust. It illustrated the fact that "no one 
knew better than F.D. Roosevelt in 1940 that passive defence of the 
US or of the Western hemisphere would become a strategic 
impossibility, mathematically certain to insure defeat, the moment 
Britain surrendered."® The impression that the Administration 
could, however, give was that "from 1933 to 1939 the US 
Government followed the policy of attempting to improve 
international relations and thus prevent the collapse of world 
peace. President Roosevelt and Secretary' Hull were avowed 
internationalists."® 

Concluding Observations 

A critical study of the American foreign policy and diplomacy 
duringtheintcr-warpcriod,ascontained in the preceding sections, 
leaves these strong impressions: 

1 . It is said that from the early days of the Republic, the US 
adhered to the course of 'isolationism'. It was certainly a mislead- 
ing statement. It simply signified political aloofness behind the 
facade of which the US statesmen tried toprotc'ctand promote the 
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economic interests of their people. At the most, it may be found 
applicable to America's non-entanglement into the contentious 
affairs of European politics. As a matter of fact, at no time during 
the inter-war j^eriod had the US remained cut off from the cross- 
currents of diplomacy, alliances and wars in other parts of the 
world. During this period, the signs pointed to a weakening of the 
hold of the isolation. For instance, the covening of the Washington 
Conference in 1921-22, the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany in 1921, the signingof the Kellogg-Briand Pact in 1928, the 
formulation and implementation of the Dawes Plan in 1924 and the 
Young Plan in 1929, the declaration of Moratorium for one year in 
1931 and the restoration of diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia 
in 1933 are the leading instances of the same. The 'quarantine 
address' of President Roosevelt of 1937 could not become the 
policy of the nation both on account of its vague implications and 
the hold of the isolationists on the Congress that led to the 
enactment of neutrality legislation in 1935, 1936 and 1937. But the 
way the President stressed it and subsequently made fervent 
appeal to the heads of German and Italian states did mark the 
waning of the sign of isolation.*^ 

2. While the appellation of 'isolationism' could be applied to 
the American policy towards Europe to some concocted extent, it 
could not at all be said about American policy towards the Latin- 
American region. Behind the dexterous plea of saving the weak 
states of the Western hemisphere from the colonial exploitation of 
the European powers (like France, Spain, Austria and Russia), the 
statesmen of the United Stales sought to perpetuate theirexclusive 
hold over them. For this, the US wasdeprccated as 'Colossusof the 
North' or the follower of a 'big stick policy.' In the name of Pan- 
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Americanism, the US not only managed to keep the hands of some 
European powers off from the Western hemisphere, it could also 
manage to establish her suzerainty over the weak states like those 
of Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua and Haiti. This line can be traced 
consistently right from the frank affirmations of Monroe and elder 
Roosevelt to those of Wilson and younger Roosevelt. It is, there- 
fore, aptly observed: 'The term isolation could never be applied to 
the inter-war policiesof the United States towards La tin-American 
countries. The economic power of the United States placed the 
American government and certain private businesses in the posi- 
tion of virtual arbiters of the destinies of small and weak states in 
the Central American and Caribbean areas. The United States 
continued its p>olicy of intervention which had placed it in the 
control of the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua."*^ 

3. Likewise, American foreign policy towards the Far East 
was dominated by the consideration of imp>crialistic interests. It 
was for this reason that the Washington Conference was convened 
to put a check on the growing power of Japan. Similarly, it was for 
the sake of protecting the economic interests of the people that the 
Administration adopted the Stimson doctrine in 1931. A critic 
could take note of the fact that Stimson, though well advertised as 
an advocate of international peace, was, in fact, an imperialist of 
The odore Roosevelt-Lodge-Mahan-Beveridge school. He advo- 
cated strong policy in the Far East and was vehemently hostile to 
the independence of the Philippines."*” In the name of having an 
'op>on door' in China , the Americans sought to have another 
version of their Monroe Doctrine in retaliation to the expansionist 
f>olicics of Japan. But the weak and meek attitude of the United 
States in regard to maintaining the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendenceofChina wenttostrengthen thecascof Japan'sambitions 
yet more. That is, an attitude of appeasement towards the aggres- 
sive behavior of Japan proved counter-productive to the interests 
of the United States. Thus,itiscritically px)inted out: "The Hoover- 

Stimson non-recognition doctrine had no deterrent effect on Japan. 
It had antagonised the Japanese government and people without 
achieving its purpose. TT^e generalisation seems sound that to 
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oppose international aggression with weapons that are irritating 
but ineffectual is worse than not to oppose it at all/'” 

4. The notorious course of appeasement adopted by the 
United States in dealing with the aggressors of Japan, Italy and 
Germany made it clear that she, like Britain and France, had 
"become a victim of impotence/'*' Japan's seizure of Manchuria 
had proved that the collective opinion of mankind was no deter- 
rent to the aggressor. Then the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, the 
successful intervention of Germany and Italy in Spain, the rearma- 
ment of Germany, the recuperation of the Rhineland, the anti- 
Comintern Pact which, in fact, allied Germany with Japan, and the 
invasion of China in 1937, these events made it unmistakably clear 
that Germany, Italy and Japan were on the march and that they 
would dominate the world if they were not successfully resisted. 
"The surrender of the Rhineland in 1936 and that of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 were then strategic preliminaries to the 
neutralisation of Russia and the conquest of Poland in 1939. What 
was surrendered by our allies in the name of peace became the 
strategic foundation upon which Hiller prosecuted his war."” 

5. The foreign policy of the United Slates remained tied to the 
economic in terests of the people. Economic motives determined all 
other objectives of the foreign policy-makers from Wilson to 
Roosevel t. Negotiations were cond ucted, treaties were concluded, 
and wars had been fought not for the sake of giving effect to great 
moral considerations but to break down commercial barriers, to 
protect traders and their ships in peace and in war, and eventually 
to safeguard American investments in foreign lands. Instead of 
making and realising political and ideological commitments, the 
statesmen of the United Slates "turned to outworn theories and 
tried to build the security of the United Slates upon the cardboard 
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foundations of physical distance and disarmament, accompanied 
by moral exhortation and plaintive appeals to world public opin- 
ion. Yet, while eschewing any real responsibility for the world, the 
Americans indulged in an orgy of financial and economic expan- 
sion, saddling thecountry with overseas physical investments they 
were unable and unwilling to defend."” 

Keeping all these f)oints in view, a great critic on this subject 
says that it "is hard to avoid the conclusion that from 1920 to 1937, 
almost every major American diplomatic decision or undertaking 
was either abortive, futile, or dead wrong."’^The world's most 
powerful nation "conducted its foreign relations in the manner of 
a nervous woman compelled to pass through a dark corridor 
infested with man-eating mice."*Curiously, the misleading nature 
of isolationism was lauded as 'splendid' by the supporters of the 
traditional course and President Harding went to the extent of 
calling it 'triumphant nationalism.' One historian has indicated 
that "no less than in Cleveland's day Americans in the twenties 
insisted on the unique mission of the United States, the need to 
maintain independence of action and avoid permanent alli- 
ances...."” But this neo-isolationist position, this return to the 
pattern of foreign relations that had been interrupted briefly by 
America's European ad ventureof 1917-18 "wasnottoendure.The 
new technology, the new politics, and the new social currents at 
work in the world created powerful forces that drew the United 
Slates inexorably back into the arena of world power."” 
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JAPAN 


The position of Japan in the Far East could be compared to that of 
Germany and Italy in Europe.Hernativeresourceswereinsufficient 
to maintain a rapidly growing population. She felt that she was 
treated as an upstart, and that the other Great Powers jealously 
resisted the fulfilment of her aspirations. 


— E. H. Carr* 


Japan, a small archipelago country of the Far East, also nicknamed 
as the Hermit Kingdom, became a modem state as a definite result 
of the trend of modernisation unleashed by the entry of an Ameri- 
can naval commander (Commodore Matthew Parry) with his ship 
into Yedo Bay in 1853. Her doors were opened to the ambitious 
adventurers of the West. Apprehensive of the growinginfluence of 
Russia overChina threatening herimperial interestsin theFarEast, 

Britain sought friendship withjapanasaresultofwhich an alliance 

was concluded on 30 January, 1902, whereby the signatories 
affirmed the principle of 'open doori implying reciprocal help in 
the even t of an a hack on either by some power. The real importance 
of this Anglo-Japanese alliance was stated in Clause I which 
recognised 'special interests' of Japan |X)litically as well as com- 
mercially and industrially in Korca.^ The alliance made Japan so 
strong that she could defeat Russia in the battle of 1904-1905. As 
Schuman says: "Victory in the Russo-Japanese war enabled Japan 
to achieve the status of the Great Power without qualification and 
to prepare the way for a further extension of her empire. The 
Anglo-japancse Alliance was renewed in 1905, and by agreements 
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Russia in 1907 Japan became practically a fourth member of the 
Triple Entente. Japan achieved a free hand in Korea and South 
Manchuria; and if an occasion presented itself in war between 
Germany and the Entente,shecoulddisplaceGermany in Shantung 
as she had already displaced Russia farther north. 

WorldWarIandAfter:OnthePathof Glory and Disgruntlement 
During the Great War Japanese rulers had held the view that 
military preparationsof Germany at Kiachow werea menace to the 
peace of the region and so they resolved to seize German posses- 
sions in the Far East. When Britain and Germany were involved in 
the war, Japan exploited the coveted opportunity to destroy 
German influence from eastern Asia and thereby improve her own 
position in the Far East. In not much time Japan could succeed in 
seizing Kiachow, occupying rail way line from Tsingtao to Tsinan, 
and taking over German islands north of the equator as the 
Marianas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls. Thus, emboldened, a 
Japanese minister posted at Peking (Hioki) presented to the Presi- 
dent of China (Yuan Shih-kai) a set of 21-Demands on 18 January, 
1915 which aimed at ensuring Japan's colonial position in China.* 
The terms were so fomidable that, if accepted, would have con- 
verted China into a vassal of Japan. China immediately sought 
American support. But the US in a roundabout manner declined to 
take into view the terms of anearlieralliance of Japan with Britain. 
A little after, the Japanese Foreign Minister (Ishii) visited the US 
and signed an agreementon 2 November, 1917, with his American 
counterpart (Lansing) whereby the US recognised that the territo- 
rial propinquity created special reactions between the two coun- 
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tries and "Japan had special interests in China particularly in the 
parts to which her possessions are contiguous." It implied that the 
US recognised Japan's imperial claims upon the Shantung prov- 
ince of China. Surprisingly it saw its endorsement in the Treaty of 
Versailles signed in 1919. 

Japan emerged as a victor after the First World War on 
account of being on the side of the Allied Powers. But the Paris 
Peace settlement left her in a state of shock and frustration. Major 
powers like USA, Britain and France did not appreciate what the 
Japanese leaders had now desired and the concession of the 
Shantung province was nothing more than a sop for them. As Buss 
says : "They encountered determined hostility from Chinese, who 
were in no mood to surrender Shantung to the Japanese. They were 
not able to obtain a clear-cut international recognition of the 
principle of racial equality to which they were dedicated. They 
were not able to get ou tright title to the German possessions north 
of the equator in spite of war-time agreements. Mandates, subject 
to supervision by the League of Nations, seemed poor substitutes 
for colonies which Japan had expected to receive and to develop 
strictly for its own bench t. The Japanese signed the Covenantof the 
League of Nations, but they were not too happy about commit- 
ments, to rcsp>cct and preserve against external aggression the 
independence and integrity of Member-States, including China. 
They disliked thcobligation tosettledisputebyarbitration,concili- 
ation or adjudication before resort to war.... Japan was equally 
frustrated in its venture into Siberia. It had nothin able to gain a 
military or diplomatic victory over the Russians and it had stirred 
up suspicion in the minds of its allies because of the blatant 
exposure of its expansionist ambitions on the Asian mainland."* 

Since the United States had played a very important part in 
formulating the terms of the Paris peace settlement which had left 
Japan in a disgruntled state, her anxiety to put effective checks on 
the colonial ambitions of Japan inspir^ her to settle such a score 
at the Washington Conference of 1922.*The treaties signed on this 
occasion could well serve the purpose of the United States, but to 
Japan they were like an addition of insult to injury. As Schuman 
says : "These developments constituted a postponement, not a 
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renunciation, of the efforts to enhance Japanese power on the 

Asiaticmainland.JapanJikeallotherGreatPowersin the Western 

state system, sought to extend its domination over as wide an area 
as possible. Japan's threat of action in Eastern Asia was remote 
from thecentres of power of other greatstates. Japan — westernised 
and militarised — found thehugedisintegratingbulkof the Celestial 

Empire an easy prey. She was able to dominate the western Pacific 
with the naval power and to dominate the Asiatic mainland wi th 
her army. The specific objectives of her quest reflected the interests 
of her rulingclasses — the new bourgeoisie, theoldnobilily,andthe 
military naval and diplomatic bureaucracy."^ 

Achievementsof New Diplomacy: Phase of Democratic Reform- 
ism Versus Traditional Authoritarianism 

A new Japan emerged after the World War 1 in the sense that 
democratic forces witnessed their growth as a counterblast to the 
established tradition of militarism in this nation-state. The rise and 
growth of democratic forces, though with intermittent ups and 
downs, looked like something fundamentally alien to Japanese 
experience. By the end of the War, the old oligarchs were out. 
Itagakidiedinl919; YamagataandOkumadied in 1922;Mutusukata 
abandoned politics well before his death in 1925; and Saioniji, the 
only managinggenro, expressed theappreciationof parliamentary 
democracy. The marks of the new wave had become evident even 
in the last few preceding years when many disingenuous intellec- 
tuals and men of letters had derided German militarism, advo- 
cated the cause of individual liberty, and strongly defended 
Wilsonian idealism. For instance, a noted editor like ^oshino 
Sakuzo defended his plan of a restructured polity under party 
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control; a jurist like Minobe Tatsukichi in very clear and powerful 
terms pleaded the case of constitutional monarchy in his country; 
and a novelist like Mushakogi Saneutsu reflected on the new spirit 

bycommentingthatonlyacountrywithoutabsoluteauthority was 
liveable'. Itall manifested that the victory of the Allies in the World 
War I "had infused Japanese democratic currents with new vital- 
ity."® 

Thenewdiplomacyofjapanyieldedpositiveresults satisfying 

both the Western powers and Japan for their own reasons. As a 
result of the agreements made at the Washington Conference 
(1922) Japan could restore as well as improve her relations with 
America, Britain, France and China, including Communist Russia. 
By the end of the year, Japanese forces left the mainland of Siberia 
that paved the way for its union with communist Russia. In June 
1923 negotiations between Japan and Russia took place that 
culminated in the restoraion of relations between the two countries 
after the conclusion of a treaty on 20 January, 1925. Japan's 
relations with China also improved. In December 1925, when Kuo 
Sung-ling revolted against the ruler of Manchuria (Chang Tso-lin), 
Japan sent its troops to the area of Mukden to protect him. Again 
in April 1927, Japanese marines were used to resist Chinese mobs 
attacking the Japanese concession at Hankow. But Japanese naval 

forcesdid not joinin the Anglo- American bombardmentof Nanking 

in March 1 927, despite the fact that the Japanese consulate had been 
wounded . "The crux of the Shidchara jx)licy was a serious effort to 
reconcile China's aspirations with Japan's interests."’ 

But Japan's relations with Britain and the United States 
remained 'strained' in view of her obsession to increase her naval 
power. The consequences of the Washington Conference had left 
her in a disgruntled state and hence she wanted to develop her 
naval strength by hook or by crook. At the London naval confer- 
ence Japan sought three fundamental claims — (a) a 70 p>er cent ratio 
relative to the US in 10,000 ton, 8-inch gun heavy cruiser; 
(b) a 70 per cent ratio in gross tonnage relative to the US in all 
auxiliary craft, and (c) a parity with Britain and the United States 
in submarine tonnage at the then high existing strength of some 
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78,0(X) tons. And she could get much vide terms of the trea ty of 1 930 
owing to an informal understanding of the United States. How- 
ever, what irked Japan much was the anti-immigration law of the 
United States made in 1924 that excluded the aliens from acquiring 
American citizenship. The noticeable tension in growing US Japa- 
nese relations had its impact on sharpening Japan's hunger for 
armaments. 

Obviously, Japanesediplomacy in theperiod following World 
War I rested on certain new foundations. The governments of 
PrimeMinisterHara(1918-1921)and thenofKato(1924-26)followed 
the 'democratic line' of the 'Reformists' that saw a little tilt towards 
' the line of the 'Militarists' when the government of Prime Minister 
Tanaka (1927-29) adopted a 'p)ositive foreign pwlicy' implying 
strengthening of Japanese position in Manchuria and adopting a 
tougher attitude towards Chinese nationalism. During his two 
terms as Foreign Minister (1924-27) and (1929-31), Shidchara 
pursued a conciliatory policy tinctured with Japan's expansionist 
designs towards China by adhering to the following principles put 
by him before the Diet in January, 1927: 

1. To respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, 

2. To promote solidarity and economic rapprochement between 
the two countries, 

3. Toentertain sympathetically and helpfully the just aspirations 
of the Chinese people, and 

4. To maintain an attitude of patience and tolerance in the present 
situation in China, and to protect Japan's legitimate and 
essential rights and interests by all reasonable means at the 
disposal of the government. 


10. Tanaka's purpose was to reassure his own people, but the hard line provoked 
anti-Japanese boycotts in China. Further toublc appnjarod when officers of 
Japan's Kwantung army sought to deal on their own with the dangers of 
Chinese nationalism by assassinating the Manchurian warlord, Chang Tso-lin 
on the assumption that his successor would be more subservient to Japan. 
Premier Tanaka first told the young emperor that the army was not respon- 
sible. Later, with the support of his cabinet including the service ministers, he 
Mught to punish the conspirators and re-establish discipline in the army, but 
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The conspirators were not punishedand Tanaka's government resigned. It was 
a victory for irresptonsiblc military officers and for the army's indeptmdent 
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By all means, the positive foreign policy of Japan inhered 
imperialistic designs. Prime Minister Tanaka made no bones when 
he declared that in the region of Manchuria and eastern Mongolia, 
Japan had 'special interests' and hence while Japan would have 
nothing to do with the on-goingrevolutionand counter-revolution 
in China, it would at no cost shirk her duty to maintain peace and 
order in the eastern part of China.” The problem before the 
Japanese leaders was now to strike a beneficial compromise between 
Chinese nationalist aspirations and Japanese colonial interests. 
Since the Chinese government could not punish the assassins of 
Chang Tso-lin, the disgruntled elements in power sought to revive 
their military diplomacy. Hence, after the exit of Prime Minister 
Tanaka in July 1929, the course of Japanese foreign policy "was 
underthe constant and increasing threat of extreme militaristsand 
of a general staff that was unable or unwilling to restore discipline 
in its own service or to permit the civilian wing of the government 
to take steps to that end."” 

Japan's Monroe Doctrine: Rise of Newjapanism on the Warpath 
The weak trend of democratism saw its eventual replacement by 
that of militarism in Japanese politics after the exit of Tanaka 
ministry in 1929. The army leaders with open and concealed 
support of the industrialists, the aristocrats and the peasants 
leaned towards the autocratic ideals and methods of the Fascists 
by repeatedly challenging the civilian authorities operating the 
vulnerable system of parliamentary democracy. The internal 
struggle for power between the liberal politicians and the ambi- 
tious army leaders went on uninterruptedly with the extremists 
attempting to intimidate the civilian authorities by means of 
propaganda and terrorism. The prime instrument of the militarists 
was war and they knew it well that to precipitate conflicts abroad 
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was always the best means of promoring temporary unity at home 

and increasing the influence of ultra-patriots and professional 
warnors. Thus, the resumption of Japanese aggression on the 
Asiahc mainland was engineered by the leaders of the army in 
^arch for land as well as glory and it was patently acquiesced in 
by the business groups interested in the spoils of the markets as 
well as by the zealous patriots devoted to the case of the glorifica- 
tion of their country. Hence, it is well pointed out that Japan's 
foreign wars since 1931 "have been less an instrument of national 

policy than weapons of domestic politics in the hands of the war 
lords,"’^ 

The invasion ofjapan on Manchuria and then establishment 

of a puppet state with the name of Manchukuo there should be seen 
apinst this background.’^ Her withdrawal from the League of 
'Jarionsjn 1933 "created in the Far East a situation of growing 
tension."’^ After consolidating her conquest of Manchuria, she 
could well assert her position as a dominant power in the Far East. 
Now she could be capable of pursuing a forward policy based on 
the tenets of her 'special interests' and 'permanent interests' in the 
re^on sustained by heraspirationstobethe sole guardian of peace 
and security in the Far East. Emboldened by the Manchurian 

adventure, a spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office (Eji Amau) 

issued a policy statement towards China saying: "Japan would 
objixt as a matter of principle to any joint operations undertaken 
by foreign power even in the name of technical or financial 

assistanccatthisparricuIarmomcnlaftcrManchurianand Shanghai 

incidents are bound to acquire political significance. Undertaking 
Of such nature, if carried through to the end, must give rise to 

complications.... Japan, therefore, must object tosuch undertakings 

as a matter of principle... Supplying China with war aeroplanes, 
Duiiding aerodromes in China, and detailing military instructors 

ormilitaryadviserstoChina or contractinga loan loprovide funds 
orpoliticaluseswould obviously tend loalienatefriendly relations 

tweenjapan, China and other countries and to disturb peaceand 
order in Eastern Asia. Japan will oppose such projects." 

13. ^uman, op. dl., p. 618. 

1 4. Sec Chapter 5. 

15. Carr, op. dt.. p. 242. 
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This important announcement, which came to be known as 
Japan's Monroe Doctrine, was forcefully repeated on subsequent 
occasions implying that in effect, henceforth, Japan alone would be 
the guardian of peace ad order in the Far East and also regard other 
countries of the region as her boroughs. Now the bellicose attitude 
of Japan, that had become one of the powerful factors in causing the 
failure of the World Disarmament Conference held at Geneva in 
1 932 and the breakdown of the In temational Economic Conference 
held at London in 1 933, had its onward nuirch in manifesting that 
this country had riddenroughshod over the reactions and assertions 
of the Western Powers. For instance, on 28 December, 1 934, Japan 
exercised her privilege of giving two years' notice of her intent to 
denounce the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 and also made it 
clear that at the new naval conference scheduled to be held at 
London in 1 935 she would insist on naval parity with otherpowers. 
In the face of failure in making a new agreement, Japan withdrew 
from the London Conference and the treaty, which was signed on 
25 March, 1936, by Britain, France and the United States, and 
became a set of death-grasp of naval limitations owing to the 
adherence of Japan and I taly. Consequently, the whole structure of 
international naval cooperation so assiduously constructed since 
the Washington Conference of 1922, collapsed. Instead, the naval 
race began which entailed ship construction and equipment, dock 
building, harbour dredging, and laying out of airfields from the 
Aleutians to the Mandated Islands. 

Obviously, the political history of Japan after 1931 is a 
history of extremist nationalism nurtured in a historically strong 

military traditionand directed by politically-minded, authoritarian 
military caste."’*The successofthe Manchurian expedition added 
to the weight of the demand for a stronger foreign policy and the 
activities of the ultra-nationalists became violent. They finished 
some leading political figures like former Finance Minister Inouye 
Junnosuke and Prime Minister Inukai in 1932 that entailed the 
resignation of the Seiyukai cabinet— the last vestige of party 
government. The new leaders stressed the point that Japan must 
establish her hegemony in Asia and follow a policy of 'Asia for the 
Asiatics' that alone could solve the problem of their search for 


16. aydeandBoers, op. dt., p.366. 
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security. This policy implied that China be forced to recognise the 

puppetstateof Manchukuo; her economicand military dep>endence 
on Western powers be terminated; and the country be brough t in to 
full cooperation with Japan for the good of both the countries. 

From Glory to Grave : Militarism on the Path of War 
It is true that Britain and the United Stales did not appreciate the 
Japanese Monroe Doctrine, yet they did nothing to thwart the 
ambitious claims of the Japanese rulers on account of their 
adherence to the course of appeasement of the aggressor with the 
long-range aim of effecting their collision eventually with the Red 
Empire of Stalin. Hence, nothing was done to prevent the further 
disintegration of China. Witha resolve to finish China, Japan made 
an attempt to separate its northern provinces from the rest of the 
country. Although her effortscould not make head way on account 
of timely resistance of the Chinese, the local Japanese leaders were 
to set up a puppet government thereunder the name of East Hopei 
autonomous government. Attempts were also made by Japan to 
injure the Chinese finance by encouraging smuggling on a very 
large scale. On 25 November, 1936, Germany and Japan signed the 
Anti-Comintern Pact which Italy joined a year after followed by 
Hungary, Manchukuo and Franco's Spain. "The war-lords of the 


17. It consisted of a public declaration of throe articles by the first of which the two 
Powers agreed to exchange information on the activities of the Comintern and 
to collaborate in preventive measures. They agreed in the second to jointly 
invite Third States 'where internal peace was threatened by the subversive 
activities of Communist International to adopt defensive measures in the spirit 
ofthisagreement, as totakepart in the present agreement'. By the third article 
the Pact was to run for five years with provision for renewal. This public 
declaration was accompanied by a secret addendum also composed of three 
articles. The first of these provided that should cither of the signatories become 
the object of an unprovoked attack or unprovoked threat of attack by the USSR, 
the other would do nothing which would have the effect of relieving the 
position of the USSR, while both would consult on the measures to be taken for 
the safeguard of their common interests. By the second article the two contract- 
ing Parties declared that except by mutual consent, they would not conclude 
any political treaties with the^viet Union, which were not conformable to the 
spirit of the secret agreement, while this was in force. By the third article the 
secret agreement became operative at the same time as the public one and for 
the same period of five years. 
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Rising Sun thus befuddled the Western Powers and won political 
allies for desjxjiling them of their empires."^* 

In July, 1937 Japan made many advances into the Chinese 
territory that amounted to the prosecution of an undeclared war. 
A clash between Japanese and Chinese troops not far from Peking 
led to further incidents. Peking was evacuated and the Chinese, 
still resisting, were gradually driven back to the line of the Yellow 
River, while naval and air forces attacked Shanghai. By the end of 
the year Japan had captured Nanking. Aerial bombardment in- 
flicted great slaughter on thedefenceless multitudes. In thenorth- 
west of China they had controlled most of the Suiyuan. Alarming 
incidents occurred repeatedly. On9 August,1937,ajapanesenaval 
officer and a seaman had been killed on ignoring, as the Chinese 
alleged, a warning not to approach the military aerodrome. A 
member of the Chinese Peace Preservation Corps was stated to 
have been shot by this officer. However, the immediate cause of 
hostilities was thcarrival of large forceof Japanese warships which 
had been ordered to Shanghai before this incident. In this adven- 
ture Japan succeeded and by the end of the year Nanking was 
under their occupation and the Yangtse under their control from 
Wuhu to the sea. Obviously, "though war was not then or indeed 
at any time officially declared, it may be considered for all practical 
purposes to have begun."’* 

The victim of the Japanese aggression (China) looked to- 
wards the League of Nations and, as haid already happened in the 

caseof the Manchurian crisis,nothingcouldbegained by her in this 

case as well. In September 1937, China appealed to the League 
invoking Articles 10, 11 and 17of the Covenant. The matter was 
reported to the Far Eastern Advisory Committee which reported 
that the military operations carried on by Japan were out of all 
proportions to the incident that had occasioned the conflict; it was 
also in violation of the terms of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 and 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928. The League adopted this report on 
6 October, 1937, with a resolution saying: '"Members of the League 
should refrain from taking any action which might have the effect 
ofweakeningChina'spowerofresistance,and should alsoconsider 
how far they can individually extend aid to China." Under these 


18. Schuman, op. dt., p. 622. 

19. G.M. Galhomo-Hardy: A Short History of International Affairs, 1920-39, p. 333. 
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circumstances, it was hardly likely, however, that any utterance by 
the League "would be anything more than a brutum fulmen."^^ 
Since the League failed to do the needful in this matter, the 
other workable option could be discovered in con veni ng a meeting 
of the members of the Nine-Power Treaty that would also include 
the United States. In November 1937, the conference in the form of 
a promising expedient was held at Brussels without theatlendancc 
of Japan. Though the Soviet Union was no party to the Nine-Power 
Treaty, she accepted an invitation to take part in the deliberations. 
"But it was soon evident that the time had passed, if it had ever 
existed, when any of the nations concerned were prepared to go 
further than words in resistance to aggression, unless their own 
vital interests appeared to be directly involved. The Brussels 
Conference consequently produced nothing more useful than a 
reaffirmation of general principles, while its failure in this respect 
was one more notice to aggressors that they had nothing to fear 
from outside parties, whether alone or in combination, whose 
separate interests were not clearly endangered. It was perhaps 
significant that the adherence of Italy to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
between Germany and Japan, which converted the Berlin-Rome 
Axis into a Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle, took place on 6 Novem- 
ber, while the Brussels Conference was in session."^' 

The military leaders had their full hand when the Emperor 
apjx)inted Prince KonoeFumimaroas the head of the new ministry 


20. Ibid , p. S34. 

21. Ibid. The Brussels Conference adopted a declaration on 15 November 1937. It 
rejected the Japanese view that the matter should be left to direct settlement 
between the combatants. It hold that if Japan persisted in her refu.sal to 
cooperate, the States represented here should consider as to what would be 
their common attitude. But the net result went against the victim (China) by 
indirectly inciting the aggressor (japan) to go ahead with her advances. It is 
well remarked: "It was rather worse than useless since it served only to irritate 
Japan without affording any concrete help to China. On 24 November the 
Conference adjourned sine die in order to allow time for the participating 
governments to exchange views and further explore all peaceful methods by 
which a just settlement of the dispute may be attained consistent with the 
principle of the Nine-Power Treaty and in conformity with the objectives of 
that Treaty. The Brussels Conference was more than a fiasco, it was a disaster. 
It contributed to the ruin of such chance as existed in 19.37 of restoring peace 
between Japan and China." F.C. Jones : Japan's New order in r.asl Asia Its Rise 
and Fall, 1937-1945, (London: Oxford University Press, 1954). p. 55. 
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in 1937. On 3 November, 1938, he declared his plan of creating 'a 
new order in East Asia,' as the immutable jxjlicy and determina- 
tion of Japan/ The actual terms that Japan intended to exact were 
released by Foreign Minister Arita in a report to the Privy Council 
on 29 November, 1938, laying down: 

1. China would recognise the State of Manchukuo. 

2. A Sino-Japanese military alliance would be concluded against 
the Comintern in furtherance of which Japanese troops would 
be stationed in Inner Mongolia and North China. 

3. China would contribute to the upkeep of such forces. 

4. Japan would exercise the right of supervision over Chinese 
land and water communications and would cooperate in the 
improvement and adjustment of the Chinese military and 
police forces. 

5. Special zones of Sino-Japanese collaboration would be estab- 
lished in North China in the Yangtse basin and in certain 
islands along the South China coast. 

6. Japan would control the exploitation of raw materials needed 
for national defence especially in Inner Mongolia and North 
China. 

7. The Chinese currency, tariff and the maritime customer ser- 
vice would be reorganised to promote trade between Japan, 
Manchukuo and China. 

The final paragraph of this important note said: "Japan at 
present is devoting her energy to the establishment of a new order 
based upon genuine international justice throughout East Asia.... 
It is the firm conviction of the Japanese government that in the face 
of the new situation fast developing in East Asia, any attempt to 
apply to the conditions of today and tomorrow inapplicable, ideas 
and principles of the past neither would contribute towards the 
establishment of a real peace in East Asia, nor solve the immediate 
issue."^ It isclear that the whole purpose was lobring stability and 

coordinationunderjapaneseleadershipbe tween Japan, Manchukuo 

and other occupied portions of China. In fact, it meant "Japanese 
hegemony in that region."^ 

The new policy had the long-range aim of bringing the whole 
of South-East Asia under the control of Japan's scheme of Greater 

22. Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

23. Ibid., p. 78. 



East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. Its hardcore meaning grew soon 
evident as Japan started destroying all non-Japanese foreign busi- 
ness in China. In June 1 939, Japan blockaded the British and French 
concessionsatTientsin, publicly stripping and searching foreigners 
as they entered or left the concessions. Even Germany, Japan'snew 
partner, did not escape injury as the Japanese destroyed the Wesf s 
economic interestsinoccupied partsofChina.Theaimof following 
such a policy was that Japan would be able to secure her political 
and economicinterests. Hence, it isobserved: "Japanese expansion 
into China and subsequently into South-East Asia was rooted in 
deep-seated feelings of insecurity. In a situation of great social and 
economic crisis, Tokyo's military leadership won popular support 
for the theory that Japan, despite a half-century of growth in her 
international status, was threatened by ever-growing crises. 

Since Japan "was haunted by its fears of p>opulation pressure, 
political discrimination and economicintegrity, and determined to 
take whatever action seemed to be required for self-defence, she 
would strike out towards Siberia, deeper into China, or in the 
direction of the South Seas wherever the opposition seemed 
weakest. China became the initial target. In 1938 and 1939 
Japanese military victories in China continued with occasional ups 
and downs. Naturally, many attempts made by Japan aroused the 
protests of the Western Powers and did much danger to foreign 
property and trading interests. Itbecamea patent reality that Japan 


24. Clyde and Ucers, op. cit.. p. 372. As F.C. Jones comments . "Her assiduous 
copying of the West, especially in military and industrial techinque, had been 
stimulated in the mam by fears of invasion and conquest by one or more of the 
Western Powers. In later years she had been at one with the rest of A.sia m the 
demand for the recognition of racial equality and in her resentment at the 
barriers to Asiatic immigration imposed by the US and the British dominions. 
Since 1920 this sense of kinship with the rest of Asia had been strengthened by 
the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance, by the American Immigration 
Act of 1924, and through the gradually deepening rift between japan and her 
former allies and friends. In the early thirties this trend wasgrcatly accentuated 
by the great depression and its aftermath of increasing trade barriers, by the 
Manchurian controversy, with subsequent Japanese withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, and by the breakdown of the Washington Conference 
agreements of 1921-22. All these events increased the Japanese sense of 
isolation and insecurity, conscious as they were of the great inferiority of their 
economic resoxircos to those of the United Slatps, the British Commonwealth 
and the USSR." op. dt, p3. 

25. C.A. Buss ; Asia in the Modem World (New York : Macmillan, 1964), p. 401. 
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was bent upon converting China as a whole into her Manchukuo 
withoutbothcring for the resentment of theChinesepeopIeand the 
reactions of the Western Powers.^ "As the Japanese stripped, 
insuUed and slapped British subjectsin the presence of Chinese (to 
impress the latter with the newimportanceof Japan), and advanced 
challengingly close to Hong-Kong, the British enlarged their credit 
advances to China and warned Tokyo of the future consequences 
of its acts. As the prop)erty of the United States was being destroyed 
through Japancseairattacks in variouspartsofChina, Washington 
gave the required six months' noticeof itsintention to terminate the 
United States and Japanese Treaty of Amity and Commerce that 
had provided Japan with its much needed United States market 
and supplies. In Japan itself prices rose steadily, consumers' goods 
began to run short, and casualty lists mounted, nevertheless the 
military leaders ordered further tightening of the people's belts 
and persisted in their conviction that the new order in Asia was 
close at hand."^^ 

In the later part of 1939 Japan played fast and loose with her 
foreign commi tments in respect of honouring the territorial integ- 
rity of China and protecting the property and interests of the 
Western Powers like the United States and Britain. Though the 
Japanese warlords continued to make reassuring statements as to 
their intentions with regard to foreign interests, the military, who 

wcreobviously the controlling factor, used very different language, 
some of this spcakingop>enlyofa purpose 'tosweep from China the 
influenceof Britain'. It was, thcrcfore,deeply feltby Britain that the 


26. Prince Konoodeclared that 'Japan's one course is tobeal China to her knees so 
that she may nolongor have the spirit to fight*. In E)ecember 1937, heauthorised 
IheGcrman ambassador to China (Dr. Trautmann) to present four points as the 
basic conditions for the solution of the affair: 

1. China to abandon her pro-Communist and anti-Japanese and anti- 
Manchukuo policies in their anti-Communist and anti-Cominfem policy, 

2. Establishment of de-militarised zones in the necessary localities and of a 
special regime for said localities, 

3 Conclusion of an economic agreement between China, Japan and 
Manchukuo, and 

4. China to pay necessary indemnities. 

See C A. Buss: War and Diplomacy in Easlem Asia (New York : Macmillan, 1941), 
p. 153. 

27. Langsam, op. dt., p. 274. 
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forward policy of Japan "constituted such a menace to her vital 
interests as to render interference desirable, if only it were 
possible."^® The ambitious warlords went on unrestricted in their 
advance marches and as a result of his forward policy Japan joined 

hands with Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany in causing theoutbreak 
of the Second World War. In the appalling bloodshed which 
ensued, the invadersof Japan tookeity after city and province after 
provinceof China without caring for the fact that they had aroused 
the slumbering masses of this country to fierce patriotism. By the 
closeof 1940, theChinese war had become part of World War Hand 
its outcome was clearly contingent upon the fortunes of battle in 
Africa, Europe and the Atlantic.” 

Concluding Observations 

A critical account of the Japanese foreign policy and diplomacy 
during the inter-war period, as contained in the preceding sections, 
leaves these strong impressions: 

1. Japan is the first of the Asian countries to be influenced by 
the current ofmodem nationalism sustained and strongly flavoured 
by her traditional beliefs and practices. Beginning in the later part 
of the last century, the new leaders of Japan could build upa highly 
centralised political and economic order with all the trappings of 
nationalism and militarism that ascribed to their state thecharacter 
of an autocratic system. They combined their policy of all loyalty 
to the Emperor with their policy of military adventurism so as to 
make their country a major power in the Far East that would 
eventually become a major power of the world. That is, by building 
up with all possible speed a strong central government based on 
industrial and military power, Japan could protect her sovereignty 
and gain recognition as a major power. "But in this process, the 
relatively mild type of stale nationalism of the nineteenth century 
turned into virulent integral nationalism — once the safety-valve of 
expansionism had been opened."^ 

2. Though a victor like Britain, France and the United States, 
Japan became a disgruntled power like Italy as a result of the 


28. Cathome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 335. 

29. Schuman, op. dl., p. 626. 

30. Hilary Conroy, op dl., p. 829, AIm> sec Palmer and Perkins: International 
Relations, 1957 cd., p, 494. 
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agreements made at Paris and Washington Conferences. The 
Japanese were doomed to bitter disappointment by what they 
considered as the unfairness of the settlement at Versailles. The 
Washington Conference agreements frustrated Japan's dreams of 
controlling China and establishing itself as the dominant naval 
f)ower in the Pacific. Japan's forward march was temporarily 
halted, and the world was relieved for a decade from the fear of 

general war which might result from recurrent conflicts in East 
Asia.""' 

3. Owing to this, shortly after the conclusion of the Washing- 
ton agreements in 1922, the American-Japanese relations blew hot 
and cold. And though Japan signed the Kelogg-Briand Pact of 1 928, 
her imperialistic designs became a patent reality after 1931 which 
had their first manifestation in the rape of Manchuria. In the face 
of an attitude of appeasement shown by the great Western Powers, 
the Japanese "considered their military venture as sound business, 
shrewd politics, sturdy patriotism and far-seeing statesmanship. 
Japanese military authorities took over the functionof civil govern- 
ment in Manchuria and the operation of all radio stations, electric 
lights and power plants, coal mines, railways and the postal 
administration. Then the Japanese gave the world an unparalleled 
demonstration of the art of creating a puppet state.""^ 

4. Unfortunately, the League of Nations failed in fulfilling its 
mission due to the wrong policy of the major Western Powers. The 
USSR could do nothing in the face of the appeasement policy being 
pursued by the groat Western Powers that had its implicit aim of 
destroying the Communist State by the onslaught of the Fascist 
p)owers. The events of formation of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis 
and the signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact were appreciated by 
the followers of the appeasement policy."" The authors of this 


31. C.A. Buss, op. dt, p. 309. 

32. fbid., p. 382. 

33. As H.M. Vinacke says: "An apparently fixed clement in Japanese policy was 
that embodied in the Anti-Comintem Agreement with Germany and Italy of 
hostility to Communism and thus to Russia. The Agreement not only attached 
Japan to the Axis, thus giving her friends in Europe, but presented Russia with 
a two-front military dilemma and thus gavejapan what she needed, assurance 
against direct Russian action against her in the Far East." A History of the Far 
East. p. 611. 
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strategy could not take into account the fact that such a move could 
become counter-productive in the long run. The murderous as- 
saults of Japan on China dragged on through dark and bloody 
years of the late 1930s and finally became a part of the Second 
World War. 

Consequently the path of glory became the path of grave. 
Japanese nationalism wassub verted by the force of militarism. The 
replacement of the shaky parliamentary democracy by traditional 
authoritarianism converted the 'positive' foreign policy of Hara 
and Shidehara into an aggressive adventurism. The imperialistic 
ambitions of Japan became a patent reality when her Foreign 
Minister (Arita) publicly declared in June 1940: "The countries of 
East Asia and the region of South Seas arc geographically, 
historically, racially and ethnically very closely related to each 
other. They are destined to cooperate and minister to one another s 
needs for the common well-being and prosperity and to promote 
the peace and progress of their regions... Japan has responsibility 
as the stabilising force in East Asia."^ When the United States 
suffered at the hands of Japanese aggression. President F.D. 
Roosevelt told theCongresson 15 Decemeber, 1941, that Japanese 
statesmen "talked of the 'new orderin East Asia' and then the 'Co- 
Prosperity Sphere in Greater East Asia'. What they really intend is 
the enslavement of every nation within their power, and the 
encirclement, not of all Asia, not even of the common people of 
Japan, but of the warlords, who have seized control of the stale. “ 
Consequently, Japan herself invited the unfortunate situation 
entailing her downfall and destruction in a couple of following 
years. 


34. Sec Alfred Crofts and Percy Buchanan; A History of the Far East (Bombay: Allied 

Pacific Private Ltd , 1958), p. 398. 
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International cooperation has been a thorn in the Chinese flesh to the 
extent that it has usually meant cooperation of all theother nations 
as opposed to China in the conduct of diplomatic negotiations, in the 
actual carrying out of institutions, and in the imposing of Treaty 
settlements.The Powers wouldalwayssupportoneanother,knounng 
full well that a concession toanyonemeantaconcession toeveryone 
through the operation of the most favoured clause. China had no 
opportunity to play both ends against the middle or to play one 
nation against another in the interest of selfish advantage. 

— Claude A. Buss^ 


An account of the role of China in international politics during the 
inter-war period is both perplexing and interesting — p>erplexing 

becauseoframpantfactionalismandstrifeintheranksof the ruling 
warlordsand politiciansand interesting becauseoftheroleof some 
great leaders in converting this mighty land of the 'opium eaters' 
into a magnificent nation of the Far East. In the jX)St-World-War I 
period China could not play a vigorous role on account of her 
domestic constraints and compulsions caused by a series of con- 
flicts between the 'phantom warlord government' at Peking and 
the insurgent revolutionary government at Canton which under 
the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Kuomintang (Chinese Nation- 
alist Party) could formalise new nationalism of China at Peking 
alter 1927. The prevailing conditions provided ample opportuni- 
ties of her exploitation by the imp>crialists of Britain, United States 
a nd Japan. Though a socialist state, the Soviet Union sought to play 
a similar game in herowninterest.lt is, therefore, well commented: 


1 . 
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"The China that emerged from the catastrophe of World War I - vas 
a paradox of indescribable chaos and of a magnificent rebirth.... 

Between the two political forces (one govemmentatPekingand the 

other atCanlon) and within each there werecrusadesof factionalism, 
duplicity, civil war and massacre. And between all of theseand the 
foreign powers, there were intrigue and conspiracy in a battle for 
position, influence and control in the China that would emerge."^ 

Feudalism Versus Modernism: New Cultural Movement and the 

Leadership of Sun Yal-sen 

For this reason, a background study of Chinese domestic politics 
becomes relevant in order to understand her foreign policy and 
diplomacy in the period following World War I. The revolu tion of 
1911 had dealt a fatal blow to the principles upon which central 
authority had been based since long. Under the leadership of Yuan 
Shih-kai local armies had been permitted to swell on the theory that 
China s military power was thereby enhanced. Naturally, it bol- 
stered local leadership often in opposition to the central govern- 
ment. The governor of the province of Shansi (Yen Hsi-shan) 
started a land reform movement by denouncing feudal gentry for 
their oppression of the peasantry and laying stress on imparting 
knowledge of science and technology. It smacked of the rise and 
growth of the trend of modernisation of China having its first 
manifestation in the New Cultural Movement that rested on the 
search for the intellectual underpinnings of a mcxlem China. 

One very important factor that played its part in the 
determination of China's role in international politics at this stage 
was the tussle going on between the forces of progressive right on 
the one extreme and the ultra-left on the other. While the former 
reflected the forcesof modest react ion against the Confucian order, 
the latter represented the new forcesof revolutionary reconstructit>n 
on the lines of Marxian socialism. While old-style scholars like Yen 
n and Hu Shih represented the former, Chen Tu-hsiu and Li Ta- 
^ ®°*^^P*'oscnlcd the latterand subsequentlygotthecreditofbeing 
e founders of the Marxist study groups. That is, while the former 

th ^*^**^^ liberal line of John Dewey, the latter adhered to 
c radical line of Lenin and, hence, while the former preferred the 

Paul H. Clyde and B.F. Beers; The Far V.ast : A llislory of Western Impacts and 
hMstem Responses (New Delhi: Prenfice-Hall of India, 19771, p. 330, 
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course of evolutionary change, the latter dismissed gradualism 
and instead the only radical solutions would serve the purpose of 
Chinese nationalists. The case of the latter became very strong 
when a Soviet representative (Adolph Joffe) arrived in Peking in 
August 1922. Curiously, both inspired by the trend of modernisa- 
tion and the line of distinction between the two could be discerned 
in their preference for the paceof change with or without pursuing 
the line of Marxism. All pioneers of this movement held the view 
that Confucianism wasdeadand all its vestigesshouldbe uprooted. 
"It was China, not her culture, that must be saved."^ 

Thus began the movement for the creation of a modem and 
nationalist China. The young students became the revolutionary 
agents of this movement. Despite some differences in their 
viewpoints, all sections of the young people asserted one 
point — "China was to be unified, to be relieved of the 'unequal 
treaties' which infringed her sovereignly, and to become the seat 
of new civilisation."^ Under these conditions, the KMT 
(Kuomintang) whose members were bound by the ties of personal 
loyalty to Sun Yat-sen, got immense popularity and made its bid 
for power. Reference should, therefore, be made at this stage to the 
role of Sun who could successfully unite the tradition of Western 
liberalism with his philosophy of 'people's livelihood' that looked 
like a vague appreciation of Socialism sans Marxism. In 1922, a 
workable synthesis could be established between the thoughts of 
Sun and the Soviet representative Joffe who was engaged in 
establishing a rapport between the Peking regime and the 
Kuomintang as per instructions from Moscow. Clyde and Burr 
aptly comment: "Sun declared that neither communism nor the 
SovictsystemwassuitableforChina, while Joffe, concurring in this 
view, assured Sun of Russian sympathy and support in theachievc- 
ment of China's most pressing needs — national unifications and 
full independence. TheChineseCommunist Party, which had been 
founded in Shanghai during the summer of 1921, pledged support 
to the Kuomintang, and Communists as individuals were permit- 
ted to join Sun's forces."^ 


3. rbid., p.332. 

4. Ibid., p. 333. 

5. Ibid., p. 334. 
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The Sun-Joffe alliance was like a marriage of convenience 
Wilh selfish motives on both sides. While the Communists of 
Russia and China sought to create avenues for their entry into the 
KMT so as to eventually capture it. Sun adhered to his strategy of 
cashing capital out of any workable alliance in capturing power at 
home so as to repudiate all vestiges of imperial hold over his 
country. He knew it well that since he had a massive following of 
150,000 members and the Communists were about 300 in number 
and youngsters' too, his hold over his party would remain 

unassailable. ThearrivaIofanotherSovietadviser(Michael Borodin) 

in 1923 in China also failed to deter him for such a reason.* The 
^sition of Sun was further strengthened when his trusted man 
Chiang Kai-shek took command of the army of the KMT. In 1924, 
Sun enunciated his basic manifesto setting the frame for future 
relationship between his party and government having three 
essential principles: 

1. The first principle was Min-lsu chu-i, moaning people's 
nationhood or naHonalism. In its original form it had held simply 

that the Manchusbeousted.ButduringthedaysoffirstGrcat War 

»t al^ meant something more covering all points that would add 
o the solidarity of the Chinese people as a nation. Thus, in its 
revised forrn, it signified unity amongst all as Chinese, Manchus, 
ongols, Tibetans and the minorities. And though Sun very 
carefully avoided the case of spelling out all implications of this 

6- About the nature of partnershipbet ween Sun and Borodin, G.F. \ Judson makes 
a inc observation: "A new clement was introduced into the situation when Sun 
r on his return to Canton in 1 923 brought wilh him the Russian Commu- 

t' s rodin to be political advisor to the Canton government. Thus began the 
our years partnership of the Kuomintang and the Communist International, 
Ih^**^^*^* ®f ^^^''cnicncc in which each side hoped, first to make use of and 
si theother. The Kuomintang wasprimarily a party of thebourgeoi- 

Was reformist and nationalist, but not Mariust. It aimed at reuniting 
ov the civil administration, and giving it a proper control 

of an antiquated officialdom 
1 i the productive forces of the country for the rapid development 

linos for China's national resurgence but all on sound capitalist 

hankers * *^*^*®*®t^hip of the proletariat was the last thing desired by the 
77k F contractors who gave financial banking to theparty.” 

lini. WorW Politics: A Studu in Recent History (London: Oxford 

University Press, 1939), p. 214. 
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term, he laid stress on its sternly anti-imperialistic tone and 
character. 

2. The second principle was Min~chuanchu-i, meaning people's 
power or democracy allowing no place for monarchy, even of a 
limited type. Its implications were manifold as they covered the 
tenets of Western republicanism, Swiss institutions of direct de- 
mocracy as initiative, referendum and recall, democratic central- 
ism of Russia as established by Lenin, and the Chinese maxims of 
examination and control. The last one was a typical feature of 
Chinese historical tradition implying tutelage of the leaders before 
being in power. 

3. The third principle was Min-sheng chu-i, meaning people's 
livelihood or a crude form of socialism without any touch of 
Marxism. Sun openly and frankly reflected the Marxist tenets of 
economic determinism and class war and instead appreciated 
Mill's theory of economic rent implying taxation on unearned 
increments and socially- created values. He also appreciated the 
role of private capital in the reconstruction of economy and polity. 
In March 1925, Sun died, but his death "gave him a recognised 
status in China as the patron-saint of Chinese nationalism; and his 
name became a symbol of the national revolt against foreign 
control."^ 

Reactions to Peace Settlement : Emergence of Assertive 
Nationalism in China 

While the Chinese people were engaged in bringing about their 
internal revolu tion a fter 1911, the foreign powers were engaged in 

expanding their political and economic hold over this country. The 

Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) had put Japan in a predominant 
position in the Far East. Moreover, while the Western powers were 


7. Csrr: Internationa] Relations between the Ttoo World Wars, 19J9*I939 (London: 
MacmUlan. 1952), p. 157. As a guide for his people. Sun "evolved his doctrine 
of the three stages of development: military rule, political tutelage, and 
constitutional govemment.ThenationalismwhichSun coveted was modem in 
pattern but devoid of imperialism and other excesses which marked Western 
nationalist movements; and it was based upon traditional Chinese virtues such 
as loyalty, filial piety, harmony and peace, and wholly compatible with 
internationalism." N.D. Palmer and H.C. Perkins: International Relations: World 
Cpmmunify in Transition (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957), p. 495. 
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seeking economic concessions in China and were investing their 
capital in railways and other undertakings, Japan was busy in 
effectuating territorial expansion. Already japan had pushed China 
out of Korea. Apprehending a dangerous move from the side of 
Japan, China on 3 August, 1914, approached the United States to 
endeavour to obtain the consent of the belligerent European 
nations to an understanding not to engage in hostilities either in 
Chinese territory and marginal waters or in adjacent territories. 
However, considering that China's territorial integrity was vital to 
American interests, the Secretary of State (William J. Bryan) ap- 
proached the European belligerents on an even more ambitious 
scheme "designed to neutralise the entire Pacific Ocean as well as 
China, and its adjacent water." Undeterred by any reaction of this 
kind, Japan presented a set of 21 -Demands to China on 18 January, 
1915, which, if accepted would have converted the latter into a 
vassal state of the former.® 

At the Paris Peace Conference (1919) the Chinese delegates 
put forth their own claims. They sought to regain complete control 
over Shantung province made between Japan and China in 1915 
and 1918 on theground that their country had signed theagreement 
underconditionsof threat. They also expressed the hope that in the 
spirit of Wilsonian idealism all limitations upon her sovereignty 
should be relinquished. But nothing could happen to their 
satisfaction. By the terms of peace embodied in Articles 156, 157 
and 158 of the Treaty of Versailles, Japan acceded to the German 
position in Shantung, acquired under the agreements of 1858, and 
subsequent agreements including the lease-hold of Kiachow Bay 
and the economic rights enjoyed in the province. This succession 
was conditioned by a verbal promise given by the 'Council of the 
Throe' that Japan would restore to China by direct negotiations all 
p>olitical rights in the province, retaining for herself only economic 
rights and privileges. China was relieved of all responsibility for 
the fulfilment of her obligations to Germany under the terms of the 
Boxer Protocol; she regained control of the German concession at 
Tientsin an Hankow; she was confirmed in her possession of the 
public properties of the German government in China, except 
those of diplomatic and consular character; and she secured the 


8 . Sec Chapter 12. 
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restitution of the astronomical instruments taken from Peking at 
the time of the Boxer rebellion. 

Naturally, as the Chinese delegates tried to express their 
opposition to the award by signing the treaty with reservations as 
to the Shantung clauses, they were denied the right to sign the 
document with their dissenting notes. They left the Peace Confer- 
enceempty-handed.An outwitted andbetrayed China gaveherself 
over in bitterness to a more violent and aggressive form of 
nationalism. As C. A. Buss comments: "The Chinese were so angry 
at their shabby treatmentat the handsofthe Allies that they refused 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles, although China became a member 
of the League of Nations by virtue of signing the Treaty of 
St. Germain with Austria."’ 

Asa matter of fact, the claims of the Chinese leaders were not 
appreciated by any major power dominating the scene of delibera- 
tions at the Paris Peace Conference. The European allies as well as 
Japan looked upon the claims of the Chinese delegates with fear 
and suspicion as they felt that China was not really concerned with 
the problem of making peace with Germany and that she wanted 
tousethisoccasion tofreeChina from her feudal and semi-colonial 
status.Tothestatesmenof the traditional and conservative school, 
this purp)osc was alarming inasmuch as it implied not only an 
attack upon Japan's 'special interests' but also upon the larger 
system of influence and the 'unequal treaties', in general , to which 

all the victoriousGreatPowerswereparties.^°Curiously,inaddition 

to the mistrust of Japan, England and France "were further aroused 
because both before and during the peace Conference Wang and 


9. Buss, op. dl., p. 27. 

10. During ihe nineteenth century theGreat Powers had imposed on China the so 
•called 'unequal treaties' by which China conceded a number of 'special 
privileges' to subjects of these Powers living and trading in the Chinese 
territory. Of these special privileges, two were of outstanding importance, 
firstly, the Chinese customs tariff on imports and exports was limited by 
agreement to a maximum of five per cent. Secondly, theGreat Powers enjoyed 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in China. Their nationals were not subject to 
Chinese law or to Chinese courts, and paid no Chinese taxes except such as 
were levied indirectly. Cases in which a foreigner was concerned either as 

accused or as defendant, were tried by judges of his own nationality under 
his own national law. Moreover, China had agreed to set aside in all the 
principal ports areas for foreign residence; and in several of the ports these 
areas had developed into 'concessions' and 'settlements' under foreign 
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Koo (leaders of the Chinese delegation) set out systematically to 
cultivate the sympathy and enlist the support of the American 
delegation which, in turn, was not loath to give the Chinese the 
encouragement they desired/"” 

While the Paris Peace Conference left China in a condition of 
utmost dissatisfaction, the consequences of the Washington 

DisarmamentConference(1922) were rather satisfying to her. Vide 

the terms of a treaty signed by 9 Powers (U.S., Britain, France, 
Japan, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal and China) the 
signatories pledged themselves to respect the sovereignty, 

indep)endenceand territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

to maintain and advance the principle of equality and commercial 
opportunity in China, and not to take or support any action 
designed to create spheres of interests or to provide for the 
enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportunities in the designated 
parts of Chinese territory. Besides, a treaty was signed by China 
andjapan on 4 February, 1922, whereby Shantung was returned to 
China and japan was permitted to retain control of the Tsinan- 
Tsingtao railway for 15 years.” 

Itis rightly said that the results of the Washington Conference 
marked an event of great success in establishing peace in the Far 
East. The US and Britain could put an effective check on Japan's 
motives towards China. That is, Japan was forced to abandon her 
^le war gain on the mainland of (/hina so that the framework of 
its republicanism could bo saved from collapse and China could 
offer effective resistance to the new imperial power of japan and 
also to the "contagion" of the Soviet Union that lurked beyond the 
Jong Sino-Russian frontier. They agreed to the revision of the 
Chinese tariff, torelinquish the post offices they had maintained on 
the Chinese soil for many years; they withdrew their forces from 
Siberia and terminated their control of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 


municipal administrations. At other places there were 'leased territories' of 
considerable extent, the leases amounting to a virtual cession of sovereignty for 
of 99 years to the foreign Power concerned. Before the First World War, 
l^^privilegoshad been keenly resented by the younger generationof uduca ted 
inese; and when, at the end of the war, Germany and Russia were deprived 
V their special rights in China, the agitation for the cancellation of the other 
1 1 treaties' grew apace." E.H. Carr, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 

!•> ^Wde: The Far East (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948), p. 406. 

^Chapter 11. 
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way. The US displayed renewed interest in China's integrity and 
took steps to loosen the Japanese grip upon her. The policy of 
equality of economic opportunity was restated and, for the first 
time, legally defined. In this way, China could have a limited 
achievement of what her delegates had claimed as the powers 
united against these demands could agree to the extent of taking 
certain steps towards the ultimate relinquishment of their privileges. 
As a result, the actions taken at Washington "did lead to partial 
satisfaction of Peking's ain\s."’^ 

Partial Success in Diplomacy: Termination of the Soviet Influence 
Thedeliberationsof the Washington Conference had their result in 
favour of China in the sense that the various treaHes signed on this 
occasion liberalised the colonial hold of major powers over China 
and also paved the way for their eventual liquidation in the face of 
growing tide of assertive nationalism prevailing in the country. 
Henceforth, the pace of partial success and failure continued. For 
instance, on 19 October, 1925, China and Austria signed a treaty 
confirming the war-time ending of the latter's extra-territorial 
rights in the former; then on 26 October, 1926 China and Finland 
negotiated a treaty as equals. But in many other important direc- 
tions the point of success remained overshadowed by the point of 
intermittent setbacks. It is evident from the fact that several 
assurances given to China at the Washington Conference by the 
major powers remained unfulfilled on account of their evasive 
attitude as well as due to the conditions of civil war prevailing in 
the country. For instance, at the Washington Conference Britain 
had agreed to surrender Wei-hai-wei as a means of facilitating a 
Sino-Japanese settlement on Shantung and though an Anglo- 
Chinese commission took up this matter, nothing fruitful could 
materialise until 1930. 

Difficulties over repayment of the Boxer indemnity delayed 
until 1925 the implementation of agreements reached at Washing- 
ton to raise China's tariff to an effective 5 per cent ad valorem level, 
to return to China the Kwangchow leasehold, and to set up a 
commission to reconsider abolition of extra-territoriality. Since the 
commission failed to set a deadline for the abolition of extra- 


13. ayde and Beers, op. cir., p. 338. 
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territoriality amounting to the termination of foreign jurisdiction 
in China, it became another potent factor of d isappointment to the 
zealous nationalists of China. The commission could not go be- 


yond recommending that the concerned powers should cooperate 


in the progressive modification of their extra-territorial rights. The 


mood of resentment of the Chinese nationalists could not be 


assuaged by the recommendation of the tariff commission, given 
in October 1925, thatChina should not be accorded tariff autonomy 
until the end of 1 928. The reason was that the leaders of China had 


been demanding immediate abolition of the conventional tariff 
along with all other 'unequal treaties'. Asaresult, Peking "became 
increasingly aggressive in its efforts to revise China's treaty struc- 
ture, but with only minor success."’* 

The noticeable point, however, is that the pace of intermittent 
success and setback in Chinese diplomacy at this stage played its 
own part in sharpening the trend of violent nationalism that had its 
synchronisation with the call for anti-foreignism propagated and 
fomented by the Soviet representatives staying in China. For 
instance, in early 1924 Borodin stated: "I believe that China is so 
backward, so different, that it is sorely in need of the civilising 
influence of the more forward countries. It serves as a justification 
for what the foreigner does here, for extra-territoriality, foreign 
courts, secessions, the customs being in foreign hands, and for the 
foreigners assuming the role of protectors of the integrity of China 
and of its sovereignty. It allows foreign publications in Chinese and 
maliciously to vilify and slander public men. It gives the innumer- 
able servants of foreign interests here the opportunity of threaten- 
ing the labour classes as if they belonged to an inferior race."'® As 
C.A. Buss comments: "These words were music for the ears of the 
Kuomintang which caught theanti-foreigns<?r\timontsof the people 
and utilised every trick of slogans, symbols and propaganda in the 
pursuit of its objectives. The Party platform endorsed the Peking 
Professors 'Rights Recovery Movement' which advocated that all 
former treatiesshouldbecancelled (not revised land replaced with 


new ones giving equal treatment."'^ 



14. Ibid , p. 338. 

15. See C.A- Buss, op. dt., pp. 34-35. 

16. [bid., p. 35. 
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The interest of Communist Russia in the affairs of China had 
begun to unfold itself in 1918 with the Karakhan Declaration that 
appeared toconcede China's political rightsin theChinese Eastern 
Railway zone while reserving Russia's financial and economic 
interests there. Later in 1920, the Russian government made a 
gesture of friendship by declaring that all treaties or agreements 
madebytheTsargovemment with China werenull and void.Soon 
afterhisarrivalinPekingin 1922, Joffenot only restored diplomatic 
relations but also sought Peking's approval of the new 'indepen- 
dent' People's Revolutionary Government which the Russians had 
set up in Outer Mongolia in 1920. He also tried to regain a position 
of influence in the Chinese Eastern Railway. With Japan's with- 
drawal from Siberia in 1922, the way had been cleared for the 
adherence to the Soviet Union of the eastern Siberian regime 
known as the Far Eastern Republic. Under such conditions, Peking 
was in no position to rebu ff further Russian overtures presented by 
L.M. Karakhan in September, 1923 asa result of which a treaty was 
signed by Karakhan and Wellington Koo on 31 May, 1924.^^ A 
similar agreement was negotiated with the war-lord of Manchuria 
(Chang Tso-lin) on 20 September, 1924, since the Chinese Eastern 
Railway lay in that territory. "In effect,asaresultof hard bargaining, 
Moscow had reclaimed much of the Tsarist position in North-east 
Asia."'« 

The Soviet representative with sworn anti-British motives 
waited for the opportunity and exploited it by fomenting anti- 
foreign activities. The firing of a Chinese mobon 30 May 1925 in the 
Shanghai International Settlement resulting in the death of a 
Chinese in a Japanese-owned cotton mill and shortly thereafter a 

17. This treaty provided for the resumption of formal relations between the two 
countries. Its important features were ; surrender by Russia of the extra- 
tcrrirorial rights and of concessions at Hankow and Tientsin, restoration of 
Russian legations and consulates and property of the Orthodox Church, 
Russian recognition of China's suzerainty in Outer Mongolia, and withdrawal 
of Russian troops. In addition, Russia recognised Chinese sovereignty in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway zone and agreed that China might redeem the line 
'with Chinese capital' in return for Chinese pledges that the futher disposition 
of the line would be determined by China and Russia to the exdusion of the 
third parties, and that management of the road would be a joint Russo-Chinese 
concern. 

18. Qyde and Beers, op. cit., p. 339. 
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shooting incident on 23 June causing death of 52 Chinese in the 
island of Shamean, a portion of Canton, provided a pretext for the 
boycott of all British and Japanese goods. The repercussions of 
these events were felt throughout the country. A widespread 
boycott directed mainly against the British followed, and the 
demands of the Chinese for the abolition of foreign privileges were 
urged with increased impatience and vehemence. ''The incident 

forms, in fact, a landmark in the history Chinese international 
relations."^® 

By this time the violent nationalism of China had assumed a 
patently anti-British form. A general strike of industrial labour in 
the city of Wuhan in November 1926, took such a serious turn that 
Britain proposed that the Washington Conference Treaty powers 
should: (i) do what Canton was already doing by agreeing to 
inunediate dcollection of the 'sur-taxcs' ; (il) recognise and deal 
With regional governments; (iii) implement a grant of tariff au- 
tonomy immediately upon China's promulgation of a national 
tariff, and (iv) seek to develop better relations with China even 
while no national government existed there. But such gesture of 
concessions, far from satisfying the Nationalists, "spurred them to 
uew outbursts of fury. The British policy was described as a design 
to weaken China by creating regional governments and by cncour- 
sging militarists to seize the ports and to profit by collection of the 
proposed sur-taxes."^® It appears that the British government now 
l^d the wisdom tocome to terms with the rising tidcof nationalism 
that was the only real force in China. A British minister rushed to 
Hankow to meet the Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Govem- 
rnenl which signified the first move of Britain towards recognition 
of the Chinese government and then the British Legation at Peking 
issued a Memorandum emphasising the sympathy of the British 
Sovemment with the Chinese nationalist movement. 

^upursuanceofsuchapragmaticp>olicy,inJanuary 1927,thc 
ntish abandoned their concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang and 
immediately taken over for administrative purposes by 
cGninese. It had its own repercussions on the diplomacy of other 
<^ucemed powers. Soon US and Japan expressed their sympathy 

S^^^^r\o-yiar<iy: A Short I f istory of Internatiemal/^airs, 1920-1939 (London: 
Wwd University Press, 1950), p. 244. 

'Jyde and Beers, op. clt., p. 340. 
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for the 'just aspirations' of China and indicated their willingness to 
help their attainment in an orderly manner. But what came to the 
satisfaction of Britain was the end of the Soviet influence over 
China when the Nationalists captured the Nanking government 
and turned out all Russian Communists, including Borodin from 
tiieir country. Chiang Kai-shek became the supreme leader of the 
country in July 1927. The sudden and dramatic end of Borodin's 
ii\fluence showed that "the alliance between the revolutionary 
internationalism of Moscow and the patriotic nationalism of the 
Kuonuntang had always been to some extent artificial."” 

The establishment of a strong government at Nanking under 
the leadership of Chiang brought about a definite change in the 
conduct of China's foreign relations. Soon it issued a declaration 
calling for new treaties to be negotiated with full regard for the 
sovereignty and equality of States. It was not pleasing to other 
major powers like the United States, Britain and Japan, and yet it 
became so on account of their perception of the reality of the 
situation and, more than that, on account of the termination of the 
influence of the communists acting at the behest of their Russian 
comrades. In pursuance of a pragmatic policy, the US signed a 
treaty with China at Peking on 25 July, 1928, whereby it conceded 
tariff autonomy to China subject to most favoured nation treat- 
ment. Soon it was followed by sinular agreements with other 
powers. Some such treaties signed with Belgium, Denpiark, Italy, 
Portugal and Spain contained provisions for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality subject to a similar concession by all the powers. 
Accordingly, on 27 April, 1929, the Nanking government sent 
notes to the US, Britain, France, Brazil, the Netherlands and 
Norway requesting abolition of extra-territoriality at the earliest 
possible date. And since China could gain nothing in spile of her 
appeal to the League of Nations, she went to the length of declaring 
in a unilateral fashion that extra-territoriality would come to an 
end by 1 January, 1930. 

One important point that should be taken note of at this stage 
is that while all major powers of the West could understand the 
reality of thesituationand thereby soughttomodify theirdiplomacy 
towards China, Japan remained adamant and looked for satisfying 


21. Carr, op. dl., p. 159. 
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her colonial hunger that was suppressed at the Washington 
Conference. Already Japan had made much gain when the Chinese 
had staged the boycott of British goods. But the establishment of 
a strong government at Nanking and improvement in Sino-Bri tish 
relations had reversed the situation that brought about a 
fundamental difference between British and Japanese perceptions. 
AsCarr notes: "Great Britain, whose interestsin China were purely 
commercial, sincerely desired an orderly and united country 
where tradecould prosper. Japan, whoseconceminherneighbour's 
affairs was above all political, preferred to see China weak, divided 
and incapable of contesting. In particular, Japan regarded with 
distaste any prospect of North China coming under the effective 
control of a central govemment."^ 

The achievements of Chinese diplomacy by this time have 
been thus summed up: "By 1931, in addition to terminating the 
treaty tariff and opening negotiations looking to the end of extra- 
territoriality, the Kuomintang nationalist government could claim 
other successes in whittling away foreign privileges; the Shanghai 
Municipal Council and Mixed Court, long the exclusive preserve 
of the foreigners, had been given a Chinese voice; Nanking had 
issued new law codes and secured new treaties placing some 
foreign nationals under Chinese jurisdiction; Chinese control had 
been established over the Maritime Customer Administration, the 
Salt Revenue Administration, and the Post Office; and foreign 
concession areas had been reduced from thirty-three to thirteen. 
These achievements of the Nanking' government's early years, 
1927-30, seemed topromise that China was findinga new, matured 
stability, that theday of the war-lord wasgonc; that the Russian bid 
for control had failed; that the unequal treaty system would be 
ended by force plus diplomacy, and, finally, that Sun Yat-sen's 
programme for a new China was assured."^ 

Manchurian Crisis and After : Formation of the United Front 
against Japan in a Grim Struggle for Survival 
It is true that China improved her position after the establishment 
of the Kuomintang-Nationalist government at Nanking. Now 
Chiang Kai-shek could be in a position to thwart the hold of the 


22 . Ibid., p. 160. 

23. Qyde and Beers, op. cit., p. 341 . 
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Communists what they termed 'counter-revolution'. The Soviet 
Union struggled to retain its as little hold over China as possible, 
while Japan came out with its activity of territorial aggrandize- 
ment Naturally, Russia and Japan posed serious problems for 
China and while the former retraced after a few years, the latter 
pushed matters to thepointof war thatbecamea part of World War 
II in a short course of time. The region of Manchuria became the 
theatre of conflict. Already in 1929, Russia had posed a threat to the 
position of Japan in its northern part where the Nanking govern- 
ment could do nothing more than to bow to the terms Russia had 
imposed on Manchurian authorities. But southern part of Manchu- 
ria created a very serious situation owing to the intervention of 
Japan since the assassination of Chang Tso-lin by the Japanese 
conspiratorsinJunel928.Inl931,thecrisisof Manchuria broke out 
and in the followingyearjapan could establish apuppetstate there 
with the name of Manchukuo.^^ No foreign power came to the help 
of China in thee vent of naked aggression of Japan and when during 
1 934-35 Japan's Kwantungarmy attempted to set up with the name 
of East Hopei Autonomous Government, an autonomous State 
around Peking, the Kuomintang-Nationalist government "played 
a delicate game of appeasement, neither obstructing the Japanese 
completely nor conceding all they asked. To this point the 
Kuomintang’s policy was to placate Japan."^ 

In the middle of the 1930s the government of China was 
confronted with the difficult problem of first setting its own house 
in order by dealing with the Communists before facing the 
aggression of Japan that was out to finish the 'Middle Kingdom'. 
After establishing the East Hopei Autonomous Government in the 
summer of 1935, the Japanese started illicit trade in this region 
partly to pile up their pockets with enormous profits and partly to 
sap the resources and efficiency of the Chinese administration. 
Strengthened partly by the appeasement p>olicy of the Western 
Powers like Britain, France and the United States and partly by 
being a party to the anti-Comintem Pact (signed with Italy and 
Germany), Japan made a series of invasions on China in 1937 that 
amounted to the prosecution of an undeclared war. On the night 
of 7-8 July, 1937, Japanese troops clashed with the Chinese troops 


24. See Chapter 5. 

25. Qyde and Beers, op. dt., p. 353. 
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at the Marco Polo bridge near Peking. Soon after, the Japanese 
government demanded from China that all Chinese troops be 
immediately withra\vn from North China; that all anti-Japanese 
propaganda be stopped forthwith; and that cooperation against 
the Communists be extended. Within a short time hostilities 
spread over the whole of North China resulting in the death of 
thousands of innocent people- By the end of 1937, the Japanese 
captured thecity of Nanking and established a provisional puppet 
govenunent in the ravaged city. The Chinese rulers shift^ their 
capital to Hankow and then to Changking. 

The demand for having a united front against Japan became 
very strong at this stage, though it had been simmering since 1931 
when anti-Japanese societies were formed in Shanghai, Hankow, 
Nanking and certain other places. The liberal elements of the 
Kuomintang desired a united front, including the Communists, 
while its conservative elements still adhered to the way of crushing 
them. The Communist government established in Kiangsi in 
November 1931, under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Chu 
Teh also desired a united front, but they offered no concessions to 
other groups to make such a front possible and did not do so until 
directed by the Comintern. In the face of growing bitterness with 
Japan, Moscow supported the idea of a united front and then 
negotiations started between the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
Communist Party, but no headway could be made as Japan 
renewed hostilities in July 1937. 

Thus, on 29 July, 1937, Chiang Kai-shek gave a stirring call to 
his countrymen urging them 'to fight to the finish as one man'. The 
Soviet Union, whose interests were also threatened in the Far East 
byJapan, drew closer to China and concluded on 21 August, 1937, 
a non-aggression pact. Then on 22 September, the Kuomintang 
government and the Chinese Communist Party entered into an 
agreement pledging these points: 

k The Communist Party shall strive for the realisation of Sun 
Yat-sen's three principles which answer the present-day need 
of China; 

2. It shall abandon the policy of armed insurrection against the 
Kuonninlang regime, the policy of red propaganda, and the 
policy of land confiscation; 

3. It shall abolish the Soviet government and institute a system 
of democracy that the nation may be politically united; and 
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4. It shall abolish the Red Army as such and allow it to be 
incorporated into the National Army and placed under the 
command of the National Military Council. The Red Army, 
thus recognised, shall await orders to proceed to fight on the 
front. 

Thus came to an end the phase of fight between the Nation- 
alists and the Communists and their troops fought jointly to save 
the country from Japanese invasions. 

The fight of the united front could impart a setback to the 
ambitionsof Japanese leaders. Although the Japanese troops could 
capture the city of Nanking on 15 December, 1937, they felt that a 
check had been put on their zeal. Hence, Tokyo sought the media- 
tion of Berlin and offered terms of peace through German ambas- 
sador posted in China (Dr. Trautmann) which Chiang declined to 
accept.^* Fighting was resumed in the spring of 1938. The Japanese 
army occupied the island of Hunan in February, 1939 and after a 
month seized the Spratly Island. Japan made another appeal to 
China to surrender and escape further bloodshed, but again she 
met with a rebuff. In March 1940, Japan established a new puppet 
regime at Nanking under the leadership of Wang-Chang Wei who 
had been expelled from the Kuomintang in July 1939, for his half- 
hearted loyalty to the country. In November, 1940 Japan recog- 
nised this government as the legitimate government of China and 
entered into a number of agreements with it. By this time the 
Chinese war had become a part of the Second World War. 

Concluding Observations 

A critical account of the foreign policy and diplomacy of China 
during the inter-war period, as contained in thepreceding sections, 
leaves these strong impressions: 

1 . China became a modem nation-state in the early phase of 
the present century when her negative nationalism took a positive 
turn whereby the attitude of hostility towards the Manchus alone 
was replaced by the hostility towards all foreign elements engaged 
in the exploitation and subjugation of this vast country. Credit for 


26. The terms of peace demanded that China should reprudiate Communism, 
terminate the non-aggression pact with the USSR, recognise the State of 

Manchukuo, pay thecostsofwar,ardappointJapaneseadviser8 to conduct her 
admirustration. 
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this goes to the personality and leadership of Sun Yat-sen, the 
celebrated Father of the Chinese Republic, who gave a new shape 
tohiscountry after the Revolution of 191 1. And though the leaders 
of the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek and of the Communist 
party under MaoTse-tung and Chu Teh had serious differences on 
many counts, all subscribed to the ideology of Sun who described 
China as 'a heap of loose sand' that needed the cement of nation- 
alism to bind it together and give it the strength without which the 
Chinese people could not hope to escape foreign domination or 
divisive internal strife.^^ 

2. China could not pursue a vigorous policy in the period 
following World War I on account of domestic constraints and 
compulsions. Thingsehanged when Chiang Kai-shek could estab- 
lish his hold after exp>elling the communists, including the Russian 
advisers, from the Kuomintang in 1927. From this time till the 
outbreak of Manchurian crisis in 1931, China could assert herself 
as a result of which her diplomacy witnessed a series of successess 
in the midst of setbacks. No major power came to the rescue of 
China and Japan could convert the province of Manchuria into a 
puppet state of Manchukuo. The League of Nations failed to deter 
the ambitions of Japan and the deliberations of the Brussels 
Conference "offered no inducement to make peace and there was 
no thought of collective force if she refused. The Brussels effort was 
still-born.“ 

3. Chinese diplomacy during the 1930s is so inextricably 
linked with the diplomacy of Japan that a description of one 
becomesautomaticallythedescription of another. Hence, what has 
been said here looks like a repetition of what has been said in the 
previous chapter. The militarism of Japan bent upwn finishing 
China found its counter-force in the militarism of China urging all 
countrymen 'to fight to the finish as one man'. It appears that "the 
single dominating pupose of resisting Japan coloured every phase 
of China's national development."” 

4. Japanese advances into China's territory after the rape of 
Manchuria brought about some shift in the foreign policy of Britain 
and the United States. Though both were following the course of 

27. Palmer and Perkins ; International Relations, p. 495. 

M. Qyde and Beers, op. dt., p. 380. 

29. Duss,op.dt,p.51. 
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appeasement of the aggressors so as to encourage them to have 
their collision eventually with Communist Russia, both were also 
concerned with their political and economic stakes in China. 
Britain foresaw a time when Japanese militarism would menace 
her vast possessions and interests in South and South-East Asia 
and the Western Pacific. This assessment ushered in a new British 
policy of benevolent neutrality that favoured China by giving her 
moral support and limited material aid without causing a break- 
down in her relations with Japan.” American President Roosevelt 
took the view that the events of China were symptomatic of 
worldwide tendency towards militarism. His well-known 'quar- 
antine speech' (October, 1937) suggesting the isolation of the 
aggressors represented a possibly new direction in American 
foreign policy. But the US declined to go any further either in 
preventing Japan or helping China. That is, she neither conceded 
the American principle of opposition, nor encouraged his subordi- 
nates to seek a settlement with Japan. Preoccupied with efforts to 
end the great depression, the US leaned heavily towards a political 
philosophy of pacifism and isolation.^* 

5. The Soviet Union came to the rescue of China on many 
occasions with her own political and economic interests.^ The 
Soviet leaders were not satisfied with the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek who had staged a 'counter-revolution' in 1927 and thereafter 
put a heavy hand on theactivilesof the Communists in hiscountry. 
The terms of the Anti-Comintem Pact of 1936 had combined the 
fascistforcesofGermany,ltalyandJapanand this axis wasasource 
of great anxiety to the Soviet leaders. Therefore, they looked 
towards China and could gain success when the Kuomintang- 
Nationalists and the Communists formed a united front in 1937 
following the conclusion of a non-aggression pact with China. 


30. SeeL.S. Friedman: British Relations withChma,1931‘19S9,pp.'lB-42. 

31 . Qyde and Beers, op. dt.. p. 379. Also see Dorothy Borg: The United Slates and the 
Far Eastern Crisis of 1933-1938 : From the Manchurian Incident through the Initial 
Stage of the Undeclared Sino-]apanese War. 

32. As H.M. Vinacke observes: 'It was the Soviet Union which gave the most 
extensive material support to China during the first two years (1937-39) of the 
second Sino-Japanese war. Russia also gave China strong diplomatic support 
at the Brussels Conference called to seek a basis of accommodation between 
China and Japan." far Eastern Politics in the Post-War Period (London: <3eorge 
Allen and Unwin, 1956), p. 78. 
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They did it at the cost of making peace with Chiang Kai-shek as a 
desperate measure of diplomacy. Thus the war against Japan 
"resulted not only in maintenance but also in an extension of the 
concentrated authority of Chiang Kai-shek modified by the need 
for balancing the claimsof various factions in order to preserve the 
necessary national unity."^ 

After the fall of Hankow in October 1938, the war in the Far 
East "began to assume almost as much the character of a struggle 
between the Western Powers and Japan as between Japan and 
China."^ China was faced with the problem of her survival as 
Japan had made it very clear that as she would not be involved in 
the European affair, she would bend all efforts to settle the China 
affair." 


33. H.M. VJjiadce A History of the Far East in Moderm Times, p. 598. 

34. Ibid., p. 604. ^ 

35. Qydc and Boers, op. dt., p. 381 . 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Aside from its location as the bridge of three continents, the Near 
East is strategically important because of the oil deposits of the 
Arabian peninsula. Control over them is an important factor in the 
distribution of power, in the sense that whoever is able to add them 
to his other resources of raw materiab adds that much strength to 
his own resources and deprives his competitors proportionately. 

—Hans J. Morgenthau’ 


The term ^Middle East' refers to the whole region of West Asia 
covering countries from Turkey and Egypt to Iran and Afghanistan. 
Sometimes, a geographical distinction was made between 'Near 

East'comprisingGrecce,Bulgaria,Turkey,theLeavantandEgypt, 

and the Middle East made up of the Arabian peninsula, Iran, Iraq 
and Afghanistan. But in the present century this disrinction lost its 
significance and the entire world of Muslim countries from 
Afghanistan in the east to Egypt in the west formed the Middle East 
or South West Asia region.^ Three great religions of the 

world— Judaism, Christianityand Islam— originated in this region 

and for hundreds of years it remained an arena of conflicting 


1 . Morgenthau: Politicsamong Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace (New York: 
AlfredA. Knopf, Inc, 1954), pp. 115-16. 

2. "The lerm 'South-West Asia' is probably, although less widely, used than 
either TMear East', to which Americans are accustomed, or 'Middle East*, the 
favourite British designation, which Americans are beginning to use. There is 
some doubt whether, for example. Iran belongs to the 'Near East' or whether 
Turkey can be placed in the 'Middle East', But there is no doubt at all that both 
are in Southwest Asia, Even this more comprehensive designation can include 
Egypt, as it must, only by certain amount of geogra|Aic license." N.D. Palmer 
and H C Perkins; International Relations: The World Cwnmunify in Transition 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957), p. 474. So say W.C Ungsam and O.C 
Mitchell: "To define the Middle East is not easy. For more than a 
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interests of the imperial p)Owers of Europe like Britain, France, 
Russia and Germany. Thegreat importance of this region lies in the 
fact that under the arid soil of some of its sections are hidden the 
greatest single reserve of oil nicknamed as the 'black gold of 
nations'. Besides, it has its own strategic significance. It has 
remained the hub of three continents — Africa, Asia and 
Europe — and has provided trade routes for the peoples of different 
lands and, for this reason, become of special importance in the 
modem world of adventures and enterprise. A major portion of 
world trade passes through the Suez Canal constructed in 1869 that 
"very soon became the subject ofcndlesscontroversies, negotiations, 
diplomatic incidents, and still unsolved problems. Asa commercial 
artery, it hasat all times been enmeshed in political considerations."^ 
In this chapter an attempt has been made to discuss briefly the role 
of some of the important countries of this region in international 
politics during the inter-war period. 

Turkey : Disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Establishment of a Secular Republic 

When the First World War broke out, Turkey did not join it . But 
just a few days after the beginning of the conflict some young 
elements of the Tukish army entered intoa secret agreement with 
Germany as they wanted the recovery of their country's lost 
territories (as Egypt, Cyprus, the Caucasus, Tunisia and Algeria) 
then under the control of Britain, France and Russia. When on 26 
September, 1914, Turkey closed the straits and the next day 
Turkishdestroyers under Cermancommand bombarded portson 
the Russian Black Sea Coast, Russia declared war on Turkey and 
then Britain and France followed suit. Since Britain suppx)rted the 
Egyptians and the Arabs, they occupied the port of Aqaba on 6 July, 
1916. The combined Arab and British forces occupied Palestine in 
September, 1916 and after a month also captured Damascus in 
Syna. The ruler of Nejd (Abdul Aziz Ibn-Saud)had already signed 


century before World War I, It meant I’ersla, Afghanistan, India and Burma. 
After 1920, Middle East sometimes was applied to those lands where the Arab 
tongue was in common use. On other occasions, the term was used more 
broadly to refer toall those areas where pofnilations followed the Muslim faith. 
The Middle East comprises the states of Saudi Arabia, Iracj, Iran. Syria, l-cba- 
non, Jordan and Israel. The World since 7929 (Delhi; Surjeet IHib., 1981) p. 677. 
H.L. Holdlns; The Middle East (New York; Macmillan, 1954), p. 40. 
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a treaty with Britain in December 1915 and had given them control 
over his foreign affairs. The real aim of Britain and France was to 
effect the disintegration of Turkish (Ottoman) Empire. For this 
reason, while Britain had promised independence to the Arab 
provinces of the Turkish empire, she had also made a pact with 
France (Sykes-Picot Agreement) that was approved by Russia as 
well. The main terms of this tripartite agreement were: 

1 . Russia would obtain the province of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van 
and Bitlis as well as territory in the southern part of Kurdistan, 
along the line Mush-Sairt-Ibn-Omar-Amadje Persian fronHer. 
The limit of Russian acquisiHons on the Black Sea coast would 
be fixed later at a point lying west of Trebizond. 

2. France would obtain the coastal strip of Syria, the xnlayet of 
Adana, and the territory bounded on the South by a line 
Aintab-Mardin to the future Russian frontier, and on the north 
by a line Ala Dagh, Kaisarya, Ak-Dagh, Jidiz-dagh, Zara, and 
Egin-Kharput. 

3. Great Britain would obtain the southern part of Mesopotamia 
with Baghdad, and stipulate for herself in Syria the ports of 
Haifa and Akka (Acre). 

4. By agreement between France and Britain, the zone between 
the French and the British territories would form a confedera- 
tion of the Arab States, or one independent Arab State, in 
which the zones of influence were determined at the same 
time. 

5. Alexanderatta would be proclaimed a free port. 

In December 1918, Prime Minister Lloyd George of Britain 
and Qemenceau of France reached an agreement whereby Palestine 
and Mosul were to be considered as the British 'sphereof influence . 

Turkey emerged as a defeated power in the war. 0» 30 
October, 1918, she signed the armistice with the Allies. In April 
1920, the Allies offered to the Sultan of Turkey the terms of peace 
(that came be to be known as the Treaty of Sevres) with these main 

points: 

1 . Turkey was to surrender her sovereignty over practically all 
her non-Turkish population; 

2. In Arabia, the kingdom of Hedjaz was to be recognised as 
independent; 

3. Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq were to be administered as 
mandated territories; 
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4. Smyrna and South-Western Asia Minor were to be adminis- 
tered by Greece for five years, at the end of which a plebiscite 
was to decide their future status; 

5. The Dodacanese and Rhode Islands were to be ceded to Italy 
which later on was to turn over the former to Greece; 

6. Turkey was to recognise the independence of Armenian State 
to be constructed in the areas of Etzerum, Trebizond, Van and 
Bitlis, the frontiers of which were to be decided by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; 

7. Kurdistan was to receive autonomous government, or if a 
plebiscite so decided, indep>cndence; and 

8. The Straits were to be internationalised and the adjoining 
territory demilitarised. Constantinople was to remain under 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Though the Sultan of Turkey accepted these harsh terms, the 
Treaty of Sevres could not be implemented owing to the outbreak 
of civil war in the country that resulted in the assumption of power 
by agroupof young military leaders. Thefiery Turkish nationalists 
under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal Pasha staged a revolt and 
on 23 April, 1920, Kemal setup his own government at Ankara in 
opposition to thegovemment of theSultan at Constantinople. Soon 
IheCommunist government of Lenin supported the Kemalistsand 
so they could push Greek forces out of Smyrna and take control of 
Thrace. The Kemalists also abolished the Caliphate and offered 
their new terms for peace which Britain and France accepted willy- 
nilly at the Lausanne Conference on 24 July, 1923. Its main terms 
were: 

1. Turkey was to recover Eastern Thrace, including the city of 
Adrianople. 

2. Constantinople was to be restored as an integral part of the 
Turkish State. 

3. Thezoneof the Straits was to be demilitarised and op)ened to 
the ships of all nations in time of peace, and when Turkey was 
neutral in time of war. In the event of Turkey's belligerency, 
enemy vessels might be kept out of the Straits but not the 
neutral vessels. 

4. The boundary of Syria, as agreed with France in 1921, was 
confirmed. 

5. All Allied claims for reparations arising from the World War 
were to be renounced. All capitulations were to be abolished 
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on the promise that Turkey would soon introduce judicial 
reforms and adhere to the same provisions regarding minori- 
ties as they had been agreed to by other European countries. 

6. The foreign control of customs was to be lifted. No restrictions 
were to be placed on Turke/s military, naval and air 
forces. 

7. A small Anzac area on the Gallipoli peninsula was to be 
perpetually granted to Britain, France and Italy. Here the three 
countries might appoint custodians to watch over the graves 
of the soldiers who died in the campaign of 1915. The region, 
however, could never be fortified. 

8. Turkey was to renounce all claims over Libya, Egypt, Sudan, 
Palestine, Iraq and Syria and she was to recognise British 
occupation of Cyprus. A supplementary Greco-Turkish con- 
vention provided for compulsory exchange of Turkish sub- 
jects in Greece and for Greek subjects in Turkey. 

On 20 April, 1924, the government of Kemal adopted a new 
constitution whereby Turkey was made a secular republic and on 
6 August the Treaty of Lausanne came into force. It is, therefore, 
rightly observed: "Had theTrcaty of Sevresdrawn upby the Allies 
and signed in 1920 by the representativesof Sultan Muhammed VI, 
gone into effect, the once resplendent Ottoman Empire would have 
been reduced to an insignificant region of desert and mountain in 
Asia Minor. But Fate, acting through the person of a young army 
officer named Mustapha, decreed otherwise."^The real importance 

of this treaty should be seen in this fact as well that it "is only one 
of the peace treaties which for thirteen years was accepted as valid 
and applicable by all its signatories and which even in 1936 was 
modified only by voluntary agreement and in one particular. 
Historically, it owed this advantage to several factors which 
distinguished it from other peace treaties. Itcame into being nearly 
five years after the end of hostilities when bitter passions had time 
to abate; it was not imposed but negotiated by a long process of 
bargaining between the parties; and it was signed, not in an Allied 
capital, but on neutral territory."^ 


4. W.C Langsam: The World since 1919, p. 233. 

5. Cam International Relations betufeen the Two World Wars. 1919-1939 (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1952), p. 13. 
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Turkey's role in international politics during the inter-war 
f)eriod is hardly of any significance. Since the Communist Russia 
had rendered support to the regime of Kemal in the initial stages, 
Turkey had very good relations with the Soviet Union. But when 
the Communists carried on their subversive activities, the 
government of Kemal suppressed them with force in 1929. It paved 
the way for Turkey's better relations with Western countries. 
Already in 1927 when the Permanent Court of International Justice 
had rendered a favourable award to Turkey in a dispute with 
France over responsibili ty for the collision of a French steamer wi th 
a Turkish ship, there developed a gradual amelioration in Turco- 
Westem relations that caused the Turkish republic in 1932 toaccept 
an invitation to join the League of Nations. In 1923 Turkey and 
United States discussed a Treaty of Amity and Commerce that 
could notbeapproved by the Senate. But a modus vivendi providing 
for the restoration of diplomatic and consular relations was 
concluded in 1927. Soon thereafter the High Commissioner, who 
had represented the United States interests in Turkey since 1919, 
was replaced by an ambassador. Commercial treaties followed in 
due course. 

During the early 1930s, Turkey sought to refortify the region 
of her Straits demilitarised under the terms of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. In 1936, she did lay before the signatories of this treaty 
and the League a request for revision of the appropriate treaty 
terms. Partly because of the general feeling against Italy's Ethio- 
pian venture and her apparent aims in the eastern Mediterranean, 
and partly out of gratification over the legal rather than unilateral 
method employed by Turkey to gain her ends, the Allied Powers 
promptly agreed to consider her wishes. The result was the 
Montreux Straits Convention that permitted the refortification of 
the zone in question.^Turkoy now lost no time in refortifying the 
strategic area connecting and separating the Black Sea and the 


As a matter of fact, the remilitarisation of the Rhineland by Nazi Germany had 
•dtanged the entire scene and for this reason the Powers at the Montreux 
Conference took a condlialory view. As Calhorne-f lardy observes; "In place of 
a fresh initiative of unilateral repudiation, the Montreux Conference provided 
a welcome precedent for treaty revision by the general and deliberate consent 
of the parties. For this reason, therequest which Turkey put forward, not for the 
fixst lime, in April 1936, for the modification of the Straits Convention 
embodied in the Treaty of Lausanne won the approval of revisionist and status 
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Mediterranean. Turkey continued her policy of cementing friend- 
ship with all other powers and of non-aggression and mutual 
cooperation with her near and eastern neighbours. Remembering 
the lessons of the First World War, Turkey signed treaties with 
Britain and France in 1939 providing for mutual assistance in the 
eventof anattack . A few weeksafter began the Second World War. 

Egypt From a British Protectorate to a Sovereign State 
Egypt was a part of the Ottoman Empire. But it became partly an 
independent state under Mohammed Ali (a governor of this 
Turkish province) who broke away from the Turkish Emperor. 
Though occupied by the British since 1882, Egypt continued to 
remain under the nominal control of the Sultan of Turkey. The 
British suppressed the nationalist movement started by Arabi 
Pasha demanding "Egypt for the Egyptians". Thereafter, Britain 
and France came to an agreement that while the former would not 
interfere in the matters of Morocco, the latter would allow unre- 
stricted control to the formerover Egypt. In 1914, Britain converted 
Egypt into her protectorate, because Khedive Abbas Hilmi showed 
his fealty to the Sultan of Turkey who at that time was the lawful 
suzerain of Egypt. As a result, this country "was flooded with 
inexperienced British army officers and civil officials who treated 
Egypt almost as an occupied territory in which the rights and 
wishes of the inhabitants counted for little."^ 

During the war period, Egypt remained under the control of 
Britain. The Treaty of Versailles (1919) recognised Britain as 
'ultimately responsible for ensuring the execution of the Suez 
Canal Convention.'* Immediately after the end of hostilities the 
Egyptians started an agitation for independence under the leader- 
ship of Saad Zaghlul Pasha. The British administration suppressed 
the agitation by force and deported Zaghlul to Malta. The Egyp- 


quo Powers alike; of the fonner because of the end , and the latter because of the 
means. The principle of the sanctity of the treaties was upheld, while at the 
same time the provisions of this particular instrument were subjected to 
peaceful change." A Short History of International Affairs, p. 426. 

7. G.E. Kirk: A Short History of the Middle East, p. 132. 

8. It was signed on 29 October, 1888, by Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Turkey, Spain, Italy and the Netherlands so as toezuure that the Canal should 
always be free and open to every vessel without distinction of flag in peace as 
well as in war times. 
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tians resented this action and so, in order to give a dose of 
satisfaction to them, the British Government appointed a commis- 
sion under Milner. In the light of the report of this Commission, the 
British Government released on 28 February, 1922, a Declaration 
of Policy for Egypt with these important provisions: 

1. The British protectorate over Egypt would be terminated and 
Egypt be declared an independent sovereign state. 

2. But some matters would bo absolutely reserved to the discre- 
tion of His Majesty's Government until such time as could be 
possible by free discussion and friendly accommodation on 
both sides to conclude agreement between His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of Egypt.’ 

It was followed by a pronouncement that 'any interference in 
the matters of Egypt by any foreign power would bo regarded by 
Britain as a menace to her own security.' 

The Egyptians received this declaration without gratitude as 
'merely an instalment of independence'. It was nothing more than 
half-independence and Prof. Arnold Toynbee commented that it 
'amounted to less than Dominion Status'. And yet the Egyptians 
could feci a little satisfied when on 15 March, 1922, Sultan Faud was 
declared their monarch and on 23 April, 1923, a new constitution 
was promulgated. In January 1924, first parliamentary polls were 
held in which the Wafd pa riy got majority and so its leader Zaghlul 
Pasha became thePrime Minister of thiscountry. Soon hedemanded 
repeal of the 'reserved subjects'. Since Turkey under Kemal could 
gain much by the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne, the Egyptians 
feltencouragedandon 19 November, 1924, the extremist elements 
killed Sir Lee Stack (Governor-General of Sudan and the com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian army) in Cairo.’® 

In 1927, the British government offered two more conces- 
sions, namely, to convert the British p>ersonncI in the Egyptian 
3nny into a military mission, and to maintain British officials in the 
Departments of Police and Public Security pending the reform of 


These subjects were — security of the commux^icaMons of the British Empire^ 
defence of Egypt against all foreign aggressions and direct or indirect interfer- 
ence of any other power, protection cf foreign Interests and immunities in 
Egypt^ and control of Sudan. 

In retaliation the British Government scot an ultimatum to the Egyptian 
government and a fine of £ 500,000 was exacted. Then Zaghlul resigned and 
Ahmed Zlwar Pasha formed a new cabinet 
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the Capitulations. But Mustapha an-Nahas Pasha, who succeeded 
Zaghlul, rejected these offers. Thereupon in May 1929, the British 
Government issued another policy statement saying: "'Because the 
interests at stake are of supreme importance to the safety and well- 
being of the Empire, His Majesty's Government reserved, by the 
Declaration of 1922, certain matters for its own determination, but 
even in these cases it is the desire of His Majesty's Government, 
respecting in the largest possible measure, the liberties and 
independence which by the same Declaration they conceded to 
Egypt." It was not appreciated by the Wafdists. The people became 
restive again and then, at the resignation of Nahas Pasha, came 
Ismail Sidki Pasha who behaved dictatorially. He dissolved the 
Parliament and promulgated a new constitution in 1930. 

Sidki resigned in September 1933, and was succeeded by 
Muhammed Tewfik Nessim Pasha. The situation became tense in 
1935 owing to anti-Christian outbursts in the country and Italy's 
invasion on Ethiopia. With a view to create political unity in the 
country King Faud restored the original constitution of 1923, 
reconciled terms with Wafdists, and formed a 'united front' of all 
parties. In March 1936, negotiations started with Britain as a result 
of which Anglo-Egyptian Alliance was made on 26 August, 1936. 
By the termsof this treaty, British military occupation of Egypt was 
terminated. Britain wasallowcd to fly RAF planes over the country 
for training purposes and to maintain their air bases. The ground 
troops of Britain were also allowed to be sanctioned in a special 
zone along the Suez Canal for 20 years and at the naval base at 
Alexandria for Syears; they were tobe withdrawn from theinterior 
of the country. Mutual assistance on a very large scale was also 
provided in it. Britain promised to support Egypt's candidacy for 
admission to the League of Nations, agreed to an exchange of 
ambassadors, and undertook to confine the troops in Egypt to a 
zone of northern end of the Suez Canal. Joint rule over Sudan was 
to be re-established with the right of unrestricted immigration for 
the Egyptians. In return, Egypt agreed to accord to Britain all 
facilities and assistance in the event of a threat or outbreak of war. 
Shealso undertook not toenter into any treaty with a foreign power 
which might be opposed to this alliance. The treaty could be 
discussed for revision after 10 years provided both parties agreed, 
and after 20 years on the demand of any parly. 
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In accordance with another treaty Britain helped arrange for 
a meeting of those powers with extra-territorial rights in Egypt at 
Montreux in May 1937. There a convention was signed providing 
for complete abolition of extra-territoriality in Egypt by 1949 with 
certain steps to be taken at once. Shortly thereafter on 26 May, 
Egypt became a member of the League of Nations and Farouk was 
Installedas the first king of independent country. In 1938 an 
agreement with Britain was signed concerning theaccommodation 
of British troops which under previous agreements were stationed 
to protect the Suez Canal; and Egypt, while upholding her 
independent position, remained fully loyal to her obligations to 
Great Britain. The moderate elementsof the Wafdists won majority 
in the election of 1938 and so Mahmud headed a cabinet until his 
death in August 1939. Then a military government with wide 
powers was instituted. The increasing gravity of the Palestinian 
situation also interested the Egyptians who now joined Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia in an expression of sympathy for the cause of the 
Arabs. 

The story of Egypt's role in international affairs during the 
inter-war period is, therefore, by and large an account of British 
diplomacy in this part of the Middle East. The British sought to 
maintain their hold over this country in the light of their interest in 
having access to the countries of Asia through the Suez Canal and 
also to make terms with the growing tide of Arab nationalism. 
Oncca protectorate under British control, then a semi-independent 
country, Egypt gained full freedom after the alliance of 1936 and 
since the British acted judiciously in dealing with the challenge of 
Arab nationalism, they managed to retain their hold over this 
country even after independence that yielded positive results 
during the Second World War. It is, therefore, well commented: 
'The history of Anglo-Egyplian relations during this period is that 
ofaseriesofunsuccessful attempts to employ the expedient which 
had achieved at least moderately successful results in Iraq. When 
British diplomacy, with its native love of compromise, wishes to 
retain the substance of control while conceding the shadow of 
independence, it is apt to resort to the method of a treaty."” 


11. Cathome-Hardy, op. cit., p. 235. 
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Iraq : From a British Mandated Territory to an Independent State 
Iraq, once known as Mesopotamia, became a part of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1639 and remained like that until it became a mandated 
territory under British control after the First World War.'^ Whenin 
November 1914, the Sultan of Turkey joined the war on the side of 
Gennany,anIndianarmybrigadeunderBritishCommand landed. 
On the one hand, Britain promised independence to the Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire through Hussain-Macmahon 
correspondence she also agreed under Sykes-Picot agreement to 
partition Iraq between two powers in a way that Britain would get 
Southern Mesopotamia with Baghdad arid France having the rest 
of the country. Another secret agreement was arrived at whereby 
Lloyd George of Britain and Clemenceau of France agreed that the 
province of Mosul (under the Sykes-Picot agreement going to 
France) would be included in the British sphere of influence and 
that France would be allowed share in the oil deposits of this 
country. On 8 November, 1918, Britain and France declared that 
Iraq would be granted independence after the end of hostilities. It 
was in clear opposition to the above agreements. As a result, Iraq 
was placed under the Mandate System of the League of Nations 
and its control was entrusted to Britain. The British government 
invited Faisal (the son of Sherif Hussain who had been expelled 
from Syria by the French in 1920) to accept the throne and he was 
formally inducted into it on 23 August, 1921. 

The Iraqi people, influenced by the waveof Arab nationalism, 
didnotappreciate thearrangementandsotheyagitatedagainstthe 
system of mandate imposed on their heads. The British High 
Commissioner (Sir Percy Cox) thus dealt with the grave situation. 
On 10 October, 1922, Britain imposed a treaty on Iraq that incorpo- 
rated theprovisionof a 'mandate' and guaranteed Britain'sspecial 
interests in this country. In order to make up for the abolition of 
Capitulations, special judicial guarantees were given to the British 


12. The status of the first British mandaled territory (Iraq) “was from the outset 
anomalous." No formal mandate was ever granted, its j^ace being taken up by 
a treaty between Great Britain and Iraq, which was approved by the League;, 
and under which Great Britain promised to afford Iraq "such advice and 
assistancoas may be required ...without prejudice to her nationalsovereignty." 
Carr, op. dl., pp. 234 - 35 . 
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nationals living in Iraq. Britain undertook to use her good offices 
to secure the admission of Iraq to the League of Nations, but the 
nationalist elements rejected this offer. Yet the British went ahead 
with their move and created a constituent assembly. It framed the 
new constitution that came into effect on 21 March, 1925. On 30 
June, 1930, Britain forced Iraq to sign another treaty that provided 
for cooperation in foreign affairs and mutual assistance in the event 
of war, including Iraq's provision of communications and other 
facilities, assistanceand passage to British troops. Under this treaty 
Britain was authorised to construct aerodromes near Basra and 
west of the Euphrates and she was permitted to station her troops 
at Habbaniyah and Sahibah.*^ 

In 1 932 Britain sponsored the case of Iraq for the membership 
of the League of Nations. The Council of the League appreciated 
this move provided Iraq makea declaration guaranteeing minority 
rights, administration of justice, international law and other safe- 
guards. Iraq signed the declaration and became a member of the 
League on 3 October, 1932, and then came the end of the British 
mandate over this country. But the harsh treatment of the Iraqi 
government meted out to the Kurds and the Assyrians and, more 
than that, thegrowinginfluenccof Nazi Germany over this country 
became the source of anxiety for Britain as well as the League of 
Nations. The Iraqi people also resented British policy towards 
Palestineand heavy influx of thejewsintothe Arab territory. When 
their king (Ghazi) was killed in a motor accident in April 1939, they 
suspected the role of British authorities. But Iraq acted wisely in 
breaking off her relations with Germany when the Second World 
War broke out, though the political opinion in the country re- 
mained divided on the point of rendering help and cooperation to 
Britain as pledged in the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930. 


13. The original treaty of 1926 had conicmplatod admission of Iraq to the League 
of Nations in 1928, but this date was postponed to 1932 and made conditional 
upon continuous progress in the political development of the country. A new 
treaty, signed in 1927, remained unratified, and a new term translated as 'the 
perfdexing predicaments' was coined to cover the numerous and striking 
anomalies qualifying ostensible independence by practical control. In June 
1930, a new treaty of alliance was conduded (that was ratified on 26 January, 
1931) to take effect on the termination of the mandate by the election of Iraq to 
League's membership. See G.M. Cathome-Hardy, op. dt., p. 233. 
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Palestine : Jewish Zionism Versus Arab Nationalism 
Palestine is the only country of the Middle East where the rival 
claims of the Jewsand the Arabs (Muslims) havecreated a dilemma 
of immense complexity and, for this reason, has been a centre of 
international rivalry intermittently since the beginning of human 
history. Though numerically smaller than the Arabs in the wake of 
the present century, the Jews managed to swell their strength by 
immigration under the protective umbrella of British ^mandate' 
over this territory that saw its end in 1948. Inspired by the ideal of 
Western nationalism, the Jews also began to think in similar terms 
and an Austrian journalist (Theodor Herzl) gave to it a definite 
shape that came to be known as Zionism.'^ Thousands of Jews 
living in European countries migrated into Palestine as a result of 
which their population reached the figure of 80,000 in a total 
population of 700,000 in 1914. 

The sympathy of the British for the cause of the Jews became 
quite clear when the Foreign Secretary (Lord Balfour) gave an 
important statement on 2 November, 191 7, stating : "His Majesty's 
government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish People, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 


14. As the legend says. Mount Zion is the place where Ychwch, the God of Israel, 
dwells. Zionism signifies Jewish homeland, symbolic of Judaism or Jewish 
national aspirations. As a Jewish nationalist movement, it has had its goal the 
creation of and support for a Jewish national slate in Palestine, the andenl 
homeland of the Jcv\’s. Though Zionism originated in Eastern and Central 
Europe in the later part of the nineteenth century, it is in many ways a 
continuation of the ancient and deep-felt nationalist attachment of the Jews 
and of the Jewish religion to Palestine, the promised land where one of the hills 
of andont Jerusalem was called Zion. The Haskala ('Enlightenment Move- 
ment of the late eighteenth century urged the Jews to assimilate into Western 
secular culture. But Herzl regarded assimilation as most undesirable and, in 
view of anti-semitism, impossible to realise. Thus he argued that if the Jews 
were forced by external pressure to form a nation, they could lead a normal 
existence only through concentration in one country. In 1897 he convened the 
first Zionist Congress at Basel in Switzerland which drew up a programme 
slating that Zionism 'strives to create for the Jewish peoplea homein Palestine 
secured by public la w'. Encylopaedia Britannica, Vol X, 1 5th ed., 1 974 Ptg., p. 886. 

15. In March, 1925 the Jcv\ish p»opulation in Palestine wasofhdally estimated at 
108,000 and had risen to about 238,000 by 1933. 
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clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by the Jews 
in any other country." It was implicit in this declaration that the 
Jews would be given their 'homeland' in course of time.'^Surpris- 
ingly, it occurred before the British forces captured Palestine on 9 
December, 1 917, and then permitted systematic immigration of the 
Jews into this country.’^ Arthur Koestler, therefore, hailed it a 
document in which one nation solemnly favoured to a second 
national the country of a third people. As a matter of fact, the Jews 
got this bonanza in return for financial supp>ort to Britain during 
war times from the jews of the world. Lord Balfour assured the 
Jewish leader (Rothschild) that the British government was in 
favour of creating a Jewish 'homeland' in Palestine. Obviously, 
such a declaration was made to please only 8 per cent of the total 
population of this country in total disregard to the feelings and 
sentiments of 92 per cent of the Arab (Muslim) population there. 

The problem of Palestine engaged the attention of the peace- 
makers at the Paris Conference in 1919. In accordance with a 
proposal advanced by President Wilson of the United States to the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at the Paris Conference, a 
commission was sent to Palestine to ascertain the public opinion 
there. Fearing the results of such an exercise, both Britain and 
France abstained. But the two American membersof this Commis- 
sion (Henry C. King and Charles R. Crane) reached Palestine on 1 0 
June, 1919, and they submitted a report stating that "a national 
home for the Jewish people is not equivalent to making Palestine 
into a Jewish state, nor could the execution of such a Jewish stale 
be accomplished without the gravest trespass upon the civil and 
reli^ous rights of the existing non-Jewish communlitcs." And yet 
a Zionist organisation was allowed to put its case before the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers. 


16. 

17 . 


Two important figures of the jewish community (Chaim Weizmann and 

Nahum Sokolow) were instrumental in getting the Balfour Declaration. 

The sympathy of the British government for the jews is evident from the fact 

that inl903it had offered 6,(X)0sq. miles of land in Uganda for the jews to settle 

down there, but the Zionists rejected this gesttore and instead held out for 
Palestine. 
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In 1920 Palestine was placed under Class A 'mandate' of 
Britain which was endorsed by the League of Nations two years 
after. By the terms the Mandatory Power was put under an 
obligation to place this countiy under such political, administra- 
tive and economic conditions as will secure the establishment of 
the Jewish national home, while at the same time safe guarding the 
civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine. Natu- 
rally, it annoyed the Arab Muslims who resented the promise of 
awarding a 'homeland' to the Jews and they found little consola- 
tion in the phrase that "nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties." Thereafter, the British High Commissioner (Sir Herbert 
Samuel) promulgated a constitution. It provided an appointive 
executive council and a legislative body in which Muslims, Chris- 
tians and Jews would be represented. The Arabs denounced the 
whole arrangement and since they boycotted all elections for the 
composition of such a body, the British High Commissioner 
continued to administer with the help of an appointed advisory 
body. 

The British government looked at these developments with 
alarm and in 1922 it issued a Statement of Policy with regard to 
Palestine. Since it was drafted by the new Foreign Secretary 
(Churchill), it came to be known as the Churchill White Paper on 
Palestine. It repudiated Weizman's interpretation of the Jewish 
home that 'Palestine should become as Jewish as England is 
English' and declared that His Majesty's government had no such 
aim in view, nor did it contemplate the disappearance or 
subordination of the Arab population, language or culture in 
Palestine. But it further stated Ihatlhe establishment of the Jewish 
national home "required that the Jewish community in Palestine 
should be able to increase its numbers by immigration which, 
however, should not be so great in volume as to exceed whatever 
may be the economic capacity of the country at the time to absorb 
new arrivals." 

It could afford some satisfaction to the Muslims. However, 
increasing Jewish immigration into Palestine tested their patience. 
The resentmentof the Arabs took the shape of violentdisturbances 
in August 1929, in which about 116 Arabsand 133Jews were killed 
and 6 Jewish agricultural settlements were totally destroyed- The 
government appointed a commission of inquiry under the 
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chairmanship of Shaw that condemned the policy of 'too much of 
Jewish immigration', but it laid all blame on 'the Arab feeling of 
animosity and hostility towards the Jews/ The League Mandates 
Commission, however, claimed that outburst was directed as 
much against Great Britain as against the Jews and blamed the 
Britishforfailure to provideadequate military and police protection. 

The Arabs enumerated their specific grievances against both 
the authorities and the Jews. Their main grouse was that the 
legislation enabled the Jews to buy up large p>ortions of the limited 
arable soil and threatened the existence of thousands of Arabs. 
They objected to the favourable attitude of their government 
towards Jewish immigration and also claimed that most of the 
immigrants were poor and radical. Another px>int of dispute was 
related to the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. ’"Meanwhile, the British 
government had some conflict with the World ZionistOrganisation 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Thus, in order to ba lance and 
counter-balance the claimsof thejewsand the Muslims, the British 
Government issued another Statement of Policy in 1930 which 
stressed rather the obligations of the Mandatory Power towards 
the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. Dr. Weizman protested 
that the White Paper was inconsistent with the terms of the 
Mandate, whose main purpose was the Mandatory's obligations 
towards the Jews. He resigned from the presidentship of the 


18. At this wall, supposedly a relic of Solomon's temple, the Jews had been 
accustomed to worship and to mourn. Since the sacred Al Ac^sa mosque of 
caliph Omar adjoined the wall, it often became the centre of dispute between 
the two communities when they offered prayer at one and the same time. In 
1930, British government appointed a neutral commission to find out a solution 
to this problem. It reported that the wall and its adjoining pavement were 
Muslim property, but that with certain restrictions, the Jews should be granted 
free access to it. It was promptly implemented. That which was the 'Wailing 
Wall' to the Jews on the ground that it was the last surviving vestige of their 
Temple was to the Muslims the stable of the Buraq the beast which had carried 
the Prophet Mohammed to heaven on the 'Night of Poweri. The scene of the 
Jewish devotions is part of the retaining wall of the Maram-esh Sherif, an 
enclosure of special sanctity in Muslim eyes, as the starting point of the 
Prophet's celestial journey and as containing the Dome of the Rock and the 

MosqueofAqsa. The inflammatory possibilities of the situation were increased 

by the fact that the Jewish fast in commemoration of the destruction of the 
Temple coincided with the date of the Muslim celebration of the birthday of 
Mohammed." Cathorne-1 lardy, op city., p. 231. 
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Zionist organisation. In order to assuage the feelings of the Jews, 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald felt obliged in February 1931, 
to write a letter to Weizman slating that His Majesty's Government 
did not intend to prohibit the acquisition of additional land by the 
Jews and that it had no intention of going back on the promises 
made to the Jews. The result was that while the Arab Muslims had 
felt a little satisfied with thenew Statementof Policy issued in 1930, 
they resented the move of the Prime Minister and denounced his 
note as Ijlack lelteri. 

What, however, came as a sop to the Arabs was the move of 
the British authorities to put a kind of check on the immigration of 
the Jews into Palestine. The au thorilies suspended for an indefinite 
period immigration permits already issued to more than 2,000 
prospective Jewish immigrants. The ban was imposed pending a 
study of the economic conditions of Palestine by a commission 
under Sir John Hope Simpson. It gave its report in October 1930, 
and on its basis a fresh White Paper on statement of policy was 
issued. It maintained that too much haste had been shown in the 
upbuilding of the Jewish homelad and that, as a result, the future 
welfare of the Arabs had been put in jeopardy. It wasalsosaid that 
rapid immigration of the Jews had caused shortage of land for 
further colonisation. It was also given in this report that the Jewish 
Foundation Fund, which leased land to Jewish colonies, had 
forbidden Arabian labour on its soil and the Central Federation of 
the Jewish Labour had adopted the policy of importing Jewish 
workmen rather than employing landless Arabs. 

The implementation of a check on the immigration of thejews 
into Palestine became slow after the persecution of thejews in Nazi 
Germany in 1933-34 as a result of which the Jews rushed to 
Palestine in greater numbers. It is evident from the fact that while 
in 1932 the number of average immigrants was about 9,000 a year, 
it rose to 62,000 in 1935. In such a situation of extreme resentment, 
the Arabs came forward with three demands — establishment of 
democratic government in Palestine, prohibition of land transfer 
from the Arabs to thejews, and an immediate stop at the spate of 
immigrations. Since the British High Commissioner failed to give 
any satisfactory reply, disturbances broke out in April 1936. The 
Arabs declared a National Political Strike and an Arab Higher 
Committee was set up to direct the campaign- The strike went on 
for6monthsand resulted in thedeath of about400 Jews. Thereupon, 
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the British government appointed a commission under Earl Peel to 
ascertain the underlying causes of the disturbances. 

The Peel Commission wrote a report on the basis of 'a small 
mountain of evidence' plus the knowledge that Palestine was 
strategically important to Great Britain. The British also had to 
consider the effect of any decision upon the attitude of the Jews 
throughout the world and of the Muslims scattered throughout the 
Bri tish Empire. The report wasapproved by the British cabi net a nd 
released in 1937. It declared that "the obligations Britain under- 
took towards the Arabs and thejews some twenty years ago... have 
proved irreconcilable and as far ahead as we can see, they must 
continue to conflict.... We cannot — in Palestine as it now is — both 
concede the Arab claims to self-government and secure the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish National Home." The most important point 
of the Peel Report was its proposal for the partition of the cou ntry. 
As it said ; "Inasmuch as neither rare can fairly rule part of it. 
Partition offers a chance of ultimate peace. No other Plan does .... 
A radical solution of the surgical operation, dividing the country 
into a Jewish and an Arab State, with a small residuary enclave 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem left in charge of the Mandatory." 

The Peel Report proposed termination of the mandate over 
Palestine and its division into throe parts — a new Jewish state 
occupying about one-fourth area of ihis country, an Arabian 
section including most of the remainder of Palestine in union with 
Trans-Jordan, and an area under British administration including 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem and other holy places. It angered the Jews 
and the Arabs alike. While the Jews called it an act of betrayal the 
Arabs cried out that 'the richest zone was to be given to the Jews, 
the holiest to the British, and the most barren to the Arabs.' Now 
the militant Arabs got the support of the Italian fascists and so 
violent disturbances broke out in many parts of the country- 

resulting in thecasualcy of moderate elements whoapprecia ted the 

Peel proposals. 

The matter was seriously debated in the British Parliament 
and it was resolved to refer it to the League of Nations. Asa result, 
the League took up the matter and setup a commission under Sir 
John Woodhead so as to draw up a more precise and detailed 
scheme for solving the problem. It opposed the partition plan 
because it appeared impossible to recommend the boundaries for 
the suggested areas that would afford a reasonable prospect of the 
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eventual establishment of the self-supporting Arab and the Jewish 
states. It found that the plan was unworkable as it was impossible 
to give the Jews a workable area without leaving unfairly large 
Arab minority and the bulk of the Arab-owned citrus areas in the 
Jewish Slate, while the residual Arab state would not be economi- 
cally self-supporting. Instead, it proposed a scheme of 'economic 
federalism' under which the Mandatory Power would determine 
the fiscal policy for the Arab and Jewish areas which otherwise 
would be autonomous. Thereupon, the British government de- 
cided thatthesurest foundation forpeaceand progress in Palestine 
would be an understanding between the Arabs and the Jews. 

Early in 1939 the British government invited the Jews and the 
Arabs to take part in a Round Table Conferenceat London, butboth 
particsdeclincd theoffcr. Thus, inMay, 1939 the British Government 
issued another white paper unequivocally declaring that "it wasno 
partofGovemmcnt'spolicy thatPalestineshouldbecomea Jewish 
state, regarding it as contrary to their obligations to the Arabs 
under the Mandate." The paper, however, proposed the creation 
of an independent Palestinian state in treaty relations with Britain 
at the end of 1 0 years, 75,000 Jewish immigrants to be admitted in 
the first five years after which further immigration was to depend 
upon Arabs' consent. The Jews condemned it as an 'outrageous 
breach of faith' and it asserted that it denied them the right to 
reconstitute their 'national home' in Palestine. The Arabs had their 
own grouse. Butas the British were faced with theconditionsofthe 
Second World War, they sought to evade the whole proposal of 
partition of Palestine so as to win the support of the Arabs, while 
the support of the Nazis was taken for granted in the context of 
stern condemnation by the British people of the persecution of the 
Jews at the hands of the Nazis in Germany. In the midst of violent 
disturbances in Palestine came the news of the start of another great 
war. 

Transjordan : From a British Mandated Territory to an 
Independent State 

Transjordan wasalsoa part of the Ottoman Empire that was placed 
under British mandate after the disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire as per the decision of the San Remo Conference held in 
April, 1920. Curiously, it was done according to the wishes of the 
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the British government appointed a commission under Earl Peel to 
ascertain the underlying causes of the disturbances. 

The Peel Commission wrote a report on the basis of 'a small 
mountain of evidence' plus the knowledge that Palestine was 
strategically important to Great Britain. The British also had to 
consider the effect of any decision upon the attitude of the Jews 
throughout the world and of theMusIims scattered throughout the 
British Empire. The report wasapproved by the British cabinctand 
released in 1937. It declared that "the obligaHons Britain under- 
took towards the Arabs and thejews some twenty years ago... have 
proved irreconcilable and as far ahead as we can see^ they must 
continue to conflict-... We cannot — in Palestine as it now is — both 
concede the Arab claims to self-government and secure the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish National Home." The most important point 
of the Peel Report was its proposal for the partition of the country. 
As it said : "Inasmuch as neither race can fairly rule part of it. 
Partition offers a chance of ultimate peace. No other Plan does .... 
A radical solution of the surgical operation, dividing the country 
into a Jewish and an Arab Stale, with a small residuary enclave 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem left in charge of the Mandatory." 

The Peel Report proposed termination of the mandate over 
Palestine and its division into three parts — a new Jewish state 
occupying about one-fourth area of this country, an Arabian 
section including most of the remainder of Palestine in union with 
Trans-Jordan, and an area under British administration including 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem and other holy places. It angered the Jews 
and the Arabs alike. While the Jews called it an act of betrayal the 
Arabs cried out that 'the richest zone was to be given to the Jews, 
the holiest to the British, and the most barren to the Arabs.' Now 
the militant Arabs got the support of the Italian fascists and so 
violent disturbances broke out in many parts of the country- 
resulting in Ihecasualiy of modera to elements whoapprecia ted the 
Peel proposals. 

The matter was seriously debated in the British Parliament 
and it was resolved to refer it to the League of Nations. Asa result, 
the League took up the matter and set up a commission under Sir 
John Woodhead so as to draw up a more precise and detailed 
scheme for solving the problem. It opposed the partition plan 
because it appeared impossible to recommend the boundaries for 
the suggested areas that would afford a reasonable prospect of the 
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under the mandate of France as per the decision of the San Remo 
Conference held in April 1920. A little earlier in 1919, British 
General (Allcnby) had installed Amir Faizal as the ruler of Syria, 
but when the French established their mandate, he was driven out 
of the country. Right from the very beginning, the French sought 
to suppress national movement by adopting the policy of divide 
and rule. The country was d i vided into five (later four) demonstra- 
tive areas each with a different name and law system, but all 
subordinate to one High Commissioner.” Martial law and censor- 
ship were imjxjsed and French was made the language of the law 
courts. 

The policy of exploita lion and dismemberment of Syria at the 
hands of a mandatory power like France was keenly resented by 
the Syrian Arabs and so violent agitations broke out from time to 
time. All protests lodged with the French High Commissioner 
were treated with a discourteous rebuff and many Syrian leaders 
were put behind the bars on the charge of being 'conspirators'. 
Matters reached a point that French troops bombarded Damascus 
in October 1925; martial law was imposed over all disturbed 
centres of the country and the 'rebels' were suppressed by force. 
The Mandates Commission of the League of Nations reacted by 
criticising French acti vi ties there. Taking note of sucha development, 
the French High Commissioner convened a constituent assembly 
in 1 928 todraw up an instrument of government. Buttheeffort was 
given up when the nationalists demanded establishment of an 
independent republic. In 1930 the French High Commissioner 
(Henri Ponsot) at his own instance promulgated a constitution 
setting up a republic restricted only by the mandatory powers of 
France and by French control of its foreign affairs. 

In 1933 the French made an unsuccessful attempt to get the 
Syrian Parliament to accept a treaty that would have assured that 
for the next 25 years France would continue to supervise foreign, 
military and financial affairs of Syria. In 1936 France and Syria 


20. The whole mandate was first sub-divided into five separate States — Greater 
Lebanon, the territory of the Alouitos, Aleppo, Damascus, and the )ebel de 
Druse. 'This step was itself open to criticism, as being based rather on the 
maxim divide et impera than on an intention to facilitate that cooperation upon 
which, progress towards complete autonomy depended." Gathome-Hardy, 
op. cit., p. 130. 
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signed another treaty providing for Syrian independence after 
three years.^' Thereupon, Turkey requested that an autonomous 
regime be set up in new Syria for the district of Alexandretta, 
including theci^ of Antioch, that was inhabited by a large portion 
of the Turks. This ma tier was referred to the Council of the League 
of Nations which proposed that Alexandretta should remain 
under the control of Syria with the latter controlling its foreign 
relations and customs. However, the district was to have its own 
legislature with Turkish as official language. All these principles 
were incorporated into a statute and a Commission of League was 
sent to this place to prepare for elections in 1938. But the Turks 
objected to the methods of this Commission on the ground that it 
would give them the status of a minority in the assembly. 
Disturbancesbrokeoutand theCommission had to leave the place. 
Franceand Turkeysigncd an agrecmentat Ankara stipulating that 

Alexandetta should become an 'autonomous state' under Franco- 

Turkish control and then itbecametheRepublicof Ha tay which the 

French preferred to cede in favour of Turkey in 1939 so as to pay 
a price for the support of Turkey during the time of war. 

Such an action angered the Syrians who raised the point that 
France had no right to cede a part of the mandated territory to 
anotherstate.Therulersof Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany criticised 
it on the ground of being against the provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The Mandates Commission of the League 
also censured France. But France did not bother for such criticism. 
The French High Commissioner suspended the constitution and 
assumed full control in his hands in July 1939. He appointed a 
council of five Directors to run theadministration of Syria. Military 
defence was controlled from Paris. In June 1940, metropolitan 
France fell to Germany and the Vichy regime was inaugurated. 
Undersuch conditions, on 8 June, 1941, General Catroux,on behalf 
of the Free French, proclaimed the termination of the mandate. 
Thus, Syria became an independent state. 


21. As a matter of rict, the grant of independent sovereignty to Iraq and its 
admission to the League of Nations in October, 1932 "made it very difficult to 
defend the continuance of the mandates in Syria and the Lebanon, where the 
inhabitants were, to say the least, as fitted for autonomy as were the Iraols " 
Ibid., p. 296. 
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Concluding Observations 

A study of the role of some of the important countries of the Middle 
East in international p>olitics during the inter-war period, as con- 
tained in the preceding sections, leaves these strong impressions: 

1. The importance of this region lies in its strategic location 
and i ts richness in terms of oil resources. The case of these countries 
can be cited to prove how important a place natural resources 
occupy in the context of power. The Arab nations, which may not 
be of much consequence otherwise, are very carefully treat^ by 
great powers only because of the oil which they possess. It is aptly 
commented: "The relatively important part the States of the Ara- 
bian peninsula are able to play in international affairs rests not on 
anything resembling military strength. Aside from a precarious 
solidarity with the Moslems of Africa and the rest of Asia, and the 
strategic location of the Arabian peninsula, the importance of the 
Arab Sta tes deri ves exclusively from their control of, and access to, 
regions rich in oiI."“ 


2. The countries of this region could not play a part of any 
significance in the sphere of international politics owing to their 
weak political position. Turkey became very weak as a resultof the 
disintegration of her Empire and the areas liberated from the 

protection and supervisory control of the European powers. Thanks 
to the growing power of Arab nationalism, these States secured 
complete independence in course of time and thereby managed to 
take a stand of their own in the period following World War Ih 

3. Palestine's case has its uniqueness in the sense that here 
continued a struggle for 'homeland' as demanded by the Zionists 
and its fierce opposition by the Arab nationalists. Though a 
mandatory power, Britain exercised her administrative control 
with ostensile sympathy for the cause of the Jews. The proposal of 
partition, as mooted in 1936, satisfied the Jews, it was stoutly 
opposed by the Arabs. And though the matter remained in abey- 
ance during the war time, it prepared the ground on which further 



developments took place and thejews eventually managed to have 


their own State with the name of Israel in 1948. 


22. Morgenthau, op. dt., p. 116. 
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Obviously, the politics of the Middle Eastern countries dur- 
ing the inter-war period is contained in the role of the major 
Western Powers engaged in the practice of oil diplomacy. 



15 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


So / say of th is docuwent (Covenant of the League of Nations) that 
it is at one and the same time a practical document. There is a pulse 
of sympathy in it. There is a compulsion of conscience through it. 
It is practical and yet it is intend^ to purify, to rectify, to elevate... 
Many terrible things have come out of this zoar,gentlemen,butsome 
very beautiful things have come out of it. 


— Woodrow Wilson* 


The end of the First World War led to the birth of the first 
international organisation called the League of Nations; the end of 
the League led to the birth of the Second World War. Obviously, 
a study of the League in a study of international relations and 
politics during the period of two World Wars has a relevance of its 
own. Such a study becomes more thought-provoking when we 
take note of the fact that while President Wilson played the most 
instrumental part in the creation of the League, the United States 
withdrew itself from the liability of the international organisation 
in the name of its traditional adherence to the policy of Isolation- 
ism'. And yet the USstatesmen played theirpartinanegative way 
to offset the menace of Bolshevism. While they supported the 
restoration of Germany so much so that she became a member of 
the Leaguein 1926 with a semi-permanent seat in the Council, they 
kept the Soviet Russia at bay until 1933. The then major powers of 
the world, like Britain and France, failed to subject their national 
interests to the dictates of international peace and security, while 
the dictators of Italy, Germany and Japan frankly and most un- 
abashedly took to the path of aggression. The result of all these 


1 . Qtcd in Temperley (cd.): A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (Lemdon: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1932), Vol. I, p. 65. 
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developments was the end of the first international organisation as 
aboldproof of the fact that the foundersof the Leaguedid notclaim 
to have abolished war from the sphere of international relations 
completely; they only gave mankind at least the right to hope that 
war would not occur so frequently.^ 

Birth of 'A Living Thing' : Triumph of the Wilsonian Idealism 
The adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations at the Paris 
PeaceConference was not alalia sudden development. Behind this 
we may trace a long history of the rise and growth of the ideas of 
international unity, harmony and coof>eration. We may refer to the 
limes of ancient Greeks when they had evolved some agencies of 
arbitration for the settlement of their disputes like the Delphic 
Oracle, the Amphicytonic League, the Athenian League, the 
Peloponnesian League and the Achaean League. Numerous think- 
ers like Danteof Italy, Pierre Dubois of France, Grotius of Holland, 
Kant of Germany and Benthamof England offered theirdesignsof 
an international system for the maintenance of peace or avoidance 
of war. However,an institutional form of this idea came for the first 
time in 1315 when the powers of Britain, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia formed the Quadruple Alliance that became the Concert of 
Europe. The parlies decided to meet from time to time in diplo- 
nr'atic congresses to discuss their problems and seek their settle- 
ment without going to war. Thus, the first congress mclatTroppau 
in 1820, the second at Laibach in 1821, the third at Verona in 1822, 
and the fourth at St. Pclersberg in 1823. But then it had its end on 
accountof the involvement of other partners in the politics of Lalin- 
American countries that was opp>osed by Britain. 

Apart from this, some other bodies of international co- 
operation (like Danube Commission of 1856, International 
Telegraphic Union of 1865, Pan-American Union of 1890, 
International Institute of Agriculture of 1905, and International 
Health Office of 1907) came into being. More important are the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. The latter established the 
PermanentCourlof Arbi tration. Movement in this regard gathered 
niomentumin England. In 1905,Sir Henry Campbell proposed the 
creation of a League of Peace. In 191 1 Foreign Secretary Sir Edward 



C.K. Webster: T7ie League in Theoru and Practice (London: George AUenic Unwin, 

1933), p. 121. 
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Grey emphasised the need for the formation of a concert of nations. 
Prime minister Asquith spoke in similar terms. The Fabian Com- 
mittee headed by L.S. Woolf produced a comprehensive plan for 
this purpose. In 1916, Lord Cecil forcefully suggested this idea to 
the War Cabinet. On 5 January, 1918, Prime Minister Lloyd George 
emphasised the need for the creation of some international 
organisation to limit the burden of armaments and diminish the 
danger of war. 

This movement had its remarkable development in the Uni ted 
States. On December 2, 1913, in his first annual message to the 
Congress, President W ilson hailed "many happy manifestations of 
the growing cordiality and sense of a community of interests 
among the nations." In June 1915, the American League to Enforce 
Peace was founded in Philadelphia under ex-President Taft. On 22 
January, 1917, Wilson addressed the Senate on the 'World League 
for Peace' when he proposed four points: (i) peace negotiations 
after the war to include some concert of powers that might avoid 
similar catastrophies again, (ii) extension of the Monroe doctrine 
so as to embrace the whole world, so that no nation should seek to 
extend its policy over any other nation, and that all people be left 
to determine their own way of development unhindered, unafraid 
and unthreatened, (iii) all nations to avoid entangling alliances 
which dragged them into competition for power and a net of 
intrigues and selfish rivalry, and (iv) a government with consentof 
the governed, freedom on the seas and armaments to be limited to 
the needs of international peace and security. Its best example was 
contained in the last item of his 14-Point Programme given on 8 
January, 1918. It said: "A general Association of Nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutualguaranteesof political independence and territorialintegrity 
to great and small states alike." 

The peace movement took a more positive turn towards the 
end of the first great war. In March 1918, the Lord Phillimore 
Committee produced the Draft Convention of a League of Nations 
that was appreciated by President Wilson and his confidential 
adviser (Colonel House). At the same time, Gen. Smuts of South 
Africa broughtouthis monograph TTieLfiagueo/Niafions — APractical 
Suggestion. On the basis of these two papers, Wilson prepared his 
own design. On 25 January, 1919, the Preliminary Peace Confer- 
ence, as it was then called, favourably considered the proposal 
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moved by Lloyd George for the creaHon of the League of Nations 
It resolved that:* 

1. "It is essential for the maintenance of the world settlement 

which the Associated Nationsarenow to meet to establish that 

a League of Nations be created to promote international co- 
operation, to ensure the fulfilment of expected international 
obligations and to provide safeguards against war. 

2. "This League should be created as an integral part of the 
General Treaty of Peace and should be open to every civilised 
nation which can be relied upon to promote its objects. 

members of the League should periodically meet in 
international conferences and should have a permanent 
organisation and secretariat to carry on the business of the 
League in intervals between the conferences." 

After this, the Conference appointed a committee of Associ- 
ated Governments to work out the details of the constitution of the 
proposed international organisation.^This body accepted the de- 
sign prepared by Sir Cecil Hurst and David Hunter Miller that 
eventually became the Covenant of the League of Nations. It was 
mcorporated into the Treaty of Versailles as it first chapter on 28 
April, 1919. (It wasalsoappended with otherpeacetreaties.) In this 
^®y/ the Covenant of the League of Nations "emerged as the 
distilled essence of this vast cloud of discussion, debates, drafts, 
and counter-drafts, based on such a massof political, economic and 
soaal antecedents, going far back into history, the resultant of so 
^''any hopies, endeavours, achievements, failures, efforts and 

conflicts."* 


Asa matter of fact, the adoption of the Covenant at the Paris 

l^ceConferenceboldlydemonstrated the triumph of the Wilsonian 

* ealism. He not only struggled hard for the adoption of the 
<®*wtitution of an international organisation, he also saw to it that 
should become an integral part of the peace settlement. In the 
prevailing circumstances, "It might well have been exp>ccted that 



SwF.P, Walters: A History of the League of Nations (Lx>ndon: Oxford University 
4 . Vol, p. 32. ' * ' 

committee consisted of 15 members, namely, USA, Britain, France, Italy, 
f*pan, Belgium, Brazil, China, Portugal and Serbia. Greece, Poland, Rumania 
j ^^Czechoslovakia were added io it later. 

Howard^QUs: The Origin^ Siruciure, and Working of the Lmgue of hiations 
tumdon: George Alien and Unwin, 1928), p, 99. 
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the work of drafting the Covenant and setting the League in motion 
would be left on one side at least until the territorial questions had 
been decided. Withoutdoubt, it would have been so left but for the 
influence of Wilson and House. But even before the President left 
for Europe, he made it plain that he was prepared to insist not only 
on making the League a constituent part of the peace settlements, 
but also on giving this task priority over all other business of the 
conference."* 

That it was backed by certain pertinent reasons is not difficult 
to take note of. As Walters says: "Wilson had strong reasons for this 
atti tude. In the first place, he believed that if the Covenant were not 
adopted in the early stages of the conference, but were left to the 
end, it might never be adopted at all. He foresaw that American 
influence, overwhelmingly powerfulatthemomentof the Armistice, 
would gradually diminish as the hope of the various delegations 
were fulfilled or disappointed; and he suspected that none of the 
European powers cared much about starting the League, so that it 
could only be brought into existence by strong American pres- 
sures.... In the second place, Wilson counted on the League to 
correct the incvitableimperfectionsofPeaceTreatiesand to facilitate 
the solution of questions on which agreed decisions proved 
impossible. In this ho was so abundantly justified: as the work of 
pcace-makingcontinued,onedeadlockafteranother was resolved 
by reference to the League. Wilson's third reason arose from the 
political situation in the United States. He knew that there would 
be opposition to the Covenant, but he did not expect that the Senate 
would refuse to ratify the terms of p>eace with Germany; he 
determined therefore so to interwine the Covenant with the rest of 
the Treaty that it would be impossible to reject the first without 
destroying the second."^ 

One important reason that had its impact on the minds of 
major Allied Powers at this stage was the fear of Bolshevism. They 
very cautiously took note of the fact of growing revolutionary 
tendencies among the workers in different leading countries of the 
world and, in particular, their demand that the new world order 
must be based upon social justice. Thus, Wilson said: 'The poison 


6. WaUors, op. dr, p. 31. 

7. Ibid. 
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of Bolshevism is being absorbed as a protest against the way the 
world has worked. It will be our business at the Peace Conference 
to fight fora new world order. That order must be based upon and 
guaranteed by League of Nations." In his Confidential Memoran- 
dum', Lloyd George noted: 'The whole of Europe is filled with the 
spirit of re volution. There is a deep sense not only of discontent but 
of anger and revolt amongst the workmen against pre-War condi- 
tions." While speaking at the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson 
frankly uttered: "It is, however, not enough to draw up a just and 
farsighted peace with Germany. If we are to offer Europe an 
alternative to Bolshevism, we must make the League of Nations 
into something which will be both a safeguard to those nations who 
are prepared for fair dealings with their neighbours and a menace 
to those who would trespass on the rights of their neighbours 
whether they are Imperialist Empires or Imperial Bolsheviks." 

The anxiety to make the world safe for democracy and to 
perpetuate the eraof peacestrengthened with a resolve to improve 
theconditionsof the international working class created a situation 
in which the reason of Wilson prevailed. All sharpdifferences were 
removed* and, as Wilson proudly declared, 'a living thing' was 
born. Webster well observes: "Nevertheless, the authors of the 
Covenant, even though they sometimes, as was only natural, were 
not aware of all they were doing, had made a wonderful structure. 
They had interwoven the various ideas of world organisation into 
one strand and each could strengthen the others. Above all, they 
had avoided too much definition and left for future thedevelopment 
of their institutions.... But, above all, the great thing was that the 
League was made, and made in such a way that it must be given 
a chance to function. This was the greatest of all President Wilson's 
decisions in 1919, for without his determination it is clear that the 
League could not have come at once into existence."’ 


b. On lhis> point j.R.M. Butler makes an observation: 'The real divergence lay 
bciwcon the adheronts of the the definite, the logical, in other words, the 

judicial point of view and those who preferred the flexible, the indefinite, the 
exp>erimcntal, the diplomatic: between those who feared human nature and 
were content to trust the future, between those who desired written guarantees 
and those whodesired moral obligabons only to bccyrucal; between those who 
give, in a word, between the Continental point of view and the 
Anglo-Saxon." Qtcd in Temperley, op. dt., Vol. 6, p. 441. 

9. Webster, op, dt., pp. 54-55. 
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Structure: Principal and Allied Organs of the League 
In 1920 the League of Nations came into being with three principal 
organs — the Assembly, the Council and a permanent Secretariat. 
It was given in the Covenant that the League would perform its 
functions through the instrumentality of these three important 
organs. Let us discuss the organisation and functions of each 
briefly in the following manner: 

Assembly 

It consisted of the representatives of all the members of the League. 
Each member had a right to send three representatives who would 
cast their vote collectively. It elected its own president and made 
its rules of procedure in consonance with the provisions of the 
Covenant. Though its agenda was prepared by the Secretary- 
General, it could make necessary modifications in it. It was to meet 
at stated intervals from time to time as occasion arose to transact 
its business. Its seat was at Geneva. It was a sort of world 
parliament. Thus, it usually followed the principles of parliamen- 
tary procedure and operated through the committees, six in 
number, on constitutional and legal questions, technical organisa- 
tions, reduction of armaments, budgetary matters, social and 
humanitarian questions, and political matters. 

Its functions wereof three kinds. In the first place, it had some 
functions relating to elections. It could admit new members by a 
two-thirds majority of its members. It elected annually threeof the 
nine permanent members of the Council. While the Council ap- 
pointed the Secretary-General, the Assembly approved it. For 9 
years it in conjunction with the Council elected 15 judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The cooperahon of the 
Assembly and of the Council was required for the nomination of 
additional permanent members of the Council, or for increasing 
the strength of the Council. Second, it had constituent powers. It 
could adopt amendments to the Covenant by a majority of its 
members. The amendments were also to be ratified by the Council. 
Last, its deliberative powers were important. It had to make 
deliberations on international political and economic matters likely 
to endanger world peace. From time to time, it had to advise 
reconsideration by the members of treaties that had become 
inapplicable. It had the power to supervise the working of the 
Council and technical commissions and revise the budget of the 
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League prepared by the Secretariat It made an apportionment of 
the expenses of the budget among the members. It is obvious that 
all these functions and powers made the Assembly the dominant 
organ of the League of Nations. 

Council 

It was like a cabinet or an executive conrunittee of the League. Its 
seats were to be divided among the Principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers (U.S., U.K., France, Italy and Japan) and the four 
members of the League, the former having them (permanently and 
the latter by the formula of rotation. In 1920, it was decided that 
four non-permanent seats should be assigned to Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece and Spain, but their successors were to be chosen periodi- 
cally by the Assembly. Since the US did not join the League, one 
permanent seat remained vacant that became the bone of conten- 
tion. When it was given to Germany in 1926 in the 'semi-jperma- 
nent' capacity, it was resented by Brazil and that eventually led to 
her withdrawal from the international organisation. In 1922, two 
more non-(permanent seats were created that were given to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. In 1933, japan withdrew herself from the League 
as a result of which one more seat became vacant that, after some 
time, was given to the USSR. In 1 933, Germany left the League and 
Italy followed suit after three years. The USSR was 'expelled' from 
the League in 1939. Thus, at the time of its demise in 1940, the 
Council had only two permanent members — Britain and France. 

Each member of the Council had one vote. The presidency of 
the Council changed at each session, one country succeeding 
another in an alphabetical order. It had its meetings in public, 
though meetings in camera could also be held. The minutes of the 
meeting were published. It appointed one of its members to act as 
the rapporteur. It met whenever the occasion demanded. Any 
member of the League, not being represented in the Council, was 
requested to send a representative to sit as a member in any 
tueeting of the Council during the consideration of a matter, 
especially affecting its interest. Most important of all was the 
voting system. It was given in Art. 5 of the Covenant that decisions 
in any meeting of the Assembly and the Council would require 
agreement of all the members represented in the meeting. But this 
unanimity rule did not cover matters of procedure in the meetings 
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of the Assembly and the Council including the appointment of 
committees to investigate particular matters. 

The Coimcil had the power to deal with any matter affecting 
the peace of the world. The scope of its functions could be 
settlement of international disputes and maintenance of 
international peaceand security. We may refertoitsother functions 
also. It had the p)ower to: 

1 . formulate plans for the reduction of armaments for the consid- 
eration and action of the States after taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstances of each State; 

2. advise how the evil effects of the manufacture of munitions 
and implements of war by private enterprise could be pre- 
vented; 

3. advise on the ways and means by which the obligations of the 
members to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political indepen- 
dence of all the members could be p>erformed; 

4. make report after inquiry on any dispute arising between the 
members likely to lead to rupture within 6 months of the 
summation of the dispute to it; 

5. recommend to the several concerned governments what effec- 
tive naval, military or air force of the members of the League 
should severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the Covenant of the League in case any member 
resorted to the course of aggression; 

6. institute an inquiry into the disputes and recommend such 
action as may seem best and most effectual in caseany dispute 
between a member of the League and a non-member or 
between the non-members existed; and 

7. define the scope of authority, control or administration to be 
exercised by the mandatory power over the Mandated areas. 

Secretariat 

The League had a permanent secretariat under the charge of a 
Secretary-General and such secretaries and staff as may be re- 
quired. The Secretary-General was appointed by the Council with 
the approval of the League Assembly. The members of the Secre- 
tariat enjoyed diplomatic privileges and immunities, but they 
retained their own nationality in spite of being the members of the 
international civil service. All appointmentsof theSecretariatwere 
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made by the S^retary-General with the approval of the Council. 
The ^retary-General with two Under-Secretaries-General and 
two Deputy Secretanes-General was charged with the duty of 
compilation and publicaHon of all intemaHonal problems coniine 
for consideration before the League. It had divided its work into 11 
sechons dealing with the matters of law, economics, politics, 
transit admimstrative commissions, minority questions, man- 

ttlT' •wealth, social problems, and international 

assoaahor^ It re^stered every treaty and intemaHonal agree- 

WnH n ‘t" member of the League so as to givTit a 

g orce. Its seat was at Geneva. Its expenses were borne by 
the League members in proportion as decided by the Assembly 
addition to these important organs of the Leaeue of 
ations, mention should be made of two important allied 

International Justice and the 

International I abour Organisation. 

Permanent Court of International Justice 

Conscious of the limitaHonsof the Permanent Court of ArbiHaHon 

at ‘ p*" ConvenHon of 1 907, somestatesmen 

at the Pans Peace Conference strongly desired a more effecHve 

machinery for the judicial settlementof intemaHonal disputes. For 

IS purpose. Art. 14 of the Covenant said that the Council "shall 
formulate and submit to the Members of the League for adoption 
JusHce • establishment of a Permanent Courfof IntemaHonal 
Feh^ ‘^°“"eil appointed a Committee of Jurists in 

met^t ?h H committee 

suhm t, h'". ‘ P''®P^''e<l a report and a draft that was 

comm <=°“"eil. It adopted the recommendaHons of the 

committee and then transmitted the same to the Assembly with its 

rs aur™ PH recommendaHons. Asa result of 

the Pri 'T'^^^eompleted on December 13, 1921, and then 

me I Clj came into being on 15 February, 1922. 

11 ^ arHcles. It was composed of 

of the rn 9years. On the recommendLon 

, c ^fuTa ' Assembly could increase the number of judges 

tol5with6depuHes. InordertoensureimparHalityand indepfn- 
enceof the judges, they were elected concurrentl/by the As:^- 
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bly and the Council from the lists of candidates nominated by the 

national groups of members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

It was also laid down that' the Vhole body should represent the 
main forms of civilisation and principal legal systems of the world.' 
A judge of the Court could be removed by a unanimous vote of all 
fellow judges. All judges were given diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. They were eligible for re-election. Its venue was the 
Hague where it met every year from June 15 onwards, though its 
special session could be convened at any time by the President. It 
worked with the help of three special chambers— Summary 
Procedure, Labour, and Transit and Communications. 

As laid down in the Statute, only States could be a party to the 

case before the Court. It was also given that the Court was open to 
the members of the League and any other State whose name was 
included in the Annexe.^°That is, to such States the Court was open 
as a matter of right. In May, 1922, the Council decided that any 
other State could also appear before the Court, provided it depos- 
ited with the Registrar of the Court in advance a declaration by 
which it accepted jurisdiction of the Court and also undertook to 
carry out in goodwill its decisions and not to resort to war against 
any State complying therewith.' Then, the States could bringa case 
before the Court either by 'unilateral application' or by 'special 
arrangement'. The former meant by request from a party, and the 
latter by agreement between various parties to submit a particular 

case to the Court. .. ,1 

A pertinent question arises at this stage as to which law was 

ad ministered by the Court. The framers of the Statute well thought 

over this quesHon and they defined it as follows in Art. 38 whereby 

the Court should apply: 

1. International Conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recognised by the contestingStates; 

2. International Customs as evidence of a general practice ac- 
cepted as law; and 


10. The siamie of the Court was signed by 52 States or aU mem^rs of the Uague 
at that time (including two ex-members namely Brazil and Costa ^a) ex^l 
by Argentina. Honduras, Nicaragua and Peru. Moreover, of aU the Slates 
signing the Statute it was not ratified by Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Uberia, Panama, Paraguay, U Salvador, 
Luxembourg^ and Persia (Iran). 
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3. General principles of law recognised by civilised nations 

subject to the provisions of Art. 59, judicial decisions and 

teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various 

naHons, as subsidiary means for the determination of the rules 
of law. 

Apart from this enumeration, the Court had the power to 

decide a case as per its esteemed judgement in case the parties 
agreed thereto. 

The jurisdiction of the Court was of three kinds. Vide 
'voluntary' jurisdiction, it could settle all cases which the parties 
referred to it and all matters especially provided for in the Treaties 
and Conventions in force. So wide was the jurisd iction of the Court 
under this clause that it could hear and settle any dispute of an 
international character which the parties submitted to it. Vide 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, the signatories to the 
Covenant or to the Annexe of the Court could declare that they 
recogised as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement 
in relation to any other Member or State accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdicHon of the Court in all or any of the cases 
concerning interpretation of a treaty, international law, existence 
of any fact which, if established, could constitute a breach of an 
international obligation, and thenatureand extentof the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international obligation. It was also 
stipulated in Art. 36 of the Statute that the Court alone could settle 
the controversy whether a particular matter fell within its jurisdic- 
Hon or not. Then, Art. 37 said that when a treaty or a convenHon 
in force provided for the referenceof a matter toa tribunal to be set 
up by the League, the Court would act in that behalf. Finally, the 
Court had 'advisor/ jurisdicaHon. Art. 14 of the Covenant' en- 
joined the Court to give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 

quesHon referred toitby the Assembly ortheCouncil.Theopinion 

of the Court was not binding, though it had a great persuasive 
value of its own. 

Finally, one may ask about the nature of the relaHonship 
^Iween the League and the Court. The Court was the result of a 
decision taken by the Council and the League. But its composition 
and working were determined by its own Statute. While the 
Council and the League could elect its judges, or they could 
increase their number, they could not remove them. The Statu to of 
ihe Court was brought into operaHon by the direct act of the 
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individual signatories. The independent position of the Court was 
evident from the fact that it could exist and function even if the 
League went out of existence. Any State of the world could join the 
Court without being the member of the League of Nations. The 
judges of the Court were under no obligation to enforce decisions 
of the League. Their salaries were, of course, fixed by the League, 
but these were subject to the condition that they might not be 
decreased during the p>eriod of service of a judge. And yet the 
relationship of the Court to the League was somehow intimate. 
"The budget of the Court was a part of the budget of the League and 
subject to control by Assembly of the League. The Court was op>en 
as of right only to members of the League and to States mentioned 
in the Annexe of the Covenant of the League. Moreover, the Court 
might give advisory opinions on disputes or questions referred to 
it by the Council or the Assembly of the League."” 

A critical examination of the working of the Court shows that 
it could not perform remarkable services as was expected by the 
people of the world. The reason was that, being a child of the 
League of Nations, it remained subject to same tugs and pulls that 
vitiated the working of its creator. As the League of Nations saw 
its doom in the Second World War, so happened with the fate of this 
Court. But as the League witnessed its rebirth in the United Nations 
in a refined form, so happened with the case of this Court in the 
form of International Court of Justice. However, we may not ignore 
some positive achievements of the Court. During the short term of 
its existence, it tried 65 cases, handed down 32 judgements on 
dipu tes, gave 27 advisory opinions and several hundred orders as 
endorsed by one of its judges.” It may, however, be true that none 
of the cases was of any great significance if it were taken to refer to 
the 'bright hopes of the better world'. "They were the undramatic, 
unspectacular run-of the-mill cases which any court, international 
or national, is primarily equipped to handle. They were, since the 
Court's jurisdiction waslimited to cases which thedisputantStates 


1 1 . CG. Fenwick: Intematiorud law (New York: Applelon-Cenlury-Crofls, 1 948), 
III Ed., p. 523. 

12. M.O. Hudson; "The World Court" in H.E Davis (ed.): Pioneers in Worid Order 
(Columbia Univ. Press, 1944), p. 67. 
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were willing to have adjudicated, cases on which the States 
concerned were willing to take the chance of losing."’^ 

International Labour Organisation 

Apart from maintaining peace and security in the world, the idea 
of .mpro VI ng conditions of the working class also gathered weight 

rnl “•'e Robert Owen in EnglaL, 

Colonel Frey in Switzerland and Blanqui in Farnce engagll the 

fmmeHwf important direcHon. But what 

^nh o statesmen was the 

tnumph of Marxism m Russia in 1917. Lenin's programme of 

Br^sM^'n® the Third IntemaHonal had its electricaUffect. The 

ihshleaderat the Versailles Conference told his fellow-delegates 

about the urgency of amelioration of the conditions of latour 

thoughts "are surging all around". Such a realisation 

U dstressonthefac thatmtemationalpeacewasintegrallybound 

with social peace. Class war within the States was in itselL great 
source of danger to the peace and security of the world. The 
eptes of the Allied and Associated Powers realised that the 
solution of purely political problems "would be sterile unless 

problem which the 

war had brought into sharp relief in every country, belligerent or 

eutral, and upon which the fires of the Russian RevoluHon had 
thrown a lurid light."’^ 

® reason, in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Ver^illes, it was said that 'universal and lasting peace can be 

effecttothis^lereaI.sation,Art.23(a)ofthcLeagueCovenantsaid 

t Its mem^rs will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and 
mane condiHons of labour for men, women and children, both 

m heir own countries and in all countries to which their commer- 

estabH.h for that purpose will 

'^"sh and maintain the necessary international organisations " 

On January 5, 1919, the Paris Peace Conferece took an important 
asion to set up an international commission for labour legisla- 
non and to draft its constitution. This commission submitted its 

No. 5 (August. 1946). pp. 1053-54. ' 

Temperloy, op. cil.. Vol. 6. p. 462. 
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report after about two months that was accepted by the Peace 
Conference on 29 April. Thus, the constitution of a new interna- 
tional body, called International labour Organisation (ILO), was 
adopted as Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles covering articles 
from 387 to 427 and thereby showing the ILO as an integral part of 
the League of Nations. 

The constitution of the ILO highlighted its objective as "to 
gain recognition for workers as human social beings rather than as 
mere commodities to be bought cheaply and to be exploited in the 
process of industrial and agricultual production. "It could be 
achieved through several measures like improvementin the work- 
ing condihons, assurance of economic security through adequate 
terms of labour as an active participant in the policies of produc- 
tion, and provision of welfare services for the workers and their 
families. The agreement among the member-states, that created 
the ILO, stated that "the central aim of national and international 
policy should be the implementation of the principle thatall human 
beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom, of economic security and equal opportu- 
nity." 

Art. 427 of the Treaty of Versailles contained certain general 
principles that the signatories accepted to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of labour in their respective countries. Popularly known as 
the 'Labour Charteri, it included these important points: 

1 . Labour should not be regarded merely as a commodity or an 
article of commerce. 

2. The right of association for all lawful purposes by the em- 
ployed as well as the employers should be recognised. 

3. The payment to the employed of the wage adequate to main- 
tain the reasonable standard of life, as this, as understood in 
their time and country, should be guaranteed. 

4. An 8-hour day or a 48-hour week should be the standard to be 
aimed at where it had not already been allowed. 

5. A weekly rest of at least 24 hours, which was to include 
Sunday, wherever practicable, should be provided. 

6. Child labour should be abolished. 

7. The principle that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value should be enforced. 
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8. Each State should make provision fora system of inspection in 
order to ensure the enforcement of the la w and regulations for 
the protection of the employed. 

9. Workers should be protected against disease and injury aris- 
ing out of employment. 

The ILO functioned through an International Labour Confer- 
ence, a Governing Body, and an International Labour Office. The 
meetings of the Conference were held at least oncein a year, though 
its meetings could be called at any time as the occasion arose. It was 
composed of the national delegations of four, of whom two were 
government delegates and the two represented the employers and 
the workers each. Every delegate had the right to cast his vote 
individually on all matters that were taken into consideration by 
the Conference. Though its venue was Geneva, the meeting could 
be held at some other place too as per its decision by two-thirds 
majority of votes at the previous meeting. Its main function was to 
establish international social standardsin the form of international 
labour conventions and international labour recommendations. It 
designated the members of the Governing Body, adopted the 
annual budget and examined the application of conventions. As a 
matter of fact, it was the principal policy-making body of 
the ILO. 

The International Labour Office with its seat at Geneva was 
under the charge of a Director appointed by the Governing Body. 
He appointed his own staff from different nationalities of the 
world, its functions were: 

1 . To collect and distribute information on all subjects relating to 
the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life 
and labour, and particularly theexamina tion of subjects which 
it was proposed to bring before the Conference with a view to 
the conclusion of international conventions, and the conduct 
of such special investigations as were ordered by the Confer- 
ence, 

2. To prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference, and 

3. To edit and publish a periodical paper dealing with problems 
of industry and employment of international interest. 

The staff of ttiis b^y rendered assistance to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. 

The Governing body of the ILO consisted of 32 p>ersons — 16 
representinggovernments, 8 representing employers, and 8 repre- 
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senting the workers. Its term was 3 years. It was like an executive 
committee. Its meeting could be requisitioned at the request of at 
least 12 representatives. It had its own committees to deal with 
particular problems. Its functions were : to determine policy and 
work programmes, making of agenda for the Conference in so far 
as it was not prepared by the Conference itself, to prepare the 
annual budgetofthelLO, to supervise the work of the International 
Labour Office and its various committees and commissions. 

The ILO performed significant services during the inter-war 
period . By 1939 its ILC adopted about 73 recommendations and 67 
conventions to besubmitted forconsiderationand implementation 
to the member-States. These covered different problems of labour 
policy like employment, general conditions of labour, working of 
women and children, industrial health, safety and welfare, social 
insurance, industrial relations, and administration of social legis- 
lation. In 1919, it adopted four important conventions in its 
meeting at Washington relating to v^orking hours (8 in a day and 
48 in a week), minimumage of children for industrial employment, 
employment of women before and after child birth, and employ- 
ment of females during night. In 1925 in its meeting at Geneva it 
adopted a convention of workmen's compensation for occupa- 
tional diseasesand in 1 934 it adopted another convention ensuring 
benefits or allowances in case of involuntary employment.*^ 

In the end, thequesHon arises about the natureof relationship 
between the ILO and the League. Since the ILO had its own 
constitution and that it was free from the control of the Council, it 
enjoyed a sort of autonomy. Despite this, it was an integral part of 
the League forseveral reasons. Its membership wasbound with the 
membership of the League in the sense that only a member of the 
latter could become the member of the former. Its expenses were 
met ou I of the budget of the League. In theory the office of the ILC 
was separated from the Secretariat of the League, in practice the 
two worked in close collaboration. Some noticeable change took 
place in due course. For instance, Japan and Brazil continued to 
remain the members of the ILO even after quitting the League, and 
the United States joined the ILO in 1935 without getting the 
membership of the League. Though the League had its demise in 


15. Fenwick, op. dl., pp. 491-92. 
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1940, the ILO survived and became an important allied organ of the 
United Nations in 1945. 


The Mandate System: Inauguration of the Decolonisation Pro- 
cess under the Auspices of the International Organisation 
One of the complex problems before the peace-makers at Paris was 
as to what should be done to the territories detached from the 
defeated powers of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey. The 
paradox of the situation lay in the fact that while the major Allied 
Powers like Britain and France had often declared during the war 
period that they had no ambition to annex the territory belonging 
to the Central and Axis Powers inasmuch as their objective was to 
liberate the people from the 'tyranny of the autocrats', at the same 
time, they were concerned with the weight of public opinion that 
desired utmostpossible suppression of thedefeated powers for the 
sake of compensating war losses. More important than this was the 
problem of fulfilling the terms of secret treaties whereby Italy and 
Japan had now come forward with their powerful claims. Such an 
affirmation naturally clashed with their pretended declarations in 
favour of their solemn resolve for granting self-determination to 
the people of the areas detached from the enemy powers. How- 
ever, the most gigantic problem before them was the idealism of 
President Wilson contained in his 14-Points thatinsisled on 'a free, 
open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims. ' 

A way out to this dilemma wasdiscovered in the plan of Gen. 
Smuts of South Africa. It was embodied in Art. 22 of the Covenant 
whose Para (1) said: "To those colonies and territories which as a 
consequenceof the late war ha ve ceased to be under thesovereignty 
oftheStates which formerly governed themand whichareinhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modem world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust to civilisation, and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant." 
However, as different territories were in different stages of 
development, they were placed in three categories as follows: 

1 . In category 'A' were placed those parts of the Turkish empire 
that had reached a stage of development where their existence 
as indef>endent nations could be provisionally recognised 
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subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assis> 
tanceby a Mandatory until such time as they wereable to stand 
alone. It was also stated that the wishes of these communities 
must be the principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory. 

2. In category 'B' were placed other areas, particularly those of 
South Africa that were in such a stage that a Mandatory must 
be responsible for the administration of the territory under the 
conditions which would guarantee freedom of conscience and 
religion, subject only to the maintenance of tire public order 
and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as slave trade, the 
arnvs traffic and the liquor traffic and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications, or military and naval basesand 
of military training of the natives for other than police pur- 
poses and the defence of the country, and would also secure 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members 
of the League. 

3. In category 'C' were placed territories that owing to the 
sparseness of their population or their small size or their 
remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or their geographi- 
cal contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and other 
circumstances could be best administered under the laws of 
the Manda tory as integral portions of its territory subject to the 
safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

While the complex question could be solved, the fate of the 
ex-Turkish possessions still remained undecided. The Supreme 
Council {comprising the United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Japan) could takea decision in regard to the placement of 
territories in 'B' and 'C' categories on 7 May, 1919, at Paris, but the 
fate of the former Turkish possessions could be decided by the 
Supreme Council on 25 April, 1920, at San Remo.The delay in this 
matter occurred owing to differences among the Allied Powers 
and, more important than that, owing to the revolutionary 
conditions in Turkey. Thus, by the summer of 1920 the whole 
picture became clear and different territories were placed in 
different categories under the charge of different powers of the 
world. 

In order to keep the Mandatory powers under the supervi- 
sion of the League of Nations, it was provided that each Mandatory 
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power would submit its annual report to the Council about the 
management and welfare services rendered by it in that area. The 

Council wasalso empowered to setupa permanentcommission to 

receive and examine the annual report of the mediators and to 
advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandate. For this purpose, the Council passed the constitution of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission (PMC) on 1 December, 
1920.1tconsisted of9members the majority ofthem being nationals 
of non-Mandatory powers. In no respect these Members were the 
representatives of their governments, or they could be called upon 
to act as such. Moreover, the PMC had the power to summon 
technical experts to act in advisory capacity for all questions 
relating to the application of this system. 


Mandated Areas Categories Mandatory Powers 


1. 

Syria 

A 

France 

2. 

Lebanon 

tt 

tt 

3. 

Palestine 

// 

Great Britain 

4. 

Transjordania 

ft 

ff 

5. 

Iraq 

t$ 

ft 

6. 

Cameroon (one-sixth) 

B 

ft 

7. 

East Africa (Tanganyika) 

u 

ft 

6. 

Togoland (one-third) 

ft 

ft 

9. 

Cameroon (five-sixths) 

ft 

France 

10. 

Togoland (two-thirds) 

ff 

ft 

n. 

Ruanda-Urundi 

tf 

Belaum 

12. 

South-West Africa 

C 

Union of South 
Africa 

13. 

Western Samoa 

ff 

New Zealand 

14. 

Nauru 

ft 

British Empire 

(Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand) 

15. 

Former German Pacific Islands 
(South of the Equator) 

ff 

Australia 

16. 

Former German Pacific Islands " 

(North of the Equator as Marshal, 
Carolines and Marianas) 

Japan 


The PMC had its seat at Geneva. It received annual reports 
of the Mandatories through duly authorised representatives who 
would be prepared to offer supplementary explanations or infor- 
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mation that it might request. It examined each individual report in 
the presence of the duly authorised representatives of the Manda- 
tory Power from which it came and then forwarded it to the 
Council along with its own observations as well as the reactions of 
the duly authorised representative. These reports were considered 
each year by the Assembly as well as by the Council and necessary 
instructions were issued to the Mandatory Powers. In 1926, the 
PMC suggested that the reports should be on the basis of a more 
extended questionnaire so that more accurate and specific 
information concerning conditions in the mandated territories 
might be collected. In the same year it admonished France for her 
action in Syria as a result of which she liberalised her administra- 
tion for the betterment of the Syrians. In 1932, Britain relinquished 
her mandate over Iraq. She got independence and then became a 
member of the League. 

In defence of the Mandate System, it may be said that it 
certainly marked a definite step in the way of the decolonisation 
process adopted under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
"Viewed in the context of complex problem after the termination 
of war, it could satisfy all parties to some extent."’® It was taken as 
"compromise between anti-colonial feeling and annexationism in 
the Allied countries."’^ It was also looked at as an approach 


16. E.B. Maas: "The Reconciliation of Confiding Colonial Policy Aims: Acceptance 
of the Lea gucof Nations Mandate System" inlnternatioTtalOrganisalion.Vol'Vl. 
1952, pp. 521-36. While speaking at the Paris Peace Conference, President 
Wilson said: "Wo undo with annexations of helpess people, meant in some 
instance by some Powers to be used merely for exploitation. We recognised in 
the most solemn manner that the helpless and undeveloped peoples of the 
world, being in that condition, put an obligation upon us to look after their 
interests primarily before we use them for our interests; and that in all cases of 
this sort hereafter It shall be the duty of the League to see that the nations who 
arc assigned as the tutors and adNisersand directors of these peoples shall look 
to their interests and their development before they look to the interests and 
desiresof the mandatory nation itself." Cited in Temperley, op. dt., Vol. 1, p. 64. 

17. P.E. Jacob and A.L. Atherton: The Dynamics of International Organisation 
(Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1965), p. 626. As a matter of fact, this 
system was "a half-way house between outright Allied annexation of the 
former colonics, which *e more idealistic climate of the times seemed to rule 
out, and their internationalisation which was considered too novel and im- 
practical." See F-S. Nothedge and M.J. Grieve: A Hundred Years of International 
Relations (London: Duckworth, 1971), p. 39. 

18. Jacob and Atherton, Op. dt., p. 627. 
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towards international peace. The optimists considered that it 
would stop any further international tension over colonies. In other 
words. It represented an admission of the fact that the colonies 
were "a responsibility to be administered in accord with the 
international standards and under the supervision of an interna- 
Honal organisation.">Mn this way, it "represented a disHnct im- 
provement in colonial policy and administration."” 

Despite this all, the Madate System was inherent with certain 
grave shortcomings. The existence of the discredited system of 
imperialism could not be ruled out altogether. Some of the 
Mandatory powers gave a proof of the fact that their mentality 
could not be affected by this system of superficial international 
^pervision. For instance, in 1923, Lord Curzon openly said in the 
Houscof Lords: "It isa mistake to suppose that under theCovenant 

of the League or any other instrument, the gift of a Mandate rests 
with the League of Nations. It rests with the powers who have 
conquered the territories which it then falls to them to distribute." 

Likewise, when thePMCcircuIated a questionnairein 1926, British 

Prime Minister (Austen Chamberlain) opposed it on the plea that 
It "was definitely more detailed, infinitely more inquisitorial than 
that which was being used." He went to the length of asserting that 
the PMC was threatening to extend Its authority to a point where 
the government would no longer be vested in the Mandatory 
Power but in the Mandates Commission. Thus, Britain frankly 
pursued the policy of 'divide and rule' in PalesHnc and thereby 
allowed this land to be the scene of frequent massacres. The Union 
of South Africa treated South-West Africa as her colony. For all 
practical purposes, the 'C' mandates were taken as outright 
annexations. For these reasons, the critics dubbed it as like 'a 
hollow mockery' and 'a hypocritical shame' designed to disguise 
old imperialistic wolves in new sheep's clothing. 

As a matter of fact, the Mandate System could not place 
effective restraints of the League over the Mandatories. The people 
of the mandated territories had no right to send their petitions of 
grievances direct to the League Secretariat. There wastheprohibi- 

t*?- Set* Quincy Wnght: Mandates under the Leaj^ue of Nations (Chicago; Chicago 
University Press, 1932). 1 1.W. Harris observes that the Mandate System "marks 
a new departure in colonial administration and creates a new status in 
international law." What the League of Nations Is (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1925). p. 104. 
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tion of any kind of inspection tour by the PMC. The whole system 
was dominated by the wishes of the Mandatories themselves. The 
PMC felt powerless to exert an effective influence. It acted like 
purely an advisory body to an overcautious and ever-weaker 
Council. It had no power of coercion. Its weak position becomes 
evident from the fact that despite the ban that the principles of 
denulitarisation and no recruitment of the natives for military 
service in the territories of 'B' and 'C' categories were established, 
Japan fortified the Pacific Islands under her mandate and used 
them effectively during the Second World War. As Carr says: "But 
its function was limited to friendly criticism. Since it did not grant 
the mandates, it clearly could not revoke them. Where the sover- 
eignty over the mandated territories resided was an insoluble legal 
conundrum."^® 

Achievements of the League: Maintenance of International Peace, 
Security and Cooperation 

As universally acclaimed, the League of Nations came into being 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and co-opera- 
tion. The Preamble to the Covenant affirmed the resolve of the 
High Contracting Parties to accept it for the 'prescription of open, 
just and honourable relations between nations,' and Tor the main- 
tenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations 
in the dealings of organised peoples with one another.' Bringing 
out the implications of these glorious words. Prof. F. P. Walters 
says: "The three essential principles of the system established by 
the Covenant for the maintenance of peace are: 

1 . To provide that in time of crises open consultation and discus- 
sion must take place not only between the States immediately 
concerned, but with the participation of States whose only 
interest is peace and justice; 

2. To provide impartial tribunal to settle disputes by law or by 
statesmanship, and 

3. To resist by common action and attempts to settle disputes by 
the use of force."^’ 


20- E.Yl. Can: InterrmlionalRelatimsbetweentheTjvo World Wars(Lol^doI\:M^<Jr\iliaI\, 

1952). p. 16. 

21. Wallers: "Introduction" to H.S. Morrison: The League and the Future of the 
Collective Security System (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1937), pp. 1-2. 
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Thus, soon after its creation, the League started doing work 
for the ^eat cause. Some of the achievement of the League in this 
connection may be enumerated as under: 

1. im 920, Germa ny submitted to the Council a series of protests 
against thecession of her territories of Eupen and Melmedy to 
Belgium. The Council discussed the matter and then in- 
structed Germany on 2 February, 1921, to accept thedictate of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

2. The States of Sweden and Finland developed differences over 
the Aaland islands. The cause of dispute was that while the 
islands, located at the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, belonged 
to Finland, the majority of the people were Swedish. The 
government of Finland claimed sovereignty over these is- 
lands, for these wereceded to her vide Peace Settlement. It also 

invoked the plea of theirs being under her 'domestic jurisdic- 
tion . The Council apf)ointed a Commission of Jurists to 
investigate into the matter that refuted the plea of 'domestic 
jurisdiction as raised by Finland. TTien,acommission was sent 
^r an on-the-spot study. Upon receipt of its report, the 
Council on June 24, 1931, ruled that the Swedish charter of the 

people must be recognised along with the fact of sovereignty 
of Finland over it. ^ 

3. Poland and Lithuania had a dispute over Vilna. The Council 
got success in referring this matter to arbitration whereby it 
was given to Lithuania. But the Polish forces occupied it on 
October 1, 1920. Poland did notaccept theCouncil'sadvice for 
holding a referendum thereon this question. The matter was, 
finally, decided by the Conference of Ambassadors on 
15 February, 1923, whereby it was awarded to Poland. 

4. Britain and France had a dispute over the question of nation- 
ality of persons born in Moroccoand Tunis. France madea rule 
that a person born in a territory under her colonial rule would 
bccomea French citizen, while the English rule was that a child 
born of the English parents would be a British citizen. When 
Britain desired a matter to be taken to arbitration, it was 
rejected by France on the plea of her 'domestic jurisdiction'. It 
was taken to the Permanent Court of International Justice that 
rejected the plea of 'domestic jurisdiction'. However, the 
niatter could be settled by negotiations. 
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5. When the Delimitation Commission was engaged in the task 
of demarcating boundary line between Greece and Italy, one 
Italian was killed on the Greek soil on 23 August, 1923. The 
Italian government under Mussolini demanded huge indem- 
nities, while Greece agreed to meet them to some extent. At 
this Italian naval authorities bombarded and then occupied 
the island of Corfu at the mouth of the Adriatic sea as a 
guarantee of reparations. The matter was seized by the Coun- 
cil. But by the time it could take any decision, it was settled by 
conference of the ambassadors. Greece was ordered to pay to 
Italy 500 million lire as compensation. Then, Corfu was evacu- 
ated by the Italian forces. 

6. When on October 19, 1925, a commander of the Greek frontier 
post and one of his men were murdered by the people of 
Bulgaria, Greek army marched into Bulgaria. She at once 
appealed to the Council. The Council instructed the Greek 
government to withdraw its troops from the soil of Bulgaria. 
It also requested Britain, France and Italy to depute their 
military officers for an on-the-spot study. Then, the Greek 
forces left the placeand Greece was made to pay compensation 
for this wrong. 

7. Britain and Turkey developed a dispute over the petroleum, 
rich district of Mosul in Iraq. Vide the Treaty of Lausanne of 
1923, it was sbpulated that Britain and France would dem* 
cate the boundary line between Iraq (that was then under 
British mandate) and Turkey and if it could not be done, then 
the matter would be decided by the Council. Since Turkey 
demanded her full control over this area, the matter was 
referred to the Council. The Council sought advisory opinion 
of the PermanentCourt of Interna tionaljustice thatupheldthe 
right of the Council to settle the dispute. Thus, the Council 
appointed an investigation commission on the report of which 
the boundary line was drawn. It was not acceptable to Turkey. 
However, the Mosul dispute came to an end when the Treaty 
of Angora was sigried on June 5, 1926, between Turkey and 
Britain whereby Turkey got a small portion of this area and 
some share of royalty on oil. 

8. The basin of Saar was a very big industrial area known for coal 
mines. Its three-fourths population was German and it was a 
part of Germany, but it was placed temporarily under French 
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ownership as a partial compensation for the 'deliberate de- 
struction wreaked by the German army upon the coal mines 
in northern France/ Its charge was given to a Commission of 
the League that would work for 15 years and then a plebiscite 
would be held. In 1935, the plebiscite took place under the 
charge of this Commission and then it was given to Germany 
Significant was the work of the League in the economic 
sphere too. One of the important points of Wilsonian idealism was 
the removal of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 

Tn conditions/ Thus, the Council on 13 February 

1 920, decided that soon an international conference of the powers 
interested 'in the financial and exchange crisis should be held to 
consider and ease the situation.' Thus, a conference of 39 States 
took place at Brussels in September, 1920. (It was also attended by 

an American observer.) Itmadesomcimportanirccommendations 

like balanced budget, slopping inflation, returning to gold stan- 
dard removing barriers to international trade, improving trans- 
port facilities and makinggood economic rclationsamongnations. 

Its key recommendation was theestablishmentofanEconomicand 

Financial Committee that was soon implemented by the League. 

Another world economic conference was held in the city of 
Geneva in May 1927, that made important recommendations like 
free movement of labour and capital in all countries of the world, 
cooperation as aim of the industry, abandonment of useless cur 
toms duties, industrial agreements among the States for thL- 
regularisation of producHon, and rationalisation of industry. Its 
deliberations gave birth to the International Relief Union. It helped 
India during the earthquakes in 1934 and China during the floods 
in 1938. However, the World Economic Conference of June 1933 
eld at London is the last event in this regard, for it met under the 

shadow of world wide economic depression. But so sharp were the 

differences that it failed toachievcitspurpose. Itdragged on till the 

end of July, concluding subsidiary agreements about the market- 
ing of wheat and the price of silver. -It adjourned sine die after 
performing the important function of demonstrating beyond any 
iTianner of doubt that the world economic crisis could not be cured 
by any universal formula. 


22. Carr, op. dl., p. 


150. 
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Apart from all this, the League also rendered useful services 
in economic and financial restoration of Austria and Hungary. 
Commenting upon the successful activitiesof the League, a learned 
commentator observes; "'Within the period of only a couple of 
decades, governments moved from comparative isolation to 
intensive collaboraion through international organisation or their 
common economic and financial problems. For the first time in 
history, the agenda of international meetings was crowded with 
economic questions, tariffs, depressions, access to raw materials, 
cutoms formalities, and financial reconstruction. This did not 
mean tha t the programmes were undertaken in all these spheres or 
that concrete policies resulted. Nevertheless, it was of great 
signi f icance tha t these subjects were being discussed and discussed 
jointly by organs established by them. This was a far-reaching step 
in the direction of greater international economic collaboration."^ 

The achievement of the League in social and cultural spheres 
may also be referred to at this stage. Its Health Committee made 
many important researches in serious diseases like tuberculosis, 
prevented the spread of typhoid syphilis, cancer and malaria. An 
Epidemic Commission prevented the spread of typhus through 
Poland to Europe and smallpox among the Greek refugees 
immigrating from Turkey. For this purpose, it set up 
Epidemiological Intelligence Service at Singapore. In 1925, the 
Assembly requested the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
toconsiderand coordinate themeans for making arrangements for 
a scientific study of international relations. It set up a committee 
under Dr. Nansen for restoring half a million war prisoners to their 
homeland. Similar services were rendered to the refugees of 
Greece and Bulgaria. 

In 1 926, the Assembly adopted a convention for the abolition 
of slavery. It also adopted a convention on the prohibition of traffic 
in opium and other dangerous drugs. At the Barcelona Conference 
in 1921 it adopted a convention which laid down that transport, 
originating in one State and crossing a second into a third should 
enjoy complete liberty of transit with equal treatment for all flags 
and freedom from customs duties and vexatious dues. Another 


23. L.L. Leonard: International Organisation (New York: McGraw Hill, 1951), 
pp, 335-36. 
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conference held at Geneva .n 1923 dealt with intemaHonal railway 
traf ,c, equality of shipping in maritime ports and the transmission 
of electric power. The Maritime Ports Convention contemplated 

orequa treatmentofallStatesinportduesandregulations,whlie 

the Railways Convention simplified frontier formalities for 
passengers and goods traffic. 

.,11 ru 1920-30 looks, what Walters 

halcyon days' of the League. It is rightly said- "The 
years 1 924 to 1 930 were the period of the League's greatest presHge 

Oxfo^rd *’°'q O * an address at the University of 

Oxford on 9 October, 1929, Gen. Smuts expressed his impresLn 

Looked at in its true light, in the light of the age 

and of the hme-honoured ideas and practice of ma^ind, we arc 

cholding an amazing thing, we are witnessing one of the great 

Zorkt ? ^ ^ difficult scheiS to 

^ significant thing is that the Great Powers have 

pledged themselves to work it, that they have agreed to renounce 
cir free choice of action and bound themselves to what amounts 
m effect to a consultative parliament of the world. By the side of 
at great decision and the enormous step in advance which it 

means, any small failures to live up to ihegreat decision, any small 

apses on the part of the League, are trifling indeed. The great 
Choice IS made, the great renunciation is over, and mankind has 
as It were one, bound and in the short space of ten years, jumped 
from the old order to the new."“ 

Failure of the League: Breakdown of the System of Collective 
Security 

The most significant measure of preventing another great war was 
contained in Articles 10 to 16 of the Covenant that sought to 
materialise the idea of collective security. The word 'sccurit/ 
indicating the goal and the prefixed word 'collective' suggesting 


24 Carr, op, cit., p. 98. 

25- Cited in Walters, op. dr, p. 413. In a statement on 10 September 1927 British 
1 nine Minister Sir Austen Chamberlain said; 'The League is the judgement of 
he highest tnbunal to which here on earth any nation can appeal to justify its 
action, and on whose approval any nation will have infinite need in the 
moment of trial and trouble." Cited in Webster, op. dt., p. 119. 
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the nature of the means to be employed for its achievement 
constitute an important concept of international politics that may 
be defined as "a machinery for joint action in order to prevent or 
counter any attack against an established order."“ The whole 
concept is based on the maxim that an attack on any one state is an 
attack on all. It is an international translation of the principle 'one 
for all and all for one'. It implies, in simple terms, that a war 
anywhere, againstanyone and by anyone is a war against everyone 
and everywhere. Its underlying assumptions are; (i) war is likely 
to occur, and (ii) it can be prevented only by an overwhelming 
power. "It is, for this reason, not the elinaination of power but the 
management of power."^^ 

The Covenant had some very meaningful provisions for the 
maintenance of collective security system. For instance, Art. 10 
said that all members of the League would respect and preserve, 
as against an aggression territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all and, in the event of any menace, the Council 
would suggest measures for this purpose. Art. 1 1 said that any war 
or threat of war was a matter of concern to all members and it could 
be brought to the notice of the Assembly, or of the Council, by the 
Secretary-General or by any member. Art. 12 desired that all 
disputes should be settled by judicial methods; in no case a State 
should resort to war until three months had lapsed after the non- 
compliance of award given by the arbitrators or adjudicators. By 
virtue of Art. 1 3, the members agreed to carry out ingood faith such 
award and the Council was asked to take suitable action in case a 
State flouted the view of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or the Court of Arbitration. Finally, Art. 16 laid down that 
the Council would recommend to several concerned governments 
what effective military, naval and air force was to be contributed 
by different States to protect the Covenant in the event of an 
aggression. It empowered the Council to impose financial and 
economic sanctions aga*nst the aggressor. It could expel a Cov- 
enant-breaking State by a majority vote concurred in by the 
Representatives of all other members of the League represented 
thereon. 


26. George Schwarzenberger: Power Politics (New York: Praeger, 1951), p. 494. 

27. Inis Qaude: Power and Intcmationul Relations (New York, 1963), pp. ^7. 
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One may form an impression that the Covenant had made 
several arrangements for the maintenance of intemahonal peace 
and security. Particularly in Art. 11, "indeed, lay the heart of the 
League idea, the revolutionary noHon that in the twentieth century 
peace IS indivisible; that war anywhere could spread anywherb 

And thatallStateswereinvolved in thedefenceof^peaceand could 

no longer detach themselves from the struggle to maintain the 
pea^ by rational discussion or by force, through policies of 
neutrality or isolation."^' Unfortunately, it all went in vain when 

Th 'caught in difficulties' after 1930 

The Manchunan crisis of 1931 laid thefoundaHon of the League's 

demise. Thus, at the moment when its first great conflict was 

approaching, the League was trebly weakened— first by the cco- 

nornic crisis which forced each country to devote its chief energies 

to Its own internal problems; secondly, by the bitter ill-feeling 

between Germany and her neighbours; thirdly, by the fact that h 

ad become a highly unpopular instituHon in wide sections of 

public opinion. There were many who openly or secretly rejoiced 

m Its reverses and hoped for its failure, without any clear idea of 

their own and their countries' fate might thereby be affected."” 

Wehavealready discussedthecrisesofManchuria,Ethiopia, 

ustria, Czechoslovakia and Spain in preceding chapters that 
cventiia ly entailed the doom of the League. We may, therefore 

nowmakeapassingreferencetothesegreattragiceventsasa result 

otwhichthewholesystemofcollectivelysecuritybrokedown The 

nrstsuch instance occurred in 1931 when Japan raped Manchuria 
and there established a puppet state of Manchukuo. When the 
Council asked the disputants to withdraw their troops, it was 
i^ored by Tokyo. When the Lytton Commission held Japan guilty 
o the act of aggression, her government rejected its findings and 
then left the League in March 1933. It had a very bad effect. "The 
small powers, in particular, had learnt to doubt, not so much the 
ettJcacy of the League system, as the will of the great powers to 

3pply It.... The whole structure of the League, ncvcrfully recovered 

e respect and authority which it had lost through its weakness 
nd uncertainty in the early days of the conflicts. 


28 Northedge and Grieve, op, dl., p. 155. 
^ Walters, op, dt., pp. 459-60. 
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The second powerful jolt to the collective security system was 
given by Italy when she invaded Ethiopia in 1935 and captured it 
in the following year.^ Surprisingly, sanctions were imposed for 
the first time against a Covenant-breaking State, but they could not 
be effective as the then major powers (Britain and France) were 
determined to appease the dictator of Rome. Thus, the Italian 
invasionsof Ethiopia "sealed thefateoftheLeagueasanagencyfor 
the preservation of peace. So far from sanctions being forcefully 
applied under leadership of the great powers, the French assisted 
by the British, madeclear to the Italian govemmentthat they would 
be willing to compensate Italy in the time-honoured manners, by 
portions of Ethiopian territory if the Fascist authorities called off 
the war."^^ 

Finally, the actions of Hitler played their own part in the 
destruction of the collective security system. Neither Britain nor 
France could check the dangerous moves of the dictator of Berlin 
when he left the League in October 1933, introduced conscription 
and remilitarised the Rhineland in 1935, abrogated Locarno 
agreements in 1936, occupied Austria and then devoured 
Czechoslovakia in 1938, and, finally invaded Poland in 1939 that 
signalled the commencement of the Second World War. Likewise, 
when Hitler and Mussolini openly supported the revolt of Gen. 
Franco in Spain, Britain and France incapacitated the League by 
sticking to the course of 'non-intervention.' All these tragic devel- 
opments demonstrated that now the idea of collective security 
"seemed tohavebcenbutadream from which men now awakened 
to the old world of bilateral diplomacy and power politics."^^ 

Thus, the League failed. Now let us enumerate the main 
causes that led to this end. These are: 

1. \Withdrawal of the United States 

The greatest cause of the downfall of the League of Nations lay in 
the defection of the United States in spite of the fact that President 


30, /bid., Vol. II. p. 499. 

31 , Northedge and Grieve, op. dl.. pp. 159-60. It is rightly remarked that sanctions 
wore not applied automatically, simultaneously and comprehensively; they 
were applied only haltingly, gradually and piece-meal." Schwarzenberger, 
op. cil., p. 498. 

32, Northedge and Grieve, op. dl., p. 160. 
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Wilson was its principal architect. On November 19 1919 the 
Senate rejected the Treaty of Versailles. It automaHcally entailed 
American non-participation in the first international organisation 
in view of the fact that the Covenant was an integral part of the 

Treaty signed by theAIlied and Associated Powersontheone hand 

and Germany on the other. The 'isolationists' led by Henry Cabot 
Lodge had their triumph.^ "The racial sentiments of Irish-Ameri- 
cans and German-Americans, fear of Japan and indignations over 
the treaty provisions concerning Shantung, Italo-American sym- 
pathy with the frustrated hopes of the Indian delegation in 
Paris these and other influences began to bring formidable rcin- 
forrement to the limited group of pure isolationists or of irrecon- 
cilable partymen. Every word of the Covenant was submitted to a 
microscopieexamination. Someconcluded that the League would 

bean impotentdebatingsociety;somethalifthcUnited States were 

a member, her soldiers would be ordered off to fight in Ireland or 

Arabia in defence of the British Empire, her immigration laws 

would be dictated by Japan, and her tariffs controlled by her 
competitors."^ 

2- Aggressive Nationalism 

Great injustice was done to Germany under the Peace Settlement 
and the Covenant of the League was conjoined with it. Naturally, 


33 


34 


isolauonisls were drawing inspiration from the classical affirmation of 
I resident Washington whom his farewell address (1896) had said; "The great 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commer- 
cial relations, to have with them as little political connection as possible. So far 

as wehavealready formed engagements but they be fulfilled with perfect good 

faith. 1 loro lot us slop. Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none or a very remote relation, lienee, she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concern. 1 lence, 
therefore, it must be unwise for us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendship or enmities." Cited in 
i l l Latane and D-W Wainhou^m: A History of American f oreign Policy (New 
York. Odyssey Press, 1940), p 99. 

Walters, Vol. I. op. dt., p 69 I le futher opme*s that the United Stales "seemed 
to be marked by circumstance and by character, for moral and political 
leadership. First in power, she was also unique in her freedom from anaent 
feuds, from present embarras-sments, and from fears of the future She had no 
^/^trefor military glory or for terntonal expansion. There, with the support of 
the British Commonwealth, she would have pointed the wa y to reconala tion " 
Ibid , p. 72. 
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it was an eyesore to the people of Germany. But the victors of Italy 
and Japan had their own grievances. While Germany complained 
of excessive suppression, Italy and Japan took vigorously to the 
path of revision of the peace settlements, for their hopes had been 
frustrated by the obduracy of Wilson. The secret treaties made 
during the war by Italy and Japan with Britain and France re- 
mained unrecognised. Naturally, it left them like highly unsatiated 
powers. It was for this reason that though these countries could 
digest their resentment in 1920, they anxiously and eagerly looked 
forward for the opportune time to realise their irredentism. Thus, 
when Japan took the first chance, the second was taken by Italy, and 
the last by Germany. The 'period of crisis' (1931-1939) showed that 
the aggressive nationalism of these three Fascist powers was the 
sole motivating force behind their claim for the revision of peace 
settlements. They "were bitterly dissatisfied with the status quo 
were swept along by a fever of romantic, swashbuckling national- 
ism into attempts to change it by force which at first, at least, were 
successful. 

3 . ApTpeasetnent Policy 

The aggressive nationalism of Japan, Italy and Germany could 
make success on account of the policy of 'impotence' pursued by 
Britain and France directly and by the United States in an indirect 
manner The ultimate motive to see the destruction of Communist 
power in Russia at the hands of the Fascist dictators of Tokyo, 
Rome and Berlin informed the statesmen of London, Paris and 
Washington to invoke the plea of 'purchasing peace at any price. 
'Fhe dishonest British statesmen like Viscount Cecil, Gilbert Murray, 
Stanley Baldwin, Samuel Hoare, Neville Chamberlian and Win- 
ston Churchill and French leaders like Bonnett, Laval and Daladier 
ever "regarded the League as much more than claptrap of the 
hustings to which public defence had to be paid while traditional 
diplomatic processes still went on in private. The British Conser- 
vative leader, L.S.Amery, true to hisstyleof thinking, oncelikened 

the League to the legend of the Emperor's New Clothes; everyone 
had to pretend to see something in it, no one was honest enough to 
say that it was an optical iIlusion."^Inother words, the 'guiltymen 


35, Northedge and Grieve, op. dt., p. 162. 

36. Ibid. 
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idea' was very much at the base of this notorious policy of 
appeasement. The spectre of Communism had so much haunted 
their minds that they desired its destruction at any cost. Thus, the 

aggressors marked thatcollectivesecurity system could and in this 

famous occasion did turn out to be a potential friend against the 

moredangerousaggressorwhich threatened the peaceby methods 

the League system was not designed to prevent.""^ 

4. Power Politics 

Another factor was that the major powers of the world could not 

subordinatetheirnational interests tothegreatcausefor which the 

first world organisation was established. While Britain and France 
suppressed Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, the former 
sought to restore the position of Germany in the comity of nations 
so much so that Germany was not only included in the League, she 
was given a seat in the Council (lying vacant owing to American 
withdrawal). With this development Brazil had toquit the League 
m protest in 1926. Even the United States supported the case of 
Germany in a different way.“ What happened at Geneva in 1926 
had its rehearsal at Locarno a year before.^’ The Soviet Union 

denounced theLeagueof Nations asa 'band of robbernahons',but 

her attitude in this regard changed after the remilitarisation of 
Germany under Hitler. Suffering from the pangs of worldwide 
economic depression, the United Stales cared more for her eco- 
nomic interestsand thusrecognisedtheUSSRin 1933. Then in 1934 

the USSR joined the League "only to be expelled, the only member- 
State to suffer this experience, when her forces invaded Finland in 
1939. Whenever occasion arose, the great powers of that time 
demonstrated their unwillingness to subordinate their own inter- 


37. Ibid., p. 163. 

38. H is well commented: "But the road did not. as Count Bcmsloffhad envisaged, 
lead via the League of Nations to a rapprochement with the West, but on the 
contrary the rapprochement with the Western powers led German into the 
League of Nations." Gerhard Schultz: Revolution and Peace Treaties, 19J7-20 

(London: Methuen, 1972), Translated from German into English by Marvan 
Jackson, p. 227. 

39. It is aptly commented: "Locarno was an admirable achievement, but Locarno 
must be brought into the framework of the League, not the League into the 
framework of the Locarno." Walters, op. cit., p. 138. 

40 Northedge and Grieve, op. dt . p 138. 
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ests to the peace of the world."^' Later, Gen. Smuts thus recalled: 
''What was everybody's business in the end proved to be nobod/ s 
business. Each one looked to the other to take the lead and the 
aggressors got away with it."“ 

5. Gaps in the Covenant 

Finally, we come to the theoretical part of this study. There were 
serious shortcomings in the text of the Covenant. While the 
important provisions desired Members to havea pacific settlement 
of international disputes, they did not make the Council powerful 
enough to check an aggressor effectively. Surprisingly, war re- 
mained legal if it was waged after the prescribe period of three 
months, or it was waged against a State not complying with the 
resolution of theCouncilorwith theaward of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, or it was waged in the circumstances in 
which the arbitral or judicial body had been unable to give its 
award, or in which the Council had failed to give its unanimons 
report. Unsuccessful attempts were made to fill up these gaps as by 
the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1923 and the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924. Only Kellogg-Briand Pact could be a successful 
effort, but even thisdid not prohibit war in thecaseof self-defence. 
Moreover, it failed to set up a machinery for the prevention of war. 
At the most, it lived like a moral precept. The association of the 
United States with the pact for the outlawry of war was certainly 
widely hailed. Quitting the world body became the most non- 
scrious affair and "the rate of withdrawal of Stales from the 
membership reflected the progress of a fatal disease."^ 


•i l Grant and Tcmpcrley; Europe in the Nineteenth andTwentieth Centuries (London. 
Longmans, 1952), p, 583. 

42 C:en Smuts: "Thoughts on the New World", being a speech to the members of 

the Empire Parliamentary Assodalion on November 25, 1947, ibid. 

43. F L Schuman: International Politics (New York: McGraw Hill, 1948), IV. Ed., 
p 313. As Jean Reayputsit: "We are convinced that this timidity of the authors 
of the Covenant has serious consequencesand puts in jeopardy the new system 
which they tried to erect. As a matter of fact, since the contrary opinion was not 
do.irly expressed, it remained tacitly admitted that war is a solution, the 
normal solution, of international conflicts. The obligations, as a matter of law, 
are presented only as exceptions; the implicit rule is the recourse to war. Qted 
in H.J. Morgenthau: Politics Nations (Calcutta: Scientific Book Agency, 

1966), p 472 
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6. Race for Armament 

The mere existence of an international organisation is not enough 
for the maintenance of international peace and security; it is 
equally necessary that major States of the world sincerely observe 
the call for disarmament. Taking it into consideration. President 
Wilson in one of his 14-Points called for national armament to be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. It got 
its way into Art.8 of the Covenant that desired reduction of 
armament to the lowest point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of international obligations. 
The League made some effort in this important direction. In 1925, 
the conclusion of the Locarno treaties, one of the purposes of which 
was to hasten effecting disarmament, paved the way for the 
establishment of the Preparatory Commission. As a result of this, 
the World Conference on Disarmament started at Geneva on 
February 2, 1934, in which 61 States took part. 

Bu t the whole purpose was frustrated when the major powers 
got themselves involved into complex issues like distinction be- 
tween offensive and defensive weapons, alignment of thedisarma- 
mentgoal with the system of collective security, treatment of land, 
air and naval forces as separately or jointly, reduction of arms in a 
direct way or in an indirect way by drastic cuts in the budget, 
inspection of armaments by some international agency or not, and 
the like. France insisted that any movement for disarmament must 
be accompanied by a system of more effective guarantee for 
security, while Britain and America insisted that any progress in 
the direction of disarmament would automatically bring security. 
Opposed to both, the Italians and the Germans demanded equality 
in respect of national armaments, while the Russians proposed 
complete disarmament and an inspection system. The deadlock 
occurred that could not be broken even by the prop>osal of President 
Hoover that certain highly destructive weapons should be abol- 
ished and all others be reduced by one-third. The whole effort came 
to an end when in October 1933, Germany withdrew from the 
League and its Disarmament Conference and frankly took to the 
path of remilitarisation.^In 1934 it became evident that the League 


44. Reduction of national armaments and maintenance of collective security were 
'incompatible prindplcs' likean attempt 'tosquarethedrcle'. Lord Davies: The 
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was proving impotent to insure peace and the States were falling 
back on their own right arms to protect themselves against the 
growing threat from Germany, Italy and Japan. "The letters of 
FAILU^ written large over the portals of successive disarma- 
ment conferences during the two decades after Versailles, became 
letters of impending catastrophe for the Western World."**® 

In short, the negative role of the three major powers (Britain, 
France and USA) coupled with the destructive role of three other 
powers (Japan, Italy and Germany) entailed the end of the first 
international organisation. It could never recover from the blow of 
the Ethiopian war, for instead of checking a third-rate power like 
Italy, the great appeasers of London and Paris showed an anxiety 
to avoid war with a Fascist country at almost any cost that proved 
to be 'the decisive factori.** The situation deteriorated more after 
the surrender at Munich in 1938 that forced the League to 'maintain 
a shadowy existence' until 1946 when it was formally dissolved.^^ 

Concluding Observations 

It is true that the League failed after giving a proof of being like 'a 
dishonourable daughter of a disreputed motheri (Norman 
Bentwich). The Treaty of Versailles, with which the Covenant was 
appended, was an ill-fated document combining with it contempt, 
spite, vengeance, idealism of Wilson, imperialism of Lloyd George, 
and materialism of Clemenceau. Its burden was hypocrisy. More- 
over, since the Covenant wasmadean integral part of other treaties 
as well, it proved to be a matter of serious disadvantage. All 
defeated countries "became prejudiced against the League simply 
because it was so closely tied to the Paris peace settlement."** 
Nevertheless, it cannot be lost sight of that even during this 
small span of some 20 years, the League could make some notice- 
able success. While writing in 1939, the American Secretary of State 
(Hull) said that the League "had been responsible for more hu- 
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manitarianand scientific endeavourthanany other organisation in 
history."^'* And Arthur Sweetser declared in 1940 that "the experi- 
ence has been deeply valuable, for it marked a phase in the slow 
transition of mankind from international anarchy to the world 
community. "“Potter's observation runs: "If measured by what 
other interna tional organisations had accomplished in the past, the 
League's performance even in the security field, rates very high, 
indeed higher than that of any other international institution, with 
the exception of a very few highly special and limited agencies."^’ 

The League "did not prevent the outbreak of a Second World 
War in 1 939; indeed, after the fiasco of economic sanctions against 
Mussolini's attempt to conquer Ethiopia in 1935-36, the League 
was for all practical purposes dead. Nevertheless, by 1939 the 
League idea, if not the League itself, had become a permanent 
feature of the international landscape and there was no question 
among the victorious Allies in the Second World War than that a 
future attempt should be made topreserve peace through a general 
international organisation. This second attempt, the United Nations 
Organisation, is certainly better endowed with resources and legal 
authority than the Old League, but it is founded up>on much the 
same general lines and had borrowed many features and principles 
from its predecessors, despite the protests of many statesmen 
present at San Francisco Conference to draw up the UN Charter in 
May-June, 1945 that they were beginning on an essentially clean 
sheet."” Again: "...if a woman hopes to marry a multi-millionaire 
and only succeeds in winning a millionaire, she can hardly be 
described as a failure.... The League was a tender plant; it had to 
survive in an Arctic blizzard and with very many of those who 
actually worked in it, as p)oliticians or diplomats, sceptical as to 
whether it would survive, even in the most clement of times."” 

ltisindisputabIethat"thegreatestgeneralcontributionofthc 

League was its influence in spreading the idea of international co- 
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operation."^ A great authority on this subject endorses his es- 
teemed judgement in these words: "As a living thing, it was bom; 
it experienced growth, success and power; it inspired love and 
hatred; it met with failure and defeat.... Although the League's 
span was short and troubled, its success transitory, and its end 
inglorious, it must always hold a place of supreme importance in 
history. It was the first effective move towards the organisation of 
a world- wide political and social order, in which the common 
interests of humanity could be seen and served across the barriers 
of national tradition, racial differences, or geographical separa- 
In fine, that the failure of the League "did not doom the 
whole process of international organisation is, as has been re- 
marked, at first not surprising .... It was possible to see the League 
not an especially a promising one. This was cheerily the case in such 
areas as the development of international law and the range of 
issue arising out of economic independence, but even in relation to 
international security matters, the League had developed a variety 
ofpeace-keepingmechanisms which could perhaps be builtupon."“ 
We may conclude our study with these words of a learned 
writer : The League of Nations represented both a radical and a 
conservative trend inthedevelopmentofinternationalreIations.lt 
was radical because, for the first time, the ideas and ideals of 
several philosophers who had advocated a universal organisation 
for promoting peace and cooperation among nations were incor- 
porated into state policy. It was radical because it dared to 
encompass wi thin a single organisation, the means for dealing with 
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a wide range of problems on which international action was 

desirableifnotimperarive.Itwasradicalbecauseitwasinnovative 

m creating the political , judicial, economic, social and administra- 
tive agencies that would serve basically as a model for the United 
Nations. The lessons of the League's twenty years of experience 

alsoserved well to modify and strengthen the pattern of the United 

Nations. The trend in establishing the League was conservative 
because it was based on an existing international order and no 
attempt was made to redirect the sources of authority and power. 
The sovereignty of national states remained undisturbed in an 
organisation based primarily on the principle of voluntary co- 
operation among those states. The innovations of the League did 
not include any radically new practices. The methods for settling 
disputes, the use of conferences, the techniques of international 
administration, and the principles of equality of states and of the 
right of a state to be bound only by its own consent were long 
established features of the intemahonal scene. The now clement 
was the superimposition upon the existing order of a comprehen- 
sive and permanent system of periodic conferences and continu- 
ous administration.... If the League of Nationsis measured against 
a yardstick of hopes and possibilities for achieving world peace 
and cooperation, it fell short of its goal. If, on the other hand, it is 
measured by the standard of previous advances towards world 
order, it represented a breakthrough in the development of inter- 
national organisation. If the process of development does not 

reverseitself, the League will conHnuetostandasa landmark in the 

evolutionary process of achieving a more orderly world."®’ 
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The Covenant of the League of Nations 

The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international cooperation and to achieve 

international peace and security. 

By the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war. 

By the prescription of open, just and honourable relations 

between nations. 

By the firmestablishmentof the understanding of international 

law as the actual rule of conduct among Governments, 

And by the maintenance of jusHce and the scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples with 
one another. 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article 1 

1 . The original Members of the League of Nations shall be 
those of the Signatories which are named in the Annexe to this 
Covenant and also such of those other States named in the Annexe 
asshall accede without reservation to this Covenant. Suchaccesssion 
shall be affected by a Declaration deposited with the Secretariat 
within two months of the coming into force of the Covenant. 
Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members of the League. 

2. Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a Member of the League if its 
admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided 
that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to 
observe its international obligations and shall accept such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, 

naval and air forces and armaments. 

3. Any Member of the League may, after two years' notice of 
its intention to do so, withdraw from the League provided that all 
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its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

Article 2 

The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a Council, with 
a permanent Secretariat. 


Article 3 

1. The Assembly shall consist of the Representatives of the 
Members of the League. 

2. The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time 
to time as occasion may require at the seat of the League or at such 
other place as may be decided upon. 

3. The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of 
the world. 

4. At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the League 
shall have one vote, and may have not more that three 
Represen ta ti ves. 


Article 4 

1. TheCouncil shall consist of Representalivesof the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers,' together with Representaives of 
four other Members of the League. These four Members of the 
League shall be selected by the Assembly from time to time in its 
discretion. Until theappointmentof theRepresentativesof thefour 
Members of the League first selected by the Assembly, Represen- 
tatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece shall be members of 
the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the 
Council may name additional Members of the League whose 
Representatives shall always be Members of the Council; the 


1. The Principal Allied and Associated Powers were — the US British Empire, 
France, Italy and japan. 
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Council with like approval may increase the number of Members 
of the League to be selected by the Assembly for representation on 
the Council. 

2A. The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the rules 
dealing unth the election of the non-permanent Members of the Council, 
and particularly such regulations as relate to their term of office and the 
conditions of eligibility.^ 

3. The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at the seat of the League, or at such 
other place as may be decided upon. 

4. The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of 
the world. 

5. Any Member of the League not represented on the Council 
shall be invi ted to send a Representative to sit as a member at any 
meetings of the Council during the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests of that Member of the League. 

6. At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have not 
more that one Representative. 

Article 5 

1 . Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant 
or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meeting of 
the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreements of all 
the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at the meetings of Assembly or of 

the Council, including theappointmentof Committees to investigate 

particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by the 
Council and may be decided by a majority of the Members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 

3. The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of 
the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 


2. This Amendmenl came into force on 29 July, 1926, in accordance with Art. 26 
of the Covenant. 
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Article 6 


1. The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the seat 
of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General 
and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

2. The first Secretary-General shall be the person named in the 

Annexe; thereaftertheSecretary-Generalshallbeappointedby the 

Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

3. The Secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 

4. The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the 
Members of the League in propoition decided by the Assembly.’ 

Article 7 


1. The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

2. The Council at any time may decide that the seat of the 
League shall be established elsewhere. 

3. All positions under or in connection with the League, 
including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 

4. Representativesof the Membersof the Leagueand officials 
of the League when engaged in the business of the League shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 


S.The buildings and other property occupied by the League 

or its officialsor by Representatives attending its meeHngs shall be 
inviolable. 


Article 8 

1 . The Membersof the League recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement of 
common action of international obligations. 

2. TheCounciI,takingintoaccount the geographical situation 

and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 


3- This amendmeni came into force on 13 August, 1924, in accordance with 
Art. 26 of the Covenant and repbeed the following paragraph: 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Members of the League 
in accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union." 
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reduction for the consideration and action of several Govern- 
ments. 

3. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
at least every ten years. 

4. After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of the armaments therein fixed shall not 
exceed without the concurrence of the Council. 

5. The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects 
attendent upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those Members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and 
frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their military, 
naval and air programmes and the condition of such of their 
industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 

Article 9 

A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execuHon of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 and 
on military, naval and air questions generally. 

Article 10 


The Membersof the League undertake torespectand preserve 
as against external aggression, the territorial integrity and existing 
pK)litical independence of all Members of the League. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat or dangerof such aggression, 
the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 


Article 11 

1 . Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a 
matter of concern of the whole League, and the League shall take 
any action that maybe deemed wise and effective to safeguard the 
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peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise, the 
Secretary-General shall on the request of any Member of the 
League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affecting international rela- 
tions which threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

Article 12 

1 . The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to 
inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war 
until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision or the report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article the a ward of arbitrators or the 
judicial decision shall be made within a reasonable time, and the 
report of the Council shall be made within six months after the 
submission of the dispute. 


Article 13 

1. The Members of the League agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognise to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement, and 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any fact which 
when established would constitute a breach of international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach, are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the Court to 
which the case is referred shall be the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, established in accordance* with Article 14, or any 
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tribunal agreed on by the parties to the dispu te or stipulated in any 
convention existing between them. 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award or decision that may be rendered, and 
that they will not resort to war against a Member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out 
such an award or decision, the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Article 14 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the 
League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. TheCourt shall be competent to hear 
and determine any dispute of an international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the Council 
or by the Assembly. 


Article 15 

1 . If there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with Article 13, the 
Members of the League agree that they will submit the matter to the 
Council. Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by 
giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a full 
investigation and consideration thereof. 

2 . For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate 
to the Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, statements of 
their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council 
may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

3 . The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be 
made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the 
dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may 
deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either 
unanimously or by a majority vote, shall make and publish a report 
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containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on the Council 
may make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its 
conclusions regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representative of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that 
they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives 
of one or more parties to the dispute, the Members of the League 
reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

8. If the dispute between the parties isclaimed byoncof them, 
and is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no 
recommendation as to its settlement. 

9. The Council may, in any case under this Article, refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the 
request of either party to the dispute, provided that such request 
be made within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute 
to the Council. 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of 
this Article and of Article 1 2 relating to the action and powers of 
the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, 
provided that a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by 
the Representatives of those Members of the League represented 
on theCouncil and of a majority of theother Membersof the League 
exclusive in each case of the Representatives of the parties to the 
dispute, shall have the same force as a rep>ort by the Council 
concurred in by all the members thereof other than the 
Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

Article 16 

1 . Should any Member of the League resort to wa r i n d isrega rd 
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of its Covenants under Articles 12, 1 3 and 15, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Members 
of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of 
ail intercourse between their nationals and nationals of the Covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, conunerdal and 
personal intercourse tetween the nationals of the Covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not. 

2 . It shall be the du ty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effective military, 
naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the Covenant 
of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Article in order to minimise 
the loss or inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and 
they will mutually support one another in resisting any spedal 
measures aimed at one of their members by Covenant-breaking 
State, and that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the 
League which are cooperating to protect the Covenant of the 
League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated the Cov- 
enant of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member of 
the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Represen- 
tatives of all the other Members of the League represented thereon. 

Article 17 

1 . In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League 
and a State which is not a Member of the League, or between the 
States not Members of the League, theStateor States not Members 
of the League shall be invited toaccept theobligation of membership 

in the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions 

as the Council my deem just. If such invitation is accepted, the 
provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive shall be applied with such 
modifications as may be deemed necessary by the Council. 
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2. Upon such invitation being given, the Council shall imme- 
diately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute 
and recommend such action as may seem best and most effectual 
in the circumstances. 

3. If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligation of 
membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and 
shall resort to war against a Member of the League, the provisions 
of Article 16 shall be applicable as against the State taking such 
action. 

4. If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, the Council may take such measures and make 
such recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in 
the settlement of the dispute. 

Article 18 


Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by any Memberofthe League shall be forthwith registered 
with the Secretariat and shall, as soon as possible, be published by 
it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be binding 
until so registered. 


Article 19 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by the Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the continuance of 
world peace. 


Article 20 

1. The members of the League severally agree that this 
Covenant isacceptedasabrogatingall obligations or understandings 
mterse which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
undertake that they will not hereafter enter into engagements 
inconsistent with the teims thereof. 

2. In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming 
a Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations 
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inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of 
such Member to take immediate steps to procure its release from 
such obligations. 


Article 21 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitra- 
tion or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace. 

Article 22 

1 . To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inliabited by the 
people not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modem world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

2. The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is tha t the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
nations who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their 
geographical position can best undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

3. The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of development of the people, the geographical situation of 
the territory, its economic conditions and other similar 
circumstances. 

4. Certain communities formerly belonging toTurkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nationscan be provisionally recognised subject to the 
rendering of adminstrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of 
the Mandatory. 

5. Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at 
such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the 
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administration of the territory under conditions which will guar- 
antee freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses 
such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 

the prevention of the eslablishmentoffortificationsormilitaryand 

naval bases and of military training of the natives for more than 
police purpose and the defence of territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members 
of the League. 

6. Thereare territories, such as South-West Africa and certain 
South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
popula tion, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres 
of civilization, or their geographical countiguity to the territory of 
the Mandatory, and othercircumstances, can be best administered 
under subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of 
the indigenous population. 

7. In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed to 
its charge. 

8. The degree of authority, control,or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by 
the Membersof the League, beexplicitly defined in each case by the 
Council. 

9. A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive 
and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise 

theCouncil on all mattersrelatingtotheobservanceof the Mandates. 

Article 23 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the Members of the League: 

a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions for men, women, and children, both in their own 
countries to which their commercial and industrial relations 
extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organisations. 

b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of 
territories under their control; 
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c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in women 
and children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs; 

d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the 
trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which the 
control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest. 

e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munications and of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all Members of the League. In this connection, the 
special necessities of the region devastated during the war of 
1914-18 shall be borne in mind; and 

0 will endeavour to take steps in matters of international con- 
cern for the prevention and control of disease. 

Article 24 

1 . There shall be placed under the direction of the League all 
international bureaus already established by general treaties if the 
parties to such treaties consent. All such international bureaus and 
all commissions for the regulation of matters of international 
interest hereafter constituted shall be placed under the direction of 
the League. 

2. In all matters of international interest which are regulated 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the control 
of international bureaus or commissions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subject to the consent of the Council and, if desired 
by the parties, collect and distribute all the relevant information 
and shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or 
desirable. 


Article 25 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and cooperation of duly authorised voluntary 
national Red Cross organisahons havingas purposes the improve- 
ment of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of 
suffering throughout the world. 
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Article 26 

1 . Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified 
by the Membersof the League whose Representatives compose the 
Council and by a majority of the members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Assembly. 

2. No such amendments shall bind any Member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall cease 
to be a Member of the League. 
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APPENDIX B 


Treaty for the Renunciation of War (Kellogg-Briand Pact or Pact 
of Paris, 1928) 

The President of the German Reich, the President of the United 
States of America, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the 
President of the French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, the President of the Republic of Poland, the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare 
of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy should be made to the 
end that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing between 
their peoples may be perpetuated; 

Convinced thatallchangesin their relations with one another 

should be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly processand that any signatory Power which 
shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other 
nations of the world will join in this humane endeavour and by 
ad hcring to the present Treaty, as soon as it comes into force bring 
their peoples within the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus 

uniting thecivilised nations of the world in a common renunciation 

of war as an instrument of their national policy; 

Have decided to concludea Treaty and for that purpose have 
appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries who having com- 
municated to one another their full powers found in good and due 
form have agreed upon the following articles: 
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Article 1 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the name 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 

Article 2 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin, they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 

Article 3 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties named in the Preamble in accordance with the respective 
constitutional requirements, and shall lake effect as between them 
as soon as all their several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited at Washington. 

The Treaty, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph, shall remain openas long as may be necessary 
for adherence by all the other Powers shall be deposited at Wash- 
ington and the Treaty shall immediately upon such deposit be- 
come effective as between the Power thus adhering and the other 
Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United States to 
furnish each Government named in the Preamble and every 
Government subsequently adhering to this Treaty with a certified 
copy of the Treaty and of every instrument of ratification or 
adhercnce.Itshallalsobe the duty of the Government of the United 
States telegraphically to notify to such Governments immediately 
upon the deposit with it of such instrument of ratification or 
adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty in the French and English languages both texts have 
equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris the Twenty-seventh day of August in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight. 
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